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Prologue  11 

ONE:  1927-28  15 

It  is  too  had  if  I  hurt  your  feelings  by  calling  you 
a  young  barbarian.  It  was  very  far  from  my  inten- 
tion, but  criticism  by  a  friend  is  a  delicate  matter, 
and  I  ought  to  have  been  more  considerate. 

TWO:  1929  37 

.  .  .  while  I  don't  want  to  spoil  you  for  a  good, 
hard-working  American  life,  yet  for  the  present  I 
feel  responsible  for  looking  after  you  decently  . . . 

THREE:  1930^31  59 

I  am  not  surprised  or  displeased  that  you  should 
be  somewhat  attracted  to  the  church.  It  is  the 
great,  normal,  human  solution — too  human,  I 
think:  but  I  have  less  need  of  the  sustaining  faith 
than  most  people:  animal  faith  is  enough  for  me. 

FOUR:  1932  89 

Did  I  tell  you  that  I  have  a  magnificent  edition  of 
Shakespeare  in  which  I  read  an  act  every  day?  I 
got  it  with  the  idea  that  some  day  you  too  might 
enjoy  reading  it. 

FIVE:  1933  106 

So  it  is  agreed  that  I  will  look  after  you  for  the 

present  .  .  .  do  just  what  the  spirit  moves  you  to 

do,  and  I  will  help  you  along  as  long  and  as  well 

as  I  can. 

SIX:   1934  122 

[The  Last  Puritan]  is  moving  fast  towards  com- 
pletion: very  exciting,  this  act  of  capping  the 
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climax  or  putting  the  lid  on  the  boiling  pot:  and 
I  feel  that  .  .  .  it  is  a  true  drama. 

SEVEN:  1935  146 

I  am  comfortably  settled  here  for  the  summer, 
and  work  every  morning — very  slowly — on  The 
Realm  of  Spirit.  As  stimulus  I  have  Alain's  Les 
Dieux,  the  Bhagavah-Gita,  and  the  complete 
works  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross. 

EIGHT:  1936  165 

148,000  copies  of  the  novel  had  been  sold  on 

August  1st.  I  am  to  get  $30,100.  .  .  . 

NINE:  1937  181 

To  realise  that  man  is  an  imaginative  animal,  that 
his  ideas  are  biological  products,  that  his  genius 
and  happiness  are  momentary  harmonies  reached 
between  his  organism  and  the  world.  I  still  think 
that  is  right  .  .  . 

TEN:  1938  193 

We  live  in  a  fanatical  age,  an  age  of  propaganda, 
and  everybody  wants  the  support  of  the  whole 
herd  in  order  to  be  quite  at  peace  in  his  own  con- 
science. I  am  reading  the  Upanishads,  St.  Augus- 
tine's Confessions,  and  Spinoza's  Politics,  to  take 
the  bad  taste  out  of  my  mouth. 

ELEVEN:  1939  206 

. . .  if  there  is  a  war,  I  could  keep  my  thoughts  on 
distant  things  by  writing  my  recollections,  I  mean 
Persons  and  Places. 

TWELVE:  1940-41  225 

Please,  on  my  authority  and  Balzac's,  to  consider 
it  an  axiom  that  money  is  the  petrol  of  life. 

THIRTEEN:   1942-46  245 

We  must  see  heaven  in  the  midst  of  earth,  just 
above  it,  accompanying  earth  as  beauty  accom- 
panies it.  We  must  not  try  to  get  heaven  pure, 
afterwards,  or  instead.  Christ  is  essentially  a  spirit 
of  the  earth.  He  is  a  tragic  hero. 
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FOURTEEN:  1947-48  266 

...  I  never  wished  to  be  original,  so  as  to  con- 
tribute to  the  growth  of  science.  All  I  care  for  is 
to  sift  the  truth  from  traditional  imagination, 
without  impoverishing  the  latter. 

FIFTEEN:   1949^0  290 

.  .  .  /  think,  to  be  frank,  that  [Dominations  and 
Powers]  is  good  and  will  make  an  impression,  not 
always  favorable,  but  strong  enough  to  inspire 
respect  and  perhaps  some  penitential  misgivings. 

SIXTEEN:  1951^52  306 

I  prefer  to  be  frankly  poetical  and  say  I  am  con- 
tent to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham. 

Epilogue  328 


SANTAYANA: 
The  Later  Years 


Prologue 


When  I  first  met  George  Santayana  in  Rome  in  1927, 
he  was  sixty-three  years  old,  and  I  knew  him  inti- 
mately for  the  next  twenty-five  years — until  the  very  day  of 
his  death,  in  1952,  in  the  Roman  nursing  home  on  the  Monte 
Celio.  So  I  can  speak  from  direct  memory  only  of  the  meta- 
physician laboring  on  his  profound  Realms  of  Being,  the 
elderly  man  who  turned  novelist  and  gave  us  The  Last 
Puritan,  the  autobiographer  of  Persons  and  Places,  and  the 
author  of  the  political  treatise,  Dominations  and  Powers. 

Since  his  death,  however,  I  have  tried  to  recapture  the 
young  poet,  the  professor  at  Harvard  who  gave  up  teaching 
philosophy  in  1912  and  left  America  for  good.  In  the  role  of 
a  "Santayana  Fellow"  at  Harvard  in  the  academic  year  of 
1954-55, 1  enjoyed  a  rare  opportunity  of  reviving  many  local 
New  England  impressions  that  once  stimulated  him  for  better 
or  for  worse.  I  have  talked  with  several  old  Bostonians  who 
knew  him  in  his  Harvard  days,  browsed  through  his  early 
manuscripts  in  the  archives  of  the  Widener  Libraries,  and 
even  interpreted  his  philosophy  in  Emerson  Hall,  where  for 
so  many  years  he  lectured  with  his  distinguished  colleagues, 
William  James  and  Josiah  Royce.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
I  never  "saw  him  plain,"  with  a  fashionable  beard  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  or  listened  to  his  eloquent  if  somewhat 
"soporific"1  discourse  in  the  classroom. 

Of  course  Santayana  frequently  talked  to  me  of  his  early 
years,  but  my  appreciation  was  restricted  by  a  different  back- 

1  So  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot,  who  was  a  former  pupil  of  Santayana,  once  informed  me. 
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ground.  Not  only  am  I  a  creature  of  the  twentieth  century, 
but  a  New  Yorker  to  boot,  and  with  a  very  uneven  education. 
I  have  lived  principally,  however,  in  the  Old  World  since 
1926,  and  it  is  the  Santayana  I  knew  in  Rome,  in  Paris,  in 
London,  in  Glion-sur-Montreux  or  Cortina  d'Ampezzo,  that 
I  can  spontaneously  summon  up.  The  green  setting  of  the 
Pincio  in  April,  a  cafe  in  the  Champs  Elysees  in  June,  a  dusty 
mountain  road  in  the  Dolomites — these  are  the  places  where 
we  met  so  often  and  talked,  as  he  said,  "about  everything 
under  the  sun/' 

Memory  is  a  wonderful  gift  of  the  gods.  The  past  is  dead  as 
a  flux  of  events:  only  the  present  moment  is  actual.  Yet  a 
human  being,  by  virtue  of  a  unique  capacity  for  recollection, 
can  in  a  way  be  said  to  recapture  the  past.  But  in  what  way? 

1  have  always  thought  it  paradoxical  in  Bergson  to  maintain 
that  the  past  is  literally  never  lost — is  still  accessible  if  we 
could  expand  the  cerebral  sieves  that  control  by  elimination 
the  range  of  memory.  Suppose  that  I  could  remember  per- 
fectly in  every  respect  a  dinner  that  I  enjoyed  last  Christmas 
— the  memory  of  a  devoured  turkey  would  not  nourish  me 
now.  The  "substance"  of  the  past  is  irretrievable.  Marcel 
Proust  and  Santayana,2  on  the  other  hand,  have  taught  us 
that  we  can  recover  the  character  or  essence  of  a  past  occa- 
sion, if  not  its  substance.  And  this  Platonic  distinction  be- 
tween the  eternal  and  the  transitory  is  not  difficult  to  grasp  if 
we  consider,  for  example,  the  history  of  a  flower.  The  roses  on 
the  bush  in  my  garden  have  a  brief  material  life:  they  are 
here  today  and  gone  tomorrow.  But  their  peculiar  shades  of 
crimson  and  white  and  yellow,  or  their  ravishing  scents,  are 
quite  immune  to  the  perishing  ways  of  existence.  Other  roses 
can  sport  the  same  shades  of  color — can  shed  the  same  per- 
fumes in  the  stillness  of  another  evening.  As  the  rosebush 
each  June  "remembers"  the  qualities  of  old  blossoms  in  bear- 
ing new  ones,  so  the  human  brain,  with  its  congenital  capac- 
ity for  being  tilled  into  habits  of  recognition,  can  recapture 

2  See  "Proust  on  Essences,"  Essays  in  Literary  Criticism,  p.  241. 
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Prologue 

the  complexion  of  past  events  in  interpreting  them  in  the 
light  of  present  intuition.  In  the  doctrine  of  Santayana,  as 
well  as  in  the  novel  by  Proust,  the  quest  for  le  temps  perdu  is 
crowned  with  success  if  we  grant  their  distinction  between 
essences  and  events,  or  the  eternal  and  the  transient. 

It  is  an  open  scandal,  however,  that  memory  can  be  a 
cheat  as  well  as  a  miraculous  retriever  of  the  past.  I  can  be 
mistaken  about  even  fairly  recent  events  although  I  am  now 
convinced  that  I  remember  them  accurately,  and  it  is  small 
consolation  for  a  man  of  urgent  affairs  to  be  told  that  in  a 
"realm  of  truth"  all  our  memories  are  either  silently  rescinded 
or  confirmed.  In  the  heat  of  action  we  have  to  trust  the  cogni- 
tive claims  of  memory  as  the  backbone  of  our  "animal  faith." 
So  for  many  reasons  documents  and  other  forms  of  evidence 
are  a  great  help  in  keeping  the  wandering  mind  of  a  semi- 
poet  on  the  right  tracks.  I  kept  a  diary  for  several  years 
during  my  early  association  with  Santayana,  and  conse- 
quently the  recording  of  the  flowering  of  our  friendship  has 
an  intimacy  and  richness  of  detail  that  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  last  years  we  passed  together.  Above  all,  I  have  preserved 
more  than  three  hundred  letters  from  him,  spanning  the 
twenty-five  years  between  1927  and  1952,  and  these  are  the 
guiding  thread  on  which  I  have  strung  my  own  recollections 
and  comments. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  just  as  well  if  I  had  lived  alone 
with  my  memories;  as  far  as  the  incidents  of  our  friendship 
are  concerned,  it  now  strikes  me  that  I  am  opening  the  win- 
dows on  a  rather  small  and  isolated  world.  Conversations 
and  walks  and  meals  together  in  various  places  of  the  Old 
World,  some  intermittent  work  we  shared  on  a  stubborn 
manuscript,  a  few  friends  or  visitors  passing  in  and  out  to 
break  the  accepted  monotony  of  the  hours — I  have  no  events 
of  a  more  melodramatic  nature  to  recount. 

Since  the  death  of  Santayana,  however,  I  have  felt  a  kind 
of  persistent  inner  compulsion  to  embody  in  words,  while  the 
materials  of  memory  are  still  fresh  and  plastic,  my  recollec- 
ts 
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tions  of  him.  The  twenty-five  years  reviewed  were  unques- 
tionably the  best  of  my  life,  if  hardly  of  his;  and  I  am  quite 
conscious  of  having  strayed  on  many  occasions  from  his  genial 
shadow  and  recorded  incidents  or  made  observations  that  he 
might  have  preferred  to  remain  unnoticed  in  the  realm  of 
truth.  Be  that  as  it  may.  The  flowering  of  a  friendship  has  its 
own  peculiar  climate  and  background,  so  I  must  ask  the  in- 
dulgent reader  to  let  me  set  the  stage,  before  I  raise  the 
curtain  on  a  scene  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  I  first  met 
George  Santayana  and  began  the  intellectual  romance  of 
my  life. 
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One:  1927-28 


It  is  too  bad  if  I  hurt  your  feelings  by  calling  you  a 
young  barbarian.  It  was  very  far  from  my  intention, 
but  criticism  by  a  friend  is  a  delicate  matter,  and  I 
ought  to  have  been  more  considerate. 


Ihad  already  been  away  from  home  for  nearly  a  year,  for  it 
was  early  in  1926  that  I  had  first  sailed  from  New  York  to 
England.  My  interests  were  divided  equally  between  poetry 
and  philosophy,  and  I  intended  to  continue  my  studies 
abroad  as  long  as  I  could  afford  it.  I  was  fortunate  in  having 
a  sympathetic  aunt  who  had  lived  for  years  in  London,  and 
under  her  able  supervision  I  had  lectured  on  "Aspects  of 
American  Poetry"  and  even  bewildered  the  members  of  a 
women's  club  in  Mayf  air  with  a  series  of  lectures  on  Freudian 
psychology. 

But  the  written  words  of  Santayana  had  fired  me  since  my 
earliest  intellectual  stirrings.  Although  I  had  studied  philoso- 
phy for  several  years  at  Columbia  University,  and  was  there- 
fore acquainted  with  its  main  problems,  it  was  not  until  I 
opened  the  pages  of  Scepticism  and  Animal  Faith  that  I 
realized  fully  what  philosophy,  at  its  best,  could  still  be. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  perfect  marriage  of  form  and  matter  that 
won  me  over  so  utterly.  Poetry  and  philosophy  had  joined 
hands,  as  in  Plato,  and  their  union  was  irresistible. 

So  I  gave  up  lecturing  early  in  1927  and  decided  to  write 
an  ambitious  essay  on  the  deliberate  philosophy  of  Santayana. 
With  all  the  confidence  of  youth,  I  shut  myself  up  for  six 
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weeks  in  a  boardinghouse  in  Cranley  Gardens.  When  at  last 
the  work  was  finished,  I  was  haunted  by  a  terrible  doubt. 
Was  this  really  an  accurate  exposition  of  an  elaborate  system 
of  philosophy? 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  send  my  essay  to  Santayana  himself 
and  ask  him  frankly  what  he  thought  of  it.  A  week  of  anxiety 
ensued,  and  then  one  morning  a  letter  postmarked  Roma  and 
addressed  in  a  large  clear  handwriting  arrived.  To  put  it 
simply,  my  fondest  hopes  were  surpassed.  He  said  it  was  the 
best  interpretation  of  his  philosophy  he  had  ever  read.1  I 
walked  around  in  a  dream  all  that  day;  it  was  the  proudest 
moment  of  my  life,  and  without  question  my  hat  felt  rather 
small  on  my  head. 

In  replying  to  Santayana  I  expressed  a  desire  to  meet  him. 
I  mentioned  that  Rome  would  be  a  long  and  expensive  trip 
for  me,  but  that  if  he  intended  to  come  to  Paris  in  the  near 
future,  I  could  manage  that  quite  well.  He  answered  in  due 
course  and  suggested  that  if  I  cared  to  take  a  sea  voyage  from 
Tilbury  to  Naples,  he  would  be  pleased  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  trip.  Looking  back  over  the  years,  I  wonder  if  I  have 
ever  been  more  happy  or  excited  than  on  that  morning  in 
early  April,  1927,  when  I  boarded  one  of  the  Orient  liners  at 
Tilbury  and  sailed  for  Italy. 

In  Rome,  I  booked  in  at  a  modest  hotel-pension  in  the  Via 
delle  Quattro  Fontane.  Santay ana's  comfortable  old-fashioned 
hotel  was  just  down  the  street  in  the  Piazza  Barberini,  where 
Bernini's  Triton  gurgled  and  the  bold  light  transformed  the 
surrounding  houses  into  old  gold.  As  I  had  no  fixed  hour  to 
call  on  him,  I  was  a  bit  perplexed  and  loitered  for  a  long  time 
that  afternoon  in  the  broad  sun-dazed  piazza.  But  at  last  I 

1  With  the  support  of  this  letter,  I  was  able  to  persuade  Mr.  Sidney  Hooper, 
the  original  editor  of  The  Journal  of  Philosophical  Studies  (it  is  now  called 
simply  Philosophy),  to  accept  my  essay  (Vol.  II,  No.  7) — "A  Study  of 
Santayana."  Unfortunately  I  must  have  mislaid  my  first  two  letters  from 
Santayana  in  my  old  lodgings  in  London,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to 
recover  them.  But  Mr.  Hooper  must  have  been  duly  impressed  by  what 
Santayana  wrote  to  me,  for  he  was  kind  enough  to  append  a  note  to  my 
essay  in  which  he  states:  "Professor  Santayana,  who  read  this  article  in 
manuscript,  expressed  the  view  that  it  is  an  excellent  and  accurate  exposition 
of  his  philosophy." 
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One:  iQ2y-28 

sent  my  name  upstairs  and  was  soon  in  the  lift  on  the  way 
to  his  apartment.  I  had  never  seen  a  photograph  of 
Santayana,  but  for  some  obscure  reason  I  had  visualized 
him  as  rather  thin — almost  emaciated:  a  sort  of  pale  Latin 
gymnosophist  stranded  on  the  shores  of  contemplation.  It 
was  this  imaginary  picture  of  him,  I  now  think,  that  had 
made  me  apprehensive. 

The  man  who  arose  from  his  desk  to  greet  me  was  of 
moderate  stature  and  rather  plump.  He  had  large  brown, 
brilliant  eyes  (extremely  Spanish),  and  his  ready  smile  and 
ample  waistline  reassured  me  at  once.  He  shook  hands  in  the 
English  manner,  but  there  was  nothing  perfunctory  about 
either  his  gestures  or  his  inquiries  concerning  my  voyage  and 
accommodations  in  Rome.  This  was  not  a  shy  bookworm,  or 
a  mystic  recluse,  or  a  Bohemian  aesthete;  I  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  old-fashioned  gentleman  who  happened  also  to  be 
a  poet,  scholar  and  philosopher.  From  the  first  our  conversa- 
tion was  quite  casual  and  spontaneous.  Something  youthful 
about  his  manner  and  turns  of  thought  bridged  the  gulf  of 
years  between  us.  I  forgot  completely  that  I  was  with  a  much 
older  man,  and  Santayana  for  his  part  seemed  astonished 
when  I  told  him  that  I  was  only  twenty-two. 

I  remember  that  he  seemed  a  trifle  impatient  that  after- 
noon when  I  spoke  about  his  poetry  or  his  earlier  books  on 
aesthetics  and  religion.  He  assured  me  that  there  was  no 
"dark  lady"  to  be  identified  in  his  sonnets:  it  was  all  an 
idealization  of  conventional  themes.  Since  he  was  expected  to 
write  a  book  ("like  all  American  professors"),  and  the  Har- 
vard department  of  philosophy  knew  that  he  was  competent 
in  the  field  of  aesthetics,  The  Sense  of  Beauty  was  the  result. 
As  for  his  second  book — Interpretations  of  Poetry  and  Re- 
ligion— he  merely  remarked  that  the  issues  which  he  dis- 
cussed in  that  work  were  very  much  "in  the  air"  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  When  I  told  him  that  I  had  never  read  Matthew 
Arnold  but  was  steeped  in  Walter  Pater,  he  only  smiled  and 
shook  his  head  in  mock  disapproval. 

In  the  days  following  I  had  a  standing  invitation  to 
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luncheon,  and  for  me  at  least  these  midday  meals  were  great 
events,  materially  as  well  as  spiritually.  At  first  he  took  me  to 
rather  fashionable  restaurants  that  catered  to  the  tourists,  but 
soon  we  went  regularly  to  a  more  popular  place  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  Food  always  made  an  enormous  difference  to 
Santayana.  All  the  fatigue  of  a  long  morning  at  his  desk 
seemed  to  disappear  like  magic  as  soon  as  the  bread  had 
been  broken  and  the  wine  poured.  I  soon  learned  not  to 
worry  him  with  philosophy  until  the  black  coffee  had  been 
served  and  even  then  let  the  discussion  grow  out  of  what 
George  Meredith  has  called  a  "post-digestive  calm."  Around 
three  o'clock  we  would  either  go  for  a  stroll  in  the  Pincio  or 
climb  slowly  to  a  position  on  one  of  the  surrounding  hills 
that  afforded  a  memorable  view  of  the  campagna  and  the 
city  below  us. 

On  the  few  occasions  when  we  did  visit  the  museums, 
Santayana  would  concentrate  on  two  or  three  outstanding 
works  that  he  wanted  me  to  appreciate  and  retain  in  memory. 
We  never  stayed  for  long.  It  disturbed  him  to  be  jostled  by 
some  company  of  weary  tourists  herded  together  by  a  guide 
sputtering  in  various  mangled  languages.  But  I  recall  being 
rather  vexed  by  his  somewhat  disdainful  attitude  toward  the 
feminine  statutes  or  the  languorous  buxom  model  of  a  Titian. 
In  this  one  respect  he  did  seem  to  be  typical  of  other  school- 
masters I  had  run  across,  most  of  whom  invariably  displayed 
a  singular  indifference  to  what  he  referred  to  as  "the  cult  of 
Venus."  On  the  whole,  however,  he  was  an  excellent  and 
sympathetic  guide,  and  in  the  mornings  I  could  visit  the 
museums  alone  and  burn  with  the  "gem-like"  flame  of  Pater 
to  my  heart's  content. 

One  afternoon  I  inadvertently  ruffled  a  most  sensitive  side 
of  his  nature.  We  were  gazing  at  St.  Peter's  from  some  high 
point  of  vantage,  and  Santayana,  after  indicating  the  private 
railway  that  ran  through  the  grounds  of  the  Vatican,  began 
explaining  some  point  of  ecclesiastical  administration  to  me. 
For  some  unaccountable  reason  ( I  am  a  low  Presbyterian  by 
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upbringing  although  a  Catholic  by  baptism)  I  suddenly 
blurted  out: 

"What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  simple  Master  who  walked 
by  the  Sea  of  Galilee?  I  wonder  indeed  what  He  would  think 
if  He  returned  to  the  world  today  and  saw  this  power  organi- 
zation at  work." 

Santayana  was  flabbergasted  and  angry  at  my  explosive 
remark.  I  think  he  considered  it  a  crude  and  impertinent 
piece  of  provincial  Protestant  prejudice.  He  controlled  him- 
self by  saying  nothing  and  we  walked  along  in  total  silence.2 

1  realized  I  had  been  a  bit  offhand  and  mumbled  some  kind 
of  apology.  He  recovered  his  composure  and  I  remember  the 
gist  of  what  he  then  said  quite  well.  He  began  by  saying  that 
he  had  been  rather  disappointed  at  my  observation  because 
he  had  hoped  that  I  was  more  sympathetic  to  a  great  tradi- 
tion like  the  Catholic  Church.  He  had  heard  quite  enough  of 
my  type  of  criticism  in  New  England.  Even  if  the  early 
history  of  the  Church  was  bloody — full  of  political  intrigue 
and  other  imperfections — it  was  wiser  to  accept  the  long 
continuity  of  such  an  establishment  than  to  pick  flaws  in  it.  If 
unfortunately — like  himself — you  could  not  hold  the  official 
doctrine,  it  was  not  necessary  to  become  impatient  with  such 
a  magnificent  embodiment  of  the  human  spirit.  Why  go  the 
way  of  the  low  Protestants  and  attempt  to  confirm  a  few 
hypothetical  sayings  and  actions  of  an  alleged  Founder,  and 
then  base  your  whole  religion  and  theology  on  such  a  flimsy 
foundation?  Santayana  concluded  by  saying  that  his  reason 
for  not  being  an  active  Catholic  was  not  because  the  Church 
was  too  powerful  in  the  world,  or  too  dogmatic  in  doctrine,  or 

2  Some  years  ago,  when  I  recounted  this  early  incident  to  Bertrand  Russell, 
he  did  not  seem  at  all  surprised.  "Of  course,"  he  answered,  "Jesus  of  Nazareth 
for  Santayana  was  only  some  obscure  low  common  person.  Santayana  was 
only  interested  in  the  Logos  and  the  Catholic  ritual."  There  is  a  large  grain 
of  truth  in  what  Russell  said.  Santayana  was  fascinated  by  the  Idea  of 
Christ.  It  was  this  Idea  that  had  touched  the  hearts  of  men.  The  historical 
figure — if  it  existed — was  simply  some  left-wing  reformer,  a  source  of 
nuisance  to  the  conservative  orthodox  party  in  Jerusalem  who  was  bent  on 
maintaining  good  political  and  commercial  relations  with  Rome. 
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too  ornamental  in  expression — the  usual  Protestant  strictures. 
It  was  simply  because  he  felt  that  it  was  too  human — too 
good  to  be  true.  Nature  at  large  could  hardly  conform  so 
closely  to  the  heart's  desire. 

The  only  other  complication  I  can  recall  in  the  first  flower- 
ing of  our  friendship  was  provoked  by  the  continental  edition 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  As  Santayana  would  glance 
at  his  Italian  newspaper  before  luncheon  was  served,  I 
deemed  it  appropriate  to  have  a  newspaper  myself.  Unfor- 
tunately the  fat  headwaiter  at  our  more  popular  restaurant 
would  spot  the  bold  headlines  in  English,  and  attempting  to 
be  affable  and  display  as  well  his  knowledge  of  strange 
tongues,  he  would  invariably  perforate  our  privacy  (as  he 
brushed  off  an  innocent  crumb  with  a  majestic  swish  of  his 
napkin)  with  some  trivial  interpolation  in  mangled  English. 
( "My  f ratello  he  work  in  Keecago,"  etc. )  The  other  customers 
would  look  up  from  their  trailing  spaghetti  and  comment 
loudly  on  the  number  of  American  tourists  in  Rome.  This 
worried  Santayana.  He  instinctively  shrank  from  attracting 
attention  in  any  form — at  least  this  was  true  of  all  the  years 
I  knew  him.  So  I  learned  to  respect  his  wishes  and  deferred 
my  anxiety  over  the  position  of  the  New  York  Giants  until 
later  in  the  day. 

I  had  been  in  Rome  for  about  six  weeks,  and  as  my  funds 
were  getting  low,  I  said  something  to  the  effect  that  I  must 
leave  Rome  shortly  and  arrange  things  for  my  return  to 
America.  Santayana  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  then  re- 
marked that  it  would  be  a  pity  for  me  not  to  see  Paris.  I 
answered  that  I  hoped  to  stop  there  for  a  few  days  before 
crossing  the  Channel  to  England. 

Suddenly  he  turned  to  me  and  said  rather  deliberately,  as 
if  he  had  been  thinking  it  over  for  some  time: 

"I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  you.  How  would  you  like 
to  help  me  with  the  preparation  of  The  Realm  of  Matter? 
I  could  do  with  a  secretary  for  a  year  or  two  and  you're  just 
the  person." 
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I  was  so  startled  by  his  question  that  I  half  choked  on  a 
hiscotto,  but  somehow  I  managed  to  answer,  "Why,  I  think 
it's  a  splendid  idea." 

The  ice  having  been  broken,  the  business  of  working  out 
the  details  of  our  arrangement  proceeded  smoothly,  and  the 
conditions  agreed  upon  could  not  have  been  happier  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned.  In  the  first  place,  Santayana  was  to  turn 
over  the  manuscript  of  The  Realm  of  Matter  to  me  (I  shall 
have  more  to  say  shortly  concerning  the  nature  of  my  secre- 
tarial duties);  secondly,  I  could  live  wherever  I  wished  in 
Europe  and  he  would  arrange  to  have  me  visit  him  from  time 
to  time  when  it  proved  convenient;  and  lastly,  he  promised 
to  support  me  until  his  book  was  finished.  This  time  limit  to 
our  arrangement  was  emphasized  by  Santayana  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  mislead  me  in  regard  to  my  eventual  future.  But  he 
said  that  the  work  on  his  book  "would  occupy  us  for  about 
two  years."  A  few  days  later  I  left  for  Paris  and  Santayana 
promised  to  follow  me  there  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

When  he  arrived  a  little  later,  I  was  surprised  to  learn — in 
view  of  his  alleged  aloofness — that  for  many  summers  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  residing  with  an  old  American  friend, 
Charles  Augustus  Strong,  in  an  apartment  in  the  Avenue  de 
TObservatoire  near  the  Luxembourg.  As  I  had  heard  nothing 
previously  about  this  arrangement,  I  could  only  surmise  that 
there  must  have  been  an  exchange  of  letters  to  determine 
whether  or  not  I  might  prove  a  nuisance  in  Paris.  But  Mr. 
Strong  must  have  been  impressed  by  what  Santayana  told 
him,  for  in  a  few  days  I  was  invited  over  to  the  Left  Bank 
for  discussion.  I  soon  gathered  that  their  apartment  had  be- 
come a  kind  of  summer  headquarters  for  visiting  American 
professors  (Santayana  did  not  always  attend  these  high 
deliberations )  and  that  the  great  Henri  Bergson  himself  had 
come  over  several  times  from  Passy  for  tea,  if  not  instruction. 

Santayana  and  Strong  (I  shall  now  drop  the  Mr.,  as  the 
latter  shortly  urged  me  to)  had  been  friends  since  their  col- 
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lege  days,  and  judging  by  early  photographs  that  I  have  seen 
of  them,  they  were  two  very  good-looking  young  men  when 
they  shared  a  Harvard  fellowship  together  in  Germany  in 
1886.  But  Strong  had  become  passionately  and  exclusively 
interested  in  a  set  of  obstinate  puzzles  that  have  been  digni- 
fied by  the  rather  ominous  name  of  epistemology:  a  discipline 
that  may  be  defined  roughly  as  an  attempt  to  explain  how  we 
know  what  we  know  without  studying  philosophy.  This  was 
Strong's  self-appointed  lifework,  and  having  toiled  unceas- 
ingly over  his  puzzles  for  four  decades,  his  honest  soul  had 
become  embittered  by  a  strange  lack  of  public  attention. 
Fortunately  I  had  read  one  of  his  books,  The  Origin  of 
Consciousness,  and  he  was  delighted  to  find  someone  who 
appreciated  his  labors. 

When  I  first  sat  talking  with  them  in  the  sunny  parlor  I 
was  at  once  aware  of  a  certain  tension  that  existed  whenever 
technical  questions  were  aired — which  was  frequently  be- 
cause of  Strong's  ruling  passion.  Things  went  smoothly 
enough  if  I  commented  on  my  fresh  impressions  of  Paris  or 
Santayana  interpolated  some  mild  chestnut  by  way  of  relief. 
But  Strong  was  not  to  be  beguiled  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes  from  the  urgent  complications  of  epistemology;  a 
pause  was  to  be  considered  a  kind  of  indulgence  or  necessary 
breathing  spell.  The  intensity  and  narrowness  of  his  pet  pre- 
occupations had  become  a  manifest  strain  on  Santayana,  who 
later  confessed  to  me  that  on  several  occasions  in  recent 
summers  he  had  felt  compelled  to  move  to  a  hotel  in  Paris  in 
order  to  finish  some  work  in  hand.  But  the  bonds  of  sentiment 
established  by  years  of  friendship  are  not  easily  broken  off; 
as  in  marriage,  they  can  be  strained  considerably  before 
actually  snapping. 

I  listened  with  considerable  interest  to  everything  that 
Strong  said,  for  although  I  had  adopted  Santayana's  doctrine 
(a  source  of  irritation  and  challenge  to  Strong),  all  problems 
in  philosophy  were  fresh  and  fascinating  to  me.  But  with 
Santayana  it  was  a  different  story.  His  mind  was  made  up; 
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his  official  position  had  been  made  public  in  Scepticism  and 
Animal  Faith.  And  Strong's  reluctance  to  accept  this  fact  as  a 
condition  for  discussion  rather  puzzled  me.  In  my  innocence 
I  failed  to  realize  that  nothing  could  be  more  calamitous  to 
a  man  of  Strong's  nature  than  to  have  any  question  finally 
settled.  Not  only  would  a  satisfactory  solution  of  anything 
suggest  the  horrible  possibility  that  some  day  there  might 
be  a  scarcity  of  bones  to  growl  over,  but  it  is  somehow  re- 
pugnant to  the  Protestant  conscience  itself,  which  requires 
either  a  subjective  Devil  or  an  epistemological  problem  to 
wrestle  with  ad  infinitum.  Nevertheless,  all  conflicts  of  the 
"inner  life"  might  be  rendered  less  self -sapping  by  a  sharing 
of  private  anguish,  and  Strong  was  happier  and  healthier  if 
he  had  some  fellow  philosopher  at  hand  for  him  to  whet  his 
thoughts  on.  For  years  Santayana  had  served  this  purpose 
admirably,  even  granting  that  the  upshot  of  all  this  honing 
of  conceptual  instruments  was  not  a  complete  angelic  union 
of  opinion.  On  all  the  major  issues  of  philosophy  they  were  of 
course  in  substantial  agreement;  it  was  only  when  it  came  to 
these  obstinate  small  bones  of  contention  that  there  was  often 
a  fairly  violent  tempest  in  an  epistemological  teapot. 

In  the  background  of  these  purely  professional  discords 
were  the  hard  facts  that  Santayana  was  a  Castilian  by  birth, 
a  Catholic  by  sentiment,  and  a  litterateur  as  well  as  a  meta- 
physician; while  Strong  was  an  old-fashioned  American,  a 
Puritan,  with  an  admiration  for  the  liberating  side  of  science. 
The  early  death  of  Strong's  wife  had  drawn  them  closer  to- 
gether, and  when  Santayana  retired  from  Harvard  in  1912, 
they  had  decided  to  set  up  headquarters  in  the  apartment  in 
the  Avenue  de  l'Observatoire.  Apart  from  the  business  of 
philosophy,  the  problem  of  the  education  of  Strong's  only 
child,  Margaret,  had  no  doubt  provided  another  urgent  topic 
of  conversation.  Santayana  has  talked  to  me  about  these  some- 
what unacademic  complications,  and  I  have  gathered  that 
they  turned  out  to  be  as  bewildering  as  epistemological 
puzzles.  When  I  came  on  the  scene,  however,  the  first 
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shadows  of  evening  had  fallen,  and  while  one  man  was 
bathed  in  the  golden  glow  of  public  recognition,  the  other 
was  rather  lost  in  the  gloom  of  comparative  obscurity.  All 
their  congenital  differences  had  become  accentuated,  and  of 
course  the  irrational  ghost  of  intolerance  is  inclined  to  haunt 
our  later  years. 

Then  one  day  Santayana  gave  me  the  bulky  manuscript 
of  The  Realm  of  Matter,  written  in  his  hand,  and  explained 
just  what  he  wanted  me  to  do.  He  had  composed  two  drafts 
( sometimes  three)  of  every  chapter  of  the  book,  and  he  asked 
me  to  study  these  alternative  accounts  of  the  same  topics, 
mark  out  the  passages  or  paragraphs  I  liked  best,  and  then 
try  to  reconstruct,  as  it  were,  the  ideal  chapters  to  compose 
the  final  version.  I  was  duly  impressed  and  somewhat  alarmed 
at  the  nature  of  my  task,  but  Santayana  was  sympathetic  and 
encouraging,  and  I  knew,  of  course,  that  he  would  have  the 
last  word  about  everything.  For  various  reasons  he  was  rather 
fed  up  with  philosophy  that  summer  and  welcomed  an  op- 
portunity to  delegate  the  reshuffling  of  an  enormous  pack  of 
paragraphs  to  a  younger  partner.  Although  I  was  hardly 
aware  of  it  at  the  time,  he  was  already  sketching  out  some 
provisional  chapters  of  The  Last  Puritan — the  novel  which 
had  been  circulating  in  his  mind  for  many  years. 

In  retrospect,  I  like  to  think  I  was  an  entertainment  as  well 
as  a  help  to  Santayana  in  Paris — at  least  in  the  summer  of 
1927.  I  showed  him  the  poems  I  had  published  ( our  interest 
in  poetry  was  another  thing  that  Strong  did  not  share  with 
us  wholeheartedly);  he  helped  me  with  my  French,  using 
Le  Temps  as  a  kind  of  daily  assigned  reading,  and  occasion- 
ally we  went  to  a  matinee  at  the  Odeon  or  the  Theatre 
Francais.  Santayana  knew  a  great  deal  of  Racine  by  heart 
and  I  would  have  been  quite  lost  without  his  running  com- 
mentary in  sotto  voce.  In  the  evening  we  would  often  meet 
at  some  cafe-restaurant — say  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 
After  a  pernod  (sometimes  two)  he  would  order  dinner  to  be 
served  outdoors.  Philosophy  was  forgotten  as  we  watched  the 
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gay  cosmopolitan  throng  or  commented  on  the  news  of  the 
day.  That  is  to  say,  technical  philosophy  was  banned  and 
the  realm  of  matter  enjoyed  rather  than  discussed.  But  I  felt 
that  I  was  realizing  a  certain  philosophy  of  life  that  I  had  not 
experienced  in  either  America  or  England.  About  nine-thirty 
Santayana  would  say  good  night.  He  liked  to  stroll  by  the 
Seine  alone  for  a  while  before  taking  his  favorite  footbridge 
over  to  the  apartment  near  the  Luxembourg. 

Later  on  in  the  summer  Strong  suddenly  left  for  Switzer- 
land. From  time  to  time,  all  his  life,  he  had  been  the  victim 
of  a  kind  of  nervous  exhaustion,  so  in  later  years  he  had  gone 
periodically  to  a  clinic  near  Glion-sur-Montreux  in  an  effort 
to  recover  his  zest  for  work.  The  life  at  the  clinic  bored  him, 
but  he  felt  it  was  his  moral  duty  to  get  fit  as  soon  as  possible: 
he  was  as  dedicated  as  always  to  the  quest  for  Truth.  This 
summer,  however,  he  had  deserted  Paris  rather  earlier  than 
usual,  and  I  was  about  to  learn  that  there  had  been  unusual 
complications  to  disturb  him. 

Early  one  evening  I  went  to  meet  Santayana  at  a  cafe  near 
the  Rond-Point  on  the  Champs  Elysees.  He  was  rather  late  in 
arriving,  and  as  he  was  always  most  punctilious,  I  became  a 
trifle  anxious.  When  finally  he  did  turn  up,  he  seemed  too 
tired  to  talk  much  at  first.  So  we  sat  watching  the  fountains 
climbing  in  the  slanting  rose  light  and  refreshed  ourselves 
with  a  couple  of  aperitifs.  After  a  while  he  said  to  me: 

"I've  been  to  a  wedding  today  and  I'm  quite  weary.  Per- 
haps I've  had  a  few  extra  drinks — but  I  trust  it  is  not  too 
apparent." 

I  soon  discovered  that  Santayana  had  played  an  important 
role  at  the  wedding,  but  here  I  prefer  to  fall  back  on  a  letter 
he  wrote  somewhat  later  in  the  year  to  his  nephew,  George 
Sturgis,  in  Boston. 

...  In  Paris  I  spent  a  rather  exciting  summer,  being  a 
party  to  a  sort  of  run-away  match.  Don't  be  alarmed;  it 
isn't  I  that  was  married,  but  Margaret  Strong;  only  in  the 
absence  of  her  father  I  had  to  officiate  as  sponsor,  or  wit- 
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ness,  or  giver-away,  or  whatever  you  call  it.  There  were  two 
weddings, — a  week  apart — which  was  an  absurdity  in  itself: 
after  the  first  one,  at  the  mairie,  I  gave  the  party  a  break- 
fast: we  were  only  six  persons,  and  it  went  off  very  well. 
At  the  second  wedding,  which  was  in  the  American  Episco- 
pal Church,  I  had  to  lead  the  (married)  bride  up  the  aisle, 
in  the  conventional  fashion.  People  said:  Voila  le  Papa!  but 
I  felt  like  a  fool  and  rather  like  a  fraud.  The  Chilean  charge 
d'affaires  gave  a  reception  for  us  afterwards,  and  the  bride 
was  much  admired  with  her  "golden"  eyes  and  her  nun-like 
tulle  veil.  I  ought  to  have  said  that  the  bridegroom  is  an 
impecunious  but  rather  fashionable  Chilean  named  Jorge 
Cuevas  .  .  .  Strong  in  Switzerland  was  left  out  in  the  cold, 
except  for  my  letters.  He  finally  telegraphed  his  consent  and 
blessing  at  the  very  last  moment;  and  now  having  seen  his 
son-in-law,  he  is  quite  reconciled  or  rather  positively  pleased. 

I  have  no  desire  to  elaborate  on  this  firsthand  report  of  the 
marriage  of  a  granddaughter  of  the  old  John  D.  Rockefeller; 
whatever  else  I  have  been  told  by  Santayana  can  be  confined 
to  the  silence  of  his  realm  of  truth.  But  given  a  splendid 
opportunity,  Jorge  Cuevas  certainly  made  himself  recog- 
nized not  only  as  an  outstanding  impresario  in  the  world  of 
the  ballet;  he  was  also  known  in  fashionable  circles  as  a  man 
with  the  capacity  to  "throw"  a  lavish  party  second  to  none  in 
Europe.  As  Santayana  put  it  years  later:  "It  would  take  a 
Marcel  Proust  to  do  full  justice  to  his  fantastic  story." 

Sometime  in  September,  Santayana  left  Paris  to  spend  his 
customary  fortnight  in  Venice  before  "going  home  to  Rome/' 
and  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  return  to  London  for  the 
winter,  there  to  shuffle  into  an  ideal  order  the  recalcitrant 
paragraphs  of  The  Realm  of  Matter. 

Back  in  England,  I  was  fortunate  to  attend  a  course  of 
lectures  on  "Mind  and  Matter"  that  Bertrand  Russell  was 
then  giving  at  the  Institute  of  Philosophy  in  Gordon  Square. 
As  he  had  known  Santayana  on  and  off  for  many  years,  I  was 
privileged  to  walk  with  him  sometimes  after  his  lecture. 
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Russell  was  a  great  counterattraction  to  Santayana,  both  as  a 
thinker  and  a  person.  He  had  the  most  incisive  and  brilliant 
mind  I  have  ever  encountered,  and  there  are  several  perma- 
nent deposits  he  has  made  in  my  fund  of  knowledge.  In  the 
lecture  hall  he  reminded  me  of  a  surgeon  I  once  knew  who 
was  never  happy  until  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  use  his 
scalpel — only  in  Russell's  case  it  was  Occam's  honed  razor. 
As  a  man,  he  was  more  virile  and  distractible  than  Santayana: 
he  could  never  suffer  fools  gladly  and  was  bent  on  eliminat- 
ing humbug  wherever  he  found  it — in  politics,  religion,  or 
philosophy.  Vested  illusions  like  the  sacrament  of  marriage, 
or  God,  or  "substance,"  were  to  be  dissolved  in  the  cold  light 
of  analysis.  What  was  to  supersede  them  might  be  more  un- 
certain and  tentative  but  could  hardly  be  worse. 

Through  Santayana,  again,  I  soon  met  two  Doyens  of  the 
literary  establishment:  Logan  Pearsall  Smith  and  Desmond 
MacCarthy.  But  I  got  little  out  of  them.  "Logan"  was  very 
kind  to  me  and  I  had  tea  at  his  house  in  St.  Leonard's 
Terrace  several  times,  but  he  irritated  me  by  making  furtive 
inquiries  into  Santayana's  private  life.  And  one  day  when  I 
happened  to  mention  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot,  he  warned  me  solemnly 
not  to  go  "slumming  with  such  an  eccentric  fraud."  Desmond 
MacCarthy  asked  me  to  his  club  for  luncheon,  and  after  in- 
quiring what  books  he  should  read  on  contemporary  phi- 
lisophy,  declaimed  solidly  on  Max  Beerbohm  and  Andrew 
Lang  for  two  hours  over  the  wine.  I  don't  think  I  got  a  word 
in  edgewise,  but  I  did  help  to  arrange  for  Santayana  to  con- 
tribute an  essay  on  Hamlet  for  the  first  issue  of  Life  and 
Letters. 

Meantime,  with  no  sunshine  to  entice  me  from  my  desk, 
I  was  working  in  earnest  on  The  Realm  of  Matter.  I  would 
comb  the  alternative  versions  of  each  chapter  and  then  write 
out  a  list  of  "suggestions"  to  submit  to  Santayana.  Some  of 
these  notes  were  eventually  accepted,  but  I  fear  that  my 
ambitious  reconstructions  of  ideal  chapters  were  doomed  to 
be  silently  rejected.  The  painful  discovery  that  I  was  not  an 
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indispensable  collaborator  did  not  dawn  on  me  immediately, 
but  a  letter  from  Santayana  on  March  16  suggests  that  at 
least  I  was  useful  as  a  moral  support: 

Chapter  III,  copied,  has  arrived  safely.  I  have  glanced  at 
your  notes  which  seem  to  be  like  the  cries  of  encouragement 
which  are  shouted  from  the  towpath  to  a  struggling  eight. 
I  forgot  to  look  (I  am  writing  this  at  the  post  office)  whether 
you,  or  the  elderly  lady  who  finds  substance  presumptuous3 
made  any  comment  on  my  Pharaoh's  dream:  because  I  have 
an  uncomfortable  suspicion  that  it  was  the  chaste  Joseph  and 
not  the  mighty  Moses,  who  interpreted  it.  This  sort  of  thing 
is  what  I  suffer,  for  my  father's  sin,  in  not  reading  me  the 
Bible  in  my  youth.  — I  have  finished  the  article  on  Bradley4 
and  turned  again  to  Matter.  I  am  not  sure  whether  Chapter 
IV,  leavings  of  the  previous  chapters,  is  worth  putting  in. 
We  shall  see. 

I  had  written  a  review  of  Wyndham  Lewis's  Time  and 
Western  Man  and  I  posted  Santayana  not  only  a  copy  of  my 
review  but  a  poem  as  well.  In  reply,  I  received  (May  21) 
the  following  letter  from  Rome: 

Thank  you  for  your  article  and  poem.  I  like  the  latter  (to 
speak  of  that  first)  very  much.  It  carries;  it  leaves  an  impres- 
sion, not  quite  of  satisfaction,  but  of  suspense  as  if  one  had 
drawn  a  long  breath;  there  is  more  which  is  not  here,  and 
what  is  here  is  exciting.  You  have  a  good  deal  of  sensuous 
power.  And  you  have  also  decorative  richness,  as  if  it  were 
Chinese  embroidery.  I  don't  always  recognise  or  like  the 
image,  or  the  phrasing:  it  is  not  classic  enough  for  my  old- 
fashioned  taste:  but  this  is  my  fault  rather  than  yours.  And 
it  is  something  more:  because  I  think  that  the  chief  reason 
why  your  writing,  I  mean,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  lacks 
something  which  it  almost  has — I  mean,  perfect  ease  and  dis- 
tinction— is  that  your  mind  is  not  saturated  enough  with  the 

3  The  lady  in  Gloucester  Road  who  did  the  typing  and  found  Chapter  III 
on  "Presumable  Properties  of  Substance"  to  be  "horribly  materialistic." 

4  Some  Turns  of  Thought  in  Modern  Philosophy,  Chapter  II,  "Fifty  Years  of 
British  Idealism." 
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poetry  or  precision  of  others:  you  are  satisfied  with  the  word 
that  occurs  to  you,  even  if  a  much  better  one  exists  round  the 
corner  which  doesn't  occur  to  you,  because  you  haven't  read 
or  heard  the  best  speech  often  enough  for  it  to  be  spontane- 
ously and  familiarly  your  own. 

It  is  here  that  your  article,  too,  is  not  quite  what  I  should 
have  supposed  natural:  but  let  me  admit  at  once  that  both  in 
this  article  and  in  your  verses,  what  I  miss  is  perhaps  not 
wanted,  and  ought  not  to  be  missed:  its  absence  may  make 
the  freshness  and  modernness  of  your  perceptions.  However, 
this  is  what  strikes  me,  that  you  don't  say  that  "flux"  is  Hera- 
clitus  and  eternity  or  essence  is  Plato:  or  that,  even  if  not 
mentioning  those  particular  worthies,  you  don't  realise  the 
familiarity,  the  old,  old  orthodoxy  of  both  conceptions  and  of 
my  way  of  combining  them.  My  dear  Cory,  you  are  a  young 
barbarian:  which  makes  it  all  the  more  wonderful  that  you 
should  have  been  so  won  over,  and  so  inwardly  fertilised 
by  a  view  like  mine;  because  you  understand  the  true  in- 
wardness of  it,  and  your  ways  of  expressing  it  are  enough 
your  own  for  me  to  feel  sure  that  it  is  not  a  casual  adoption 
of  a  technical  theory,  but  a  true  participation  in  the  Idea. 
Yes,  your  article  is  absolutely  right.  Only,  as  you  know,  I  am 
as  much  an  advocate  of  flux  in  existence  as  of  eternity  and 
identity  in  essence;  and  the  positions  are  not  alternative,  but 
correlative. 

As  I  reread  this  letter  after  so  many  years,  I  am  covered 
with  confusion  to  think  that  it  once  exasperated  me;  I  should 
have  been  flattered  by  the  interest  it  showed  in  my  work. 
But  the  word  "barbarian"  irritated  me,  because  it  was  so  true 
— such  a  "palpable  hit."  I  was — as  Santayana  had  told  me  in 
Paris — a  very  "unevenly  educated  young  man."  My  mind 
lacked  the  essential  ballast  that  can  only  be  supplied  by 
controlled  reading  and  long  residence  in  learned  quarters. 
Concerning  my  poetry,  I  was  even  more  insufferable.  The 
fact  that  I  had  published  some  verses  in  respectable  maga- 
zines like  Poetry  in  Chicago,  and  the  New  Adelphi  in  London, 
had  led  me  to  believe  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  becoming  an 
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established  poet.  I  knew  some  of  Santayana's  sonnets  by 
heart,  but  I  considered  them  graceful  exercises  in  versi- 
fication. 

My  reply  to  Santayana  must  have  been  silly  and  petulant, 
if  we  are  to  read  between  the  lines  of  his  affectionate  letter 
of  May  29: 

It  is  too  bad  if  I  hurt  your  f eelings  by  calling  you  a  young 
barbarian.  It  was  very  far  from  my  intention,  but  criticism  by 
a  friend  is  a  delicate  matter,  and  I  ought  to  have  been  more 
considerate.  Would  you  have  minded  if,  supposing  you  had 
green  eyes,  I  had  called  you  a  green-eyed  wild  animal,  like  a 
stag  in  the  forest,  who  by  some  miracle  doesn't  run  away 
from  you?  I  once  wrote  something  like  this  to  my  friend  Rob- 
erts (it  being  rather  too  sentimental  to  say)  and  he  was 
frightfully  pleased.  True  he  was  nearer  my  own  age,  only 
twenty  years  younger,  and  didn't  regard  me  as  an  authority 
at  all;  and  for  that  reason,  and  his  natural  transcendental 
conceit  (he  is  now  out  of  his  mind,  I  fear)  he  felt  how  envi- 
ous I  was  in  my  heart  of  hearts  of  his  green  eyes  and  his 
animal  wildness.  I  have  always  felt  the  deeper  roots  of  what 
is  animal  in  man,  and,  in  one  sense,  its  prior  rights :  and  the 
rebellion  against  hardness  and  sober  reason,  the  barbarian 
pride,  has  always  seemed  to  me  full  of  a  kind  of  wild  poetry 
and  strength  which  it  was  a  sorrow  to  me  not  to  understand 
perfectly.  By  barbarian  I  understand  undisciplined,  rebel- 
lious against  the  nature  of  things,  non-Moslem,  then,  rather 
than  non-Christian — for  you  know  "moslem"  means  "re- 
signed," "submissive."  When  people  despise  that  which 
exists,  in  language,  vocabulary,  or  morals,  and  set  up  the 
sufficiency  of  their  unchastened  impulses,  they  are  barbari- 
ans. But,  as  I  said  in  my  letter  the  other  day,  that  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a  fresh  civilization.  It  is  only  at  first  that  it 
seems  crude  and  unnecessarily  wasteful.  Thus  Christianity, 
Gothic  architecture,  and  German  philosophy — as  well  as 
much  in  the  spirit  of  English  poetry  (cf.  my  "Hamlet"!) — 
are  barbarous  in  principle.  I  am  therefore  far  from  contemp- 
tuous when  I  use  the  word:  but  you  perhaps  really  prefer  the 
classical — do  you? — and  in  that  case,  I  take  the  epithet  back, 
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as  applied  to  you,  because  to  look  away  from  barbarism  is 
the  most  that  any  rational  man  can  achieve. 

I  am  not  sure  when  I  shall  get  to  Paris,  and  send  you  your 
cheque  now,  in  case  you  want  to  get  some  clothes,  etc.,  in 
London  before  you  leave,  and  also  for  your  journey. 
P.S.  I  have  borrowed  "Marius"  and  almost  finished  reading 
it.  But  more  of  this  later. 

I  must  have  told  Santayana  of  my  devotion  to  Pater,  be- 
cause he  was  rereading  Marius  the  Epicurean  "after  fifty 
years."  He  always  admired  the  scholarly  side  of  Pater  but 
found  his  style  rather  affected,  and  it  nettled  him  to  spot  an 
obsession  with  such  an  adjective  as  "dainty."  "If  he  had  only 
had  a  friend  like  you  at  hand,"  Santayana  once  told  me,  "to 
remind  him  of  this  silly  habit." 

All  in  all,  the  summer  of  1928  was  an  unsatisfactory  one 
for  Santayana.  His  beloved  half  sister,  Susana  de  Sastre,  had 
died  in  Avila  during  the  spring,  and  he  was  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  Spain  early  in  the  autumn  to  assist 
his  remaining  sister,  Josephine  Sturgis,  in  straightening  out 
the  legal  details  of  a  family  testament  in  Boston.  Josephine 
was  hopelessly  vague  and  depended  utterly  on  her  half 
brother  to  arrange  matters  with  the  Sturgis  relations  in 
America.  So  in  the  circumstances  it  was  hardly  surprising 
that  our  work  on  The  Realm  of  Matter  was  suspended  in 
Paris. 

By  the  middle  of  June,  I  was  back  in  Paris,  but  the  heat 
was  stifling  and  sometime  in  August,  Santayana  suggested 
that  I  go  away  for  a  spell.  On  my  return,  I  found  that  San- 
tayana had  gone  to  Spain,  and  a  day  or  two  later  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  Vigo  ( September  8 ) : 

Got  here  unharmed  but  hot  and  dirty,  two  days  ago.  On 
the  way,  spent  one  day  at  Oporto — magnificently  pictur- 
esque place,  with  the  most  impure  architecture  in  the  world, 
and  the  most  romantic.  Some  day  I  will  tell  you  about  the 
cloisters  of  the  cathedral — delicious  architectural  joke:  love- 
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sick,  over-muscular  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  all  in 
white-and-blue  tiles  covering  the  walls,  and  inscribed  in  the 
beautiful  Latin  of  the  Song  of  Solomon! 

My  sister  is  well  and  apparendy  contented.  She  looks 
frightfully  old  and  doesn't  say  much  for  herself.  She  is  stay- 
ing in  a  fishing  village  where  all  the  houses  look  like  the 
cabins  of  sixteenth  century  ships.  Under  her  windows  is  a 
fountain,  where  the  barefoot  village  maids  come  to  draw 
water  and  carry  it  off  on  jars  poised  on  their  heads.  I  don't 
think  I  shall  go  there  to  live:  there  is  an  electric  tram  from 
Vigo  that  takes  one  there  in  an  hour  and  makes  a  pleasant 
afternoon  drive:  in  this  hotel  I  have  the  best  room  with  a 
fine  view  of  the  harbour  where  there  are  now  seven  Spanish 
warships.  It  is  a  splendid  bay,  surrounded  by  mountains,  and 
the  town  neat  and  modern.  Too  much  to  eat:  but  there  is  a 
special  (new)  Spanish  meal  introduced  before  lunch,  which 
I  like  very  much:  it  fills  an  aching  void  without  preventing 
it  being  refilled  an  hour  later.  It  is  called  a  vermouth,  but 
besides  that  beverage  it  includes  a  dish  of  small  olives  and 
another  of  cold  potatoes,  fried — "chips" — which  are  much 
better  (eaten  with  the  fingers,  as  the  ancients  and  all  self- 
respecting  Mohammedans  should)  than  you  might  suppose. 
I  will  send  you  some  picture  cards  another  day,  with  such 
news  as  there  may  be  to  give. 

Santayana  did  not  come  back  to  Paris  but  proceeded  by 
slow  stages  to  Italy  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  Strong  in  his 
villa  at  Fiesole.  And  in  the  quiet  of  the  hills  above  Florence, 
he  decided  that  it  was  time  to  confirm  the  details  of  his  own 
Last  Will  and  Testament.  On  October  11  I  received  a  hand- 
written copy  of  his  intentions,  and  I  was  most  happy  to  find 
that  he  had  appointed  me  to  be  his  literary  executor.  After 
all,  I  had  only  known  him  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  it  was 
flattering  and  reassuring  to  realize  that  he  had  such  con- 
fidence in  me: 

I  bequeath  my  manuscripts,  together  with  such  personal 
effects  as  may  be  in  my  immediate  possession,  at  the  Hotel 
Bristol  in  Rome,  or  elsewhere  at  the  time  of  my  death,  and 
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in  particular  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, to  my  friend  and  secretary  Daniel  MacGhie  Cory:  and 
I  leave  also  to  the  said  Daniel  MacGhie  Cory  all  copyrights 
and  all  royalties  due  or  that  may  become  due  from  the  pub- 
lishers of  my  works;  and  I  authorise  him  to  destroy,  preserve 
or  publish  my  literary  remains  at  his  discretion. 

Santayana  was  not  certain  that  his  intentions  were  binding 
in  this  form,  but  as  he  added  in  a  brief  note  accompanying 
the  instrument: 

I  mean  to  have  a  legal  Spanish  version  prepared  and  de- 
posited in  Avila:  but  this  will  serve  to  show  you  what  my 
wishes  are:  and  I  believe  that  it  is  legal  as  it  stands,  accord- 
ing to  Common  Law. 

When  Santayana  was  at  last  settled  for  the  winter  in 
Rome,  he  resumed  work  on  The  Realm  of  Matter  in  earnest, 
as  the  following  letter  shows  (October  24): 

I  am  in  the  midst  of  Chapter  VI  on  "The  Flux  of  Exist- 
ence," and  as  usual  have  so  completely  forgotten  the  detail 
of  what  precedes  that  I  am  continually  afraid  of  repeating 
what  has  already  been  said,  and  perhaps  said  better.  You 
have  the  MS  of  the  earlier  Chapters,  and  perhaps  a  type- 
written copy  as  well.  Would  you  mind  looking  it  over  and 
telling  me  whether  I  have  previously  discussed  the  attempt 
to  explain  movement  as  a  compound  of  things  or  intuitions 
each  of  which  exists  all  at  once — a  sort  of  temporal  atomism? 
I  am  engaged  on  that  point  again,  and  feel  that  I  have  a 
fresh  apprehension  of  the  problem,  and  of  the  solution,  but 
I  dread  that  this  may  be  an  illusion  of  spasmodic  rejuvena- 
tion, and  that  everything  may  be  simply  a  restatement  of 
ideas  long  since  expressed. 

I  don't  like  to  reread  the  whole  myself,  because  that  would 
distract  my  attention  and  interest  from  the  present  question, 
and  besides,  when  I  had  finished,  I  might  have  to  begin 
again — having  forgotten  the  first  part  before  I  got  to  the  last! 

The  New  Adelphi  hardly  pays  anything  for  articles :  I  am 
not  sending  you  any  extra  money  this  month  on  purpose  to 
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leave  you  a  little  hungry  and  oblige  you  to  forage.  Your  work 
for  me  leaves  you  plenty  of  leisure  for  cultivating  your  own 
Muse.  However,  there  is  inspiration  in  things  and  people, 
and  I  daresay  you  have  been  making  new  friends  in  the  gay 
world  who  may  ultimately  turn  to  "copy." 

My  visit  at  Fiesole  was  entirely  pleasant,  and  I  mean  to 
go  there  more  often  in  future.  Where  are  you  going  now, 
or  are  you  staying  in  Paris? 

I  must  have  told  him  that  I  had  been  dipping  into  his 
earlier  work  and  found  the  "idealistic  fog"  in  The  Life  of 
Reason  and  the  "glibness"  of  his  style  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
position rather  disconcerting.  I  recall  that  I  was  gratified  to 
find  that  he  agreed  so  emphatically  with  my  cheeky  com- 
ments in  a  letter  of  November  6: 

...  I  was  very  glad  that  you  don't  like  my  early  books.  I 
read  several  passages  in  the  Life  of  Reason  last  night  about 
"Spirituality,"  and  except  for  a  phrase  here  and  there,  I 
thought  them  so  bad,  that  I  am  surprised  people  are  so 
patient,  and  don't  hoot  at  me  in  the  street.  It's  only  because 
they  haven't  read  those  slapdash,  random  effusions,  or  not 
knowing  anything  about  the  subject,  can't  feel  how  imperti- 
nent they  are.  You  must  help  me  to  be  soberer  and  gender. 

A  month  later  (November  21)  I  received  another  letter 
which  helped  to  settle  my  own  immediate  plans  and  informed 
me  of  how  our  work  was  going  on. 

Strong  has  gone  home  and  has  found  Margaret  and 
George  de  Cuevas  installed  in  his  villa.  He  had  long  ago 
invited  M.  and  Mme  de  Fontenay  (you  know  they  are  now 
in  Rome,  he  being  French  ambassador  to  the  Holy  See)  to 
spend  Christmas  at  the  villa.  .  .  .  All  this  makes  it  impossi- 
ble for  you  to  go  there  at  this  time.  I  spoke  to  Strong  about 
it,  and  we  agreed  that,  if  you  want  to  come  to  Italy,  you  had 
better  come  first  to  Rome,  to  see  me,  and  later  to  Fiesole. 
If  you  are  happy  in  your  nest  in  Paris,  and  learning  French, 
and  not  catching  pneumonia,  stay  there  as  long  as  you  like . . . 

I  am  a  little  ashamed  to  have  done  so  little  on  the  R.  of  M. 
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I  sit  down  to  it  each  morning,  but  seldom  with  a  clear  head, 
and  nothing  seems  to  take  a  final  or  satisfactory  shape.  But  I 
have  done  something  more  in  "Symptoms"  and  we  might 
perhaps  despatch  that,  even  if  the  R.  of  M.  drags  on  into 
another  year. 

A  letter  of  December  12  is  interesting  because  it  features 
a  little  ink  sketch  by  Santayana  in  the  margin.  A  friend  had 
sent  him  a  copy  of  a  de  luxe  edition  of  his  early  play  Lucifer 
and  asked  him  to  autograph  the  book: 

Victor  Wolfgang  von  Hagen's  copy  of  Lucifer  arrived  yes- 
terday, and  after  examining  it  with  curiosity,  I  sent  it  back 
to  him  this  morning  duly  decorated  with  my  autograph. 
There  is  a  supposed  portrait  of  me  in  India  ink,  looking  very 
perfect  and  professorial  in  a  coal-black  beard,  like  this 
[sketch  is  just  on  the  left]:  and  there  are  water  colour 
sketches  in  the  margin  of  the  different  personages  in  the 
play.  The  artist  is  not  modern:  he  makes  for  the  pretty, 
naturalistic,  and  conventional,  but  on  the  whole  less  absurd 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Christ,  Lucifer,  and  Zeus 
were  the  worst,  and  the  ladies  looked  like  opera-bouffe  god- 
desses, but  the  Hermes  was  nice — like  the  flying  Mercury — 
and  the  little  devils  like  characters  in  a  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  But  they  had  rebound  the  volume  in  a  vulgar  red, 
and  cut  down  the  margins!  What  folly!  .  .  . 

As  to  work,  I  am  not  discouraged.  ...  I  have  written  a 
wholly  new  chapter  on  the  Flux  (at  least,  I  think  it  new), 
which  has  several  original  ideas  and  terms  in  it:  natural 
moment,  forward  tension,  lateral  tensions,  with  which  I 
think  even  a  swimmer  like  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  as  giv- 
ing a  profound  feeling  of  the  flux,  just  as  it  goes  on.  It  is  not 
intellectualism  in  the  wrong  place,  as  I  agree  with  you  that 
Strong's  is.  He  has  never  digested  the  criticism  of  knowl- 
edge, and  says  I,  for  instance,  am  nothing  but  a  mixture  of 
Bergson  and  Croce  . . . 

Toward  the  end  of  the  month  I  wrote,  saying  that  I  wanted 
to  return  to  Italy  early  in  the  new  year,  if  that  would  be 
convenient  for  him.  He  answered  on  December  18: 
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Of  course,  dear  Cory,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  see  you 
whenever  you  wish  to  come.  My  friends,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
haven't  turned  up  yet  this  year — not  that  I  mind  that,  be- 
cause I  am  quite  capable  of  entertaining  myself;  with  the 
help  of  street  sights  and  French  books.  But  you  won't  inter- 
fere with  my  meditations:  on  the  contrary,  a  little  congenial 
society  at  lunch  and  tea,  and  in  the  intervening  intervals, 
will  stimulate  my  lazy  thoughts;  and  I  can  give  you  plenty 
to  do,  if  you  wish  to  work:  but  this  we  can  discuss  later. 

As  to  going  first  to  Milan,  all  depends  on  the  quality  of 
your  friend  Mr.  X.  The  aesthetes  of  my  day  used  to  despise 
Milan  and  its  cathedral:  but  at  dusk  the  interior  is  some- 
times very  grand;  and  don't  fail  to  go  to  Sant'Ambrogio:  it 
will  carry  you  back  to  early  Christianity.  Besides  there  is  the 
Brera  and  the  Scala,  and  the  bustle  of  modern  Italy  at  its 
maximum.  It  will  be  convenient  if  you  learn  Italian:  I  expect 
to  spend  most  of  my  days  in  Italy  in  future,  and  I  count  on 
you  to  guide  my  tottering  steps. 
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.  .  .  while  I  don't  want  to  spoil  you  for  a  good,  hard- 
working American  life,  yet  for  the  present  I  feel  re- 
sponsible for  looking  after  you  decently  .  .  . 


According  to  my  diary,  it  was  the  end  of  January  before 
.  I  arrived  in  Rome.  We  resumed  at  once  the  routine  that 
Santayana  found  most  satisfactory.  Luncheons  together, 
walks  in  the  Pincio  or  on  one  of  the  surrounding  hills,  then 
tea  at  a  cafe  with  a  band  playing  operatic  airs  that  everyone 
knew  and  hardly  listened  to.  On  the  first  Sunday  at  the  Tea- 
tro  Reale  we  heard  Mascagni  conduct  his  own  work — 
L'Amico  Fritz;  and  a  week  later  Claudia  Muzio  ( who  was  a 
great  favorite  in  Rome  in  those  days)  earned  a  tremendous 
ovation  at  the  end  of  La  Traviata.  I  note  how  inadequate  was 
my  appreciation  of  the  opera:  Santayana  knew  every  aria  by 
heart  and  often  read  the  libretto  carefully  beforehand.  I  must 
have  exasperated  him  at  times  by  "talking  glibly  with  a  cocky 
manner"  (the  words  are  his  own)  of  things  I  knew  so  little 
about.  The  year  before  it  had  been  Platonism  and  Catholi- 
cism. Now  it  was  Italian  opera. 

But  let  me  garner  the  wheat  of  three  conversations  that 
helped  me  that  spring  to  understand  the  man  and  his  mind. 

( i )  "The  Work  of  a  Moralist" 

We  were  having  luncheon  one  day  in  his  hotel.  He  was 
not  feeling  quite  himself,  and  as  he  was  susceptible  to  bron- 
chial attacks,  he  had  learned  to  be  wary  of  them  in  good 
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time.  Most  of  his  energy  was  devoted  in  the  morning  to  The 
Realm  of  Matter,  and  chapter  by  chapter  he  was  gaining 
ground  and  now  felt  reasonably  sure  that  he  would  finish  the 
book  sometime  in  the  summer.  The  enormous  task  of  com- 
pleting the  four  volumes  of  the  Realms  of  Being  dismayed 
him  at  times,  and  he  was  haunted  by  the  thought  that  he 
might  not  live  to  finish  the  whole  work.  Perhaps  this  was  one 
reason  why  he  welcomed  a  young  disciple  and  literary 
executor.1 

Santayana  felt  it  would  be  easier  when  he  got  to  The  Realm 
of  Spirit.  In  the  climate  of  that  book  he  could  speak  as  an 
acknowledged  master  of  the  interior  life.  But  Matter  was  a 
different  matter.  In  the  first  place  there  were,  as  he  said, 
"scientific  facts  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  even 
if  this  book  is  essentially  the  work  of  a  moralist."  I  demurred 
at  this  last  admission  and  stressed  how  much  I  admired  the 
ontological  structure  of  all  his  Realms  of  Being.  He  smiled 
and  confessed  that  he  found  his  four  realms  "at  least  impor- 
tant distinctions  in  the  life  of  the  mind." 

"But  in  what  sense,"  I  persisted,  "can  The  Realm  of  Matter 
be  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  moralist?" 

Santayana  was  a  bit  surprised  at  my  denseness. 

"Don't  you  understand  by  now,"  he  answered,  "that  the 
real  object  of  piety  is  matter — or  Nature,  if  you  prefer.  It  is 
the  idea  of  Might — the  inelectable  Yahveh  of  the  Hebrews, 
when  this  primitive  notion  has  been  freed  of  its  local  and 
superstitious  accretions." 

Guided  by  the  jottings  in  my  diary,  let  me  amplify  the 
meaning  of  his  rather  terse  reply.  All  his  life  Santayana  had 
been  convinced  that  the  religious  attitude  of  respect  for  God 

1  If  Santayana  had  not  retired  from  Harvard  in  1912,  and  enjoyed  for  so 
many  years  a  measure  of  economic  independence,  it  is  questionable  whether 
he  would  have  had  the  courage  to  plan  his  opus  magnum  on  such  a  grand 
scale.  His  original  intention  had  been  to  make  it  a  more  modest  work  in  one 
volume  (see  The  Letters  of  George  Santayana,  p.  104,  for  an  interesting 
epistle  to  his  sister  Susana  in  1911 ).  Small  wonder  that  sometimes  when  not 
in  the  mood  for  such  heavy  going  he  would  turn  to  The  Last  Puritan  as  a 
kind  of  divertimento! 
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is  at  bottom  the  same  thing  as  our  sense  of  dependence  on 
an  efficacious  but  largely  unfathomed  "background"  of  hu- 
man experience.  Unless  this  primordial  cosmic  setting  is 
frankly  acknowledged,  a  philosopher  becomes  exclusively 
preoccupied,  in  epistemology,  with  the  local  "foreground"  of 
experience,  and  in  morals,  with  what  Dean  Inge  once  spoke 
of  as  "the  current  valuations  of  the  worldling."  In  other 
words,  we  go  the  way  of  John  Dewey  and  become  too  in- 
volved with  the  Image  of  the  world,  suppressing  a  normal 
cosmic  piety  that  has  chastened  and  steadied  any  philosopher 
digne  de  son  nom.  When  our  naive  ideas  of  God  or  Nature 
have  been  stripped  of  their  pictorial  and  emotional  accre- 
tions, what  we  are  left  with  is  the  defiant  core  of  both  these 
ideas :  the  ineradicable  conviction  of  a  primordial  Might  that 
impinges  upon  and  ought  to  control  the  ambition  of  the 
distracted  mind.  This  notion  or  conviction  of  an  Almighty 
Power  may  be  styled  either  the  "Will  of  God"  or  the  causal 
operation  of  an  external  world  on  our  bodies,  according  to 
the  mood  or  context  in  which  we  are  speaking.  But  it  be- 
hooves us,  with  the  aid  of  science,  to  come  to  terms  with 
Yahveh.  Many  years  ago,  when  Santayana  was  still  teaching 
at  Harvard,  this  fundamental  feature  of  his  entire  outlook 
was  very  clearly  expressed  in  an  old  notebook  he  left  me — 
"System  in  Lectures"  (delivered  at  Emerson  Hall,  1909-10): 

Imaginary  and,  if  literally  taken,  absurd  are  all  those  Gods 
of  religion  (including  Jehovah)  that  have  had  altars,  victims, 
and  enemies.  But  reality  . . .  has  a  constitution  in  which  man 
is  involved;  and  to  this  same  reality  his  thoughts  are  inevita- 
bly directed.  A  sentiment  of  dependence  and  union  arising 
as  this  reality  is  incidentally  disclosed,  is  entirely  just;  and  it 
is  perhaps  the  core,  or  at  least  the  upshot,  of  all  religion.  The 
world  as  I  see  it,  then,  contains  no  god;  but  it  possesses  the 
chief  function  which  these  Gods  were  felt  to  exercise.2 

2  See  The  Review  of  Metaphysics,  Vol.  X,  No.  4  (June  1957),  for  a  post- 
humous printing  of  "System  in  Lectures"  and  explication  of  the  somewhat 
mangled  text  and  close  argument. 
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After  Santayana  had  been  satisfied  that  at  long  last  I 
understood  what  he  meant  by  saying  that  The  Realm  of 
Matter  was  essentially  the  "work  of  a  moralist,"  he  went  on 
to  explain  briefly  how  his  Realms  of  Being  might  be  taken  as 
four  sides  of  the  complex  notion  of  God  that  different  nations 
or  races  had  imperfectly  distinguished.  This  or  that  side  had 
usually  been  unduly  emphasized  in  some  native  mythology. 
I  wish  he  had  carried  on  that  afternoon  with  his  inimitable 
analysis  of  God  as  conceived  by  the  rooted  imagination;  but 
I  did  gather  that  just  as  The  Realm  of  Matter  was  a  clarifica- 
tion of  the  old  Hebrew  idea  of  Yahveh,  so  The  Realm  of 
Essence  was  a  metaphysical  transposition  of  Brahma,  The 
Realm  of  Truth  a  substitute  for  Allah,  while  The  Realm  of 
Spirit  was  Apollo  and  all  the  Muses. 

(2)  A  Conversation  in  the  Pincio 

We  were  strolling  in  the  Pincio  one  sunny  afternoon  in  late 
February,  and  as  we  had  lunched  heartily  with  plenty  of 
wine,  I  suggested  that  we  might  sit  for  a  while  under  the 
cypresses  in  the  Piazza  Siena.  Everything  conduced  to  make 
me  drowsy,  and  my  head  was  nodding  despite  the  fact  that 
Santayana  was  discussing  the  work  of  one  of  his  favorite 
poets,  A.  E.  Housman.  Then  something  he  said  provoked 
the  light  of  attention: 

"I  suppose  Housman  was  really  what  people  nowadays 
call  'homosexual.' " 

"Why  do  you  say  that?"  I  protested  at  once. 

"Oh,  the  sentiment  of  his  poems  is  unmistakable,"  San- 
tayana replied. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  he  added,  as  if  he  were  pri- 
marily speaking  to  himself: 

"I  think  I  must  have  been  that  way  in  my  Harvard  days 
— although  I  was  unconscious  of  it  at  the  time." 

He  said  this  so  naturally  that  I  was  not  at  all  startled.  He 
seemed  a  little  ashamed  to  confess  to  having  been  so  inno- 
cent. One  must  remember  that  he  lived  at  a  time  and  in  a 
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place,  namely,  Boston  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  that  made 
it  quite  intolerable  for  a  man  even  to  suspect  such  a  variation 
on  a  more  prevailing  standard. 

"Since  Freud,"  Santayana  went  on,  "we  know  so  much 
more  about  these  things." 

I  replied  that  I  had  read  a  good  deal  of  Freud  in  London 
and  that  the  flowering  of  the  libido  in  early  life  was  a  pre- 
carious affair  and  subject,  like  any  growing  thing,  to  obstruc- 
tions and  deviations  from  its  ideal  course. 

"We  are  born  with  the  capacity  for  love,"  I  continued, 
"but  it  can  go  this  way  or  that  way,  according  to  circum- 
stances." 

He  nodded  at  once  in  agreement. 

"Freud  and  you  are  right.  I'm  afraid  that  my  knowledge  is 
rather  'indirect.' " 

This  last  admission  was  intended  as  a  sort  of  joke.  We  were 
always  discussing  Strong's  difficulties  in  trying  to  overcome 
the  epistemological  embarrassment  of  an  "indirect"  theory 
of  knowledge. 

Santayana  then  told  me  that  various  people  at  Harvard 
(he  did  not  mention  any  names)  must  have  suspected  some- 
thing unusual  in  his  make-up:  he  felt  acutely  at  times  their 
silent  disapproval,  and  it  was  one  of  the  things  that  made  him 
determined  to  retire  from  teaching  there  as  soon  as  he  could 
afford  to  do  so. 

"I  couldn't  stick  it  any  longer  than  I  did — my  position  was 
becoming  to  me  intolerable.  I  had  even  made  up  my  mind 
that  if  things  got  any  worse,  I  would  go  straight  to  William 
James  and  ask  him  frankly  what  it  was  all  about." 

I  found  this  last  admission  of  considerable  interest,  as  it 
showed  quite  clearly  the  respect  that  Santayana  had  for 
James  as  a  man  of  the  world — a  psychologist  with  a  medical 
background.  But  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding:  he  had  no 
affection  for  him;  he  didn't  "like  him  personally"  and  de- 
plored the  fact  that  in  his  later  works  James  had  allowed 
an  "uplifting"  message — so  characteristic  and  "expected"  of 
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a  Harvard  professor — to  bolster  and  popularize  his  more 
sober  early  reflections.  I  think,  however,  that  the  latent  ten- 
sion in  their  relations  went  back  as  far  as  the  autumn  of 
1883,  when  Santayana  in  his  freshman  year  had  decided  to 
take  up  philosophy.  He  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  his 
father  in  Avila  and  while  in  Spain  during  the  summer  had 
come  down  with  smallpox. 

"My  face  still  had  some  marks  on  it,"  he  told  me,  "and  I 
must  have  appeared  rather  weedy  and  unpromising  to  James. 
At  any  rate,  he  frowned  at  me  and  said,  'You  don't  really 
want  to  go  in  for  philosophy,  do  you?' " 

It  was  not  typical  of  James  to  discourage  a  fellow  creature 
in  such  a  manner,  and  this  blunt  query  must  have  upset  the 
young  Santayana  considerably.  I  think  it  made  him  feel  that 
James  took  him  for  what  the  tough-minded  young  men  of  my 
day  used  to  call  a  "sissy."  And  no  doubt  his  uneasiness  was 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  he  felt  himself  to  be  just  that — 
and  nothing  more  recondite.  He  knew  he  had  no  aptitude  for 
athletics  or  business:  he  loved  poetry  and  the  aesthetic  side 
of  life  as  well  as  theological  puzzles;  and  he  was  shortly  to 
become  an  editor  of  the  Harvard  Lampoon  and  the  leading 
lady  in  one  of  the  annual  Hasty  Pudding  performances.  James 
cared  for  none  of  these  things.  He  was,  as  Santayana  has 
written,  "intensely  masculine"  and  practical,  and  considered 
philosophy  an  invigorating  and  muscular  kind  of  intellectual 
discipline.  Beware  of  concepts  and  stick  to  the  raw  facts  of 
radical  experience!  Santayana,  on  the  contrary,  simply  took 
philosophy  to  be  an  essential  side  of  a  fully  civilized  mind. 
Small  wonder  that  a  clash  of  temperament  was  inevitable 
under  the  polite  exchanges  in  a  department  of  philosophy. 
Perhaps  Bertrand  Russell  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he 
told  me  several  years  ago: 

"I'm  afraid  that  James  was  altogether  too  much  for  San- 
tayana."3 

3  As  a  friend  and  literary  executor,  I  have  hesitated  for  some  years  to  make 
public  this  conversation.  But  a  persistent  rumor  seems  to  be  "the  vogue"  in 
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(3)  A  Luncheon  with  Complications 

On  the  first  of  April  it  rained  violently,  so  Santayana  sug- 
gested we  should  lunch  downstairs  in  the  hotel  restaurant. 
He  was  always  eager  for  food  after  several  long  hours  at  his 
desk,  and  we  started  rather  earlier  than  usual.  I  recall  that 
we  were  lingering  over  the  fruit  and  cheese  when  suddenly 
the  head  porter  appeared  and  announced  that  a  guest  had 
been  waiting  for  some  time  in  the  lobby.  Santayana  was 
covered  with  confusion.  He  had  forgotten  that  he  had  asked 
Walter  Lippmann  out  for  luncheon.  After  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, however,  he  told  the  porter  to  show  Mr.  Lippmann  in. 

Santayana  then  did  his  best  to  be  engaging  to  an  old  Har- 
vard pupil,  who  was  hastening  through  the  meal  on  his  own, 
and  attempted  to  advance  some  points  for  possible  discussion. 

"Is  there  anything  going  on  in  America  that  I  should  know 
about?"  he  queried. 

But  Lippmann  only  parried  this  rather  general  interroga- 
tion and  went  on  eating. 

A  little  later,  when  a  second  round  of  coffee  was  being 
served,  we  turned  to  philosophy,  and  Lippmann  betrayed 
some  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  the  realm  of  essence. 

certain  circles  (I  sensed  it  at  Harvard,  for  example,  when  I  was  there  in 
1954-55),  and  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  clarify  a  hypothesis  even  if  the 
"exciting  facts"  cannot  be  definitely  established. 

In  defense  of  friendship,  however,  I  would  like  to  make  quite  clear  my 
own  profound  and  abiding  impression  of  him  as  an  intensely  moral  individual 
— a  good  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  For  in  twenty-five  years  of  close 
association,  I  never  knew  him  to  make  a  gesture  that  might  have  been  em- 
barrassing. If  he  was  a  man  with  the  feelings  of  a  woman,  he  was  not  aware 
(until  well  into  middle  life)  what  this  might  indicate  to  a  Freudian  expert. 
When  he  did  finally  suspect  something  "unconventional"  in  his  psyche,  I  am 
certain  it  only  hardened  a  predilection  to  renounce  the  world  as  much  as 
was  compatible  with  living  a  rational  life  devoted  to  his  labors.  I  think 
that  Santayana  is  all  the  more  to  be  admired  if  he  did  ever  feel  constrained 
to  overcome  either  some  trick  of  nature  or  a  complication  of  early  education. 
For  my  part,  I  am  content  to  believe  that  he  simply  considered  sex  a 
nuisance;  he  would  never  have  dreamed  of  bragging — like  Andre  Gide — 
about  an  idiosyncrasy  in  development.  A  philosopher,  a  "lover  of  wisdom," 
might  come  close  to  terms  with  nature  by  absorbing  the  latent  energies  of 
love  into  a  wider  harmony  that  embraced  an  unclouded  friendship,  a  de- 
votion to  the  Truth,  and  a  deep  respect  for  what  he  called  the  "fundamental 
authority  of  things." 
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Now  the  concept  of  "essence,"  or  the  essence  of  a  "con- 
cept," had  more  than  once  proved  a  thorn  in  the  intellectual 
side  of  established  pundits:  Pearsall  Smith  and  Desmond 
MacCarthy  in  England  had  both  made  valiant  but  futile 
efforts  to  grasp  it.  Perhaps  the  more  popular  uses  of  the  word 
misled  them:  it  was  redolent  of  the  apothecary  and  flower 
shows,  as  well  as  Scholasticism.  More  seriously,  I  think  that 
many  readers  were  inclined  to  look  for  something  rather 
recondite — something  hidden  in  the  basement  of  things  or 
the  alcove  of  the  mind — instead  of  realizing  that  Santayana 
had  introduced  the  term  "essence"  to  indicate  whatever 
character — be  it  simple  or  complex — is  given  to  conscious- 
ness or  embodied  in  a  material  thing.  The  notion  is  only  diffi- 
cult in  so  far  as  the  obvious  is  easy  to  overlook.4 

When  Santayana  gathered  that  we  were  getting  precisely 
nowhere  in  our  discussion,  he  attempted  to  dispel  the  encir- 
cling fog  by  a  disarming  shaft  of  concession: 

"I  don't  believe  in  'essences'  myself,"  he  said.  "They  are 
hardly  objects  to  be  believed  in.  But  I  acknowledge  them 
and  find  them  most  wonderful  in  clarifying  my  own  mind." 

It  was  typical  of  him  to  round  off  an  argument  in  this 
fashion.  He  liked  to  have  other  people  understand  his  doc- 
trine if  possible,  but  he  was  never  especially  anxious  to 
convince  them  of  its  truth.  And  while  he  always  maintained 

*A  philosopher  is  entitled  to  sift  his  ruling  concepts  and  nail  down  with 
terminological  innovations  the  cores  of  meaning  he  is  seeking  to  establish. 
And  despite  Wittgenstein  and  his  fellow  travelers,  I  fail  to  agree  that  this  is 
a  bedeviling  way  for  words  to  go  "on  holiday"  from  their  more  ordinary  uses. 
It  is  rather  a  question  of  words  being  asked  to  do  special  jobs  in  extra-time 
employment.  If  we  insist  on  sticking  to  the  vague  give-and-take  of  polite 
common-room  conversation,  the  main  tracks  of  our  ruling  concepts  are 
hidden  by  the  mottled  foilage  of  "common  usage."  These  tracks  are  still 
there,  however,  under  all  our  chatter;  it  is  only  that  some  philosophers 
refuse  to  acknowledge  them.  In  Santayana's  terminology  the  concept  of 
"being"  has  a  wider  connotation  than  the  concept  of  "existence."  The  latter 
refers  only  to  the  realm  of  matter,  as  when  you  say  of  some  future  event, 
"It  will  happen,  God  willing."  For  the  terms  "God"  or  "matter"  are  inter- 
changeable, according  to  the  mood  or  context  in  which  we  are  speaking. 
But  if  we  spontaneously  exclaim,  "God  only  knows!"  what  we  are  appealing 
to  is  the  realm  of  truth.  Santayana  was  not  reluctant  to  cite  examples  of 
"common  usage"  in  an  effort  to  reveal  the  essential  girders  of  concepts 
that  maintained  the  structure  of  his  system  of  philosophy. — Realms  of  Being. 
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that  agreement  was  more  helpful  than  academic  bickering, 
he  was  quite  content  to  have  his  rearms  of  being  considered 
as  convenient  demarcations  on  the  map  of  his  own  philos- 
ophy. 

After  Lippmann  had  gone,  we  retired  to  the  salone.  San- 
tayana  again  stressed  how  mortified  he  had  been  in  forgetting 
his  appointment  and  asked  me  how  I  thought  his  guest  had 
taken  it.  I  replied  a  bit  flippantly  that  I  trusted  Lippmann 
had  not  construed  it  as  an  "All  Fools'  Day  hoax."  Santayana 
was  not  amused  and  reverted  to  our  more  serious  discussion 
at  luncheon.  He  said  he  was  disappointed  that  "essences" 
were  not  more  readily  understood  by  his  "friends."  (Appar- 
ently what  other  philosophers  thought  of  them  was  of  small 
account. ) 

"Perhaps  if  I  had  put  it  differently  today,"  he  ruminated, 
"Lippmann  would  have  seen  what  I  mean.  If,  for  example, 
I  say  of  any  event,  It  might  have  been  otherwise/  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  am  acknowledging  a  'realm' — call  it  what  you 
will — of  possible  being." 

I  must  have  become  weary  of  "essences,"  for  I  record  in 
my  diary  how  I  upset  Santayana  by  repeating  something  that 
Russell  had  once  said  to  me  after  a  lecture  in  London. 

"Do  you  know,"  I  butted  in,  "that  Russell  now  feels  that 
all  of  this  talk  about  'essences'  is  due  to  emotional  privation?" 

Santayana  was  definitely  shocked,  and  our  conversation 
came  to  a  dead  halt.  It  must  have  been  several  moments 
before  he  spoke  again,  and  then  only  to  observe  coolly: 

"I  suppose  Bertie  now  feels  that  my  realm  of  essence  is 
just  a  monk's  dream." 

He  then  dismissed  me  for  the  day,  and  I  regretted  the 
abrupt  way  in  which  I  had  derailed  our  conversation.  I 
knew  quite  well  that  Santayana  was  always  prepared  to  listen 
to  anything  that  Russell  had  to  say  in  the  field  of  philosophy 
or  science,  and  that  around  the  turn  of  the  century  he  had 
whetted  his  own  doctrine  in  discussions  with  Russell  and 
G.  E.  Moore  in  the  English  Cambridge.  But  this  latest  com- 
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ment  by  "Bertie"  was  of  a  somewhat  different  order  to  what 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  in  the  old  days.  Then  both 
Russell  and  Moore  had  believed  in  a  "world  of  universals,"5 
and  their  ontological  faith  had  encouraged  Santayana  to  give 
full  rein  in  his  subsequent  Realm  of  Essence  to  a  native 
Platonic  propensity.  "What  on  earth  has  happened  to  Bertie?" 
he  exclaimed  on  another  occasion.  But  this  time  I  remained 
discreetly  mute. 

No  doubt  there  was  a  large  grain  of  truth  in  Russell's 
remark  on  the  effect  of  "emotional  privation"  on  the  sub- 
sistence of  universals.  He  was  generalizing  from  personal 
experience.  As  for  Santayana,  I  feel  certain  that  all  of  his  life 
he  had  been  immedicably  homesick  for  a  more  congenial 
and  beautiful  world — a  world  that  he  could  only  imagine  in 
the  great  "might-have-been"  of  an  infinite  realm  of  possi- 
bilities. But  this  was  only  one  side  of  the  man.  On  the  other 
side  he  was  adaptable  to  circumstances,  realistic  and  very 
Spanish;  he  acknowledged  more  frankly  than  any  other  con- 
temporary philosopher  the  primordial  causal  authority  of  a 
realm  of  matter.  There  were  no  theological  compensations  in 
his  official  doctrine.  Matter  was  largely  indifferent  to  human 
aspirations  and  Truth  an  impartial  registration  of  all  events. 

After  so  many  years  of  indulgence  in  the  realm  of  essence, 
it  is  quite  possible  I  have  become  sentimental  about  it.  But 
I  still  feel  that  Russell's  reaction  to  a  "world  of  universals" 
was  too  violent.  The  imagination  at  its  best  can  never  be 
satisfied  to  report  exclusively  the  irrational  impact  of  exist- 
ence. If  we  are  preoccupied  with  the  structure  and  control 
of  "events,"  we  are  only  seeking  the  truth  and  management  of 
this  world — one  contingent  world.  And  whether  we  turn  it 
into  a  hell  or  a  paradise  is  beside  the  point.  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  having  "ontological  commitments"  that  clear  the  horizon 
of  local  clouds  of  interest.  As  for  the  charge  of  "emotional 
privation,"  in  my  own  case  I  have  never  found  any  difficulty 

B  See  Russell's  early  book,  The  Problems  of  Philosophy,  Chapters  IX  and  X, 
for  a  lovely  evocation  of  his  morning  devotion  to  universals. 
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in  reconciling  a  "cult  of  essence"  with  a  "cult  of  Venus."  One 
was  a  clarification  of  the  whole  life  of  the  mind;  the  other 
was  a  concession  to  the  irrational  urgencies  of  existence. 

Late  in  April,  Santayana  heard  from  Strong  that  he  had 
given  up  the  apartment  in  Paris.  Perhaps  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  to  George  de  Cuevas  had  something  to  do  with  his 
decision:  Margaret  had  a  new  home  in  Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye  and  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  retain  a  residence  for 
her  in  Paris.  So  a  new  arrangement  for  the  summer  months 
had  now  become  imperative.  After  an  exchange  of  letters 
Santayana  agreed  to  join  Strong  "later  on"  in  Glion  above 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  As  for  me,  it  was  suggested  that  I  should 
visit  Florence  and  Venice  as  soon  as  possible  and  then  rejoin 
Santayana  in  Switzerland  to  wind  up  our  work  on  The  Realm 
of  Matter.  There  was  a  special  reason  why  it  was  deemed  im- 
portant for  me  to  go  to  Florence  that  spring — something  that 
I  did  not  even  suspect  at  the  time.  But  it  hinged  on  my  mak- 
ing a  further  good  impression  on  Strong. 

The  initial  impact  of  Florence  on  my  senses  was  overpow- 
ering, but  as  a  young  philosophical  envoy  sent  from  Rome 
to  confer  on  knotty  issues  with  Strong,  I  was  expected  every 
afternoon  to  take  a  screeching  tram  out  to  the  hill  town  of 
Fiesole.  The  Villa  le  Baize  was  situated  witliin  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  more  celebrated  Villa  Medici,  where  Lady 
Sybil  and  Percy  Lubbock  held  court  in  season.  Vernon  Lee's 
retreat  was  also  near  at  hand,  while  a  few  miles  away  Ber- 
nard Berenson  was  firmly  established  at  Settignano.  I  had 
been  warned  by  Santayana  of  this  formidable  Anglo-Ameri- 
can colony  devoted  to  the  amelioration  of  the  humanities.  It 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  preferred  Rome  and  shrank 
from  stopping  either  too  often  or  too  long  with  Strong  at 
his  villa. 

I  was  fortunate  that  spring,  however,  in  finding  myself 
alone  with  Strong  on  nearly  all  my  visits:  it  gave  me  a  better 
opportunity  to  reveal  my  possibilities  as  a  budding  star  in  the 
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new  skies  of  "critical  realism."  The  demure  Dickinson  Miller 
— a  sinister  phenomenalist  with  deep-rooted  theological 
yearnings — was  the  only  person  I  met  there.  My  diary  records 
many  hours  devoted  to  epistemological  negotiations.  In  retro- 
spect, I  now  feel  that  my  difficulties  with  Strong  were  largely 
due  to  his  insistence  on  maintaining  a  rigid  criterion  of  knowl- 
edge that  is  generally  accepted  in  philosophy,  and  I  find  a 
certain  satisfaction  in  realizing  that  so  long  ago  I  was  expos- 
ing, both  in  conversation  and  published  essays,  the  "fallacy 
of  a  misleading  ideal  of  knowledge."6 

After  a  fortnight  of  hairsplitting,  the  Fiesole  conference 
broke  up,  and  Strong  left  for  Switzerland  with  mixed  feelings. 
He  had  won  some  preliminary  skirmishes  in  the  outposts  of 
theory  of  knowledge  but  was  doubtful  as  to  whether  my 
stubborn  parapets  had  been  affected  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  A  letter  from  Santayana  on  the  eighteenth  confirmed 
what  he  had  told  me  in  Rome  of  our  immediate  plans : 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  Florence,  and  San  Lorenzo  in 
particular,  are  stirring  you  up:  it  may  be  indirectly  the  after 
effect  of  Rome,  because  the  marble  severity  of  San  Lorenzo 
is  rather  Spanish  and  seicento;  whereas  the  Giotto-Cimabue- 
Botticelli  Florence  of  the  English  Pre-Raphaelites  is  quite 
another  matter,  with  which  I  have  less  sympathy. 

Stay  as  long  as  you  like  and  go  to  Venice  when  you  will. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  can't  join  you  there.  You  know,  of  course, 
that  Strong  is  already  on  his  way  to  Val-Mont,7  having  given 
the  de  Fontenays  the  slip8  and  Fiesole  is  thereby  out  of  my 
plans,  at  least  until  September.  It  is  a  relief  in  many  ways: 
I  rather  dreaded  the  cold  floors  and  the  sessions  of  spas- 

6  See  "The  Kinds  of  Perception  and  Knowledge,"  Journal  of  Philosophy, 
Vol.  XXXII,  No.  12.  In  writing  that  "a  misleading  ideal  of  knowledge  is 
apparent  in  various  quarters,"  I  went  on  to  say  that  this  rigid  criterion 
"rests  upon  an  utter  misconception  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  our  per- 
ceptual experience;  and  it  has  been  ingrained  still  more  deeply  by  the  false 
tradition  in  epistemology  I  have  mentioned:  i.e.,  that  true  perception  ought 
to  be  a  complete  disclosure  of  its  objects.  It  is  this  tacit  presupposition  that 
poisons  so  many  theories  of  knowledge,  and  I  feel  it  is  high  time  to  challenge 
its  insidious  domination  over  the  minds  of  philosophers."  (Pp.  314-15.) 

7  A  clinic  near  Glion. 

8  M.  de  Fontenay  was  the  French  ambassador  to  the  Holy  See. 
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modic  wheezy  radio-music.  My  idea  is  to  stay  here  until  at 
least  June  ist,  when  I  hope  the  remains  of  my  bronchitis 
may  have  disappeared,  and  then  go  straight  to  .  .  .  Gion- 
sur-Territet. 

I  feel  pretty  well,  but  tired,  and  have  done  no  more  on 
"Psychologism."  There  is  still  one  of  the  original  versions 
unsifted  and  uncopied:  when  that  is  done  the  rest  will  be 
merely  the  work  of  coordination  and  polishing,  which  ought 
not  to  take  long,  if  I  am  fit  and  in  a  mood  for  cruel  decisions. 
I  still  hope  that  in  the  quiet  of  Glion  I  shall  be  able  to  do  the 
last  chapter,  while  you  are  at  Venice;  and  then  you  can 
come,  if  you  will,  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  we  can  do  the 
great  revision. 

By  June  20  I  was  in  Venice  where  a  letter  awaited  me: 

...  I  have  a  vague  feeling  that  perhaps  life  on  the  Lido 
involves  more  expenses,  and  that  you  may  be  hard  up.  If  so, 
tell  me  frankly,  because  you  know  that,  while  I  don't  want 
to  spoil  you  for  a  good,  hard-working  American  life,  yet  for 
the  present  I  feel  responsible  for  looking  after  you  decently: 
and  a  few  pounds  more  or  less  make  absolutely  no  difference 
to  my  own  income,  as  they  come  out  of  the  dead  fund  in 
London,  and  not  out  of  my  pocket.  Here,  by  the  way,  I  am 
economising — involuntary,  but  not  unwillingly — half  of  what 
I  used  to  spend  in  Rome.  .  .  .  They  had  nothing  to  give  me 
but  a  single  room  without  a  bath,  but  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  space  enough  for  my  things,  and  a  balcony  over- 
looking the  lake  from  a  great  height.  So  I  have  fallen  back 
into  my  old  habit  of  living  like  a  monk  in  a  cell,  and 
rather  like  it.  This  I  am  ready  to  keep  up  all  summer  .  .  . 
and  it  may  be  necessary,  as  poor  Strong  has  developed  a 
new  trouble,  and  is  rather  shaky.  .  .  .  However,  on  some 
mornings  he  discovers  "the  right  way"  of  beginning  his  'In- 
troductory Essay,"  and  is  happy. . . . 

The  chapter  on  Psychologism  is  not  yet  done:  I  am  peg- 
ging away,  with  a  definite  plan  for  arranging  the  successive 
points;  but  they  are  all  mixed  together  in  the  original  manu- 
script and  it  is  an  endless  labor  to  preserve  all  the  good  pas- 
sages, and  to  add  some  new  ones,  not  purple  but  pungent. 
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If  at  any  moment  you  tire  of  the  Lido  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  come  here.  There  are  plenty  of  hotels  but  I 
think  I  could  get  you  a  room  in  this  one.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  coming  and  going,  chiefly  of  Germans.  The  English 
are  more  constant,  and  less  offensive.  You  would  be  wel- 
come, and  if  we  could  finish  the  book  ...  I  could  send  the 
last  chapter  after  you  to  London  ( or  Paris )  to  be  typewrit- 
ten and  reviewed.  Strong  and  I  have  plenty  of  nice  books. 
. . .  There  is  even  swimming. 

Despite  this  letter,  I  was  very  depressed  on  the  morning 
of  July  8  when  the  motor  launch  chugged  down  the  Grand 
Canal  on  the  way  to  the  railway  station:  the  idea  that  I 
might  never  visit  Italy  again  was  unbearable. 

The  train  arrived  at  Montreux  around  midnight.  The  hotel 
bus  was  waiting,  and  as  we  panted  up  the  winding  road  to 
Glion,  I  spied  at  various  open  turns  dense  clusters  of  light 
below  us  on  the  lakeside:  Territet,  Vevey  and  Lausanne,  and 
across  the  dark  water  a  twinkle  from  Evian-les-Bains  in 
France.  Santayana  had  waited  up  to  greet  me.  He  had  man- 
aged to  book  two  rooms  joined  by  a  convenient  bath.  I 
found  him  in  a  jolly  mood  and  looking  much  fitter  than  in 
Rome.  Although  it  was  late  for  him  to  be  up,  we  talked  for 
quite  a  while.  There  must  have  been  something  in  my  man- 
ner, however,  that  betrayed  my  depression,  because  finally, 
when  he  had  risen  to  retire,  he  asked  me  frankly  if  there  was 
anything  the  matter.  I  confessed  at  once  that  the  idea  of 
going  home  so  soon  dismayed  me.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment 
before  speaking. 

"I  believe  that  Strong  has  something  he  wishes  to  tell  you 
himself,  but  perhaps  there  is  no  harm  in  my  dropping  you  a 
hint  tonight.  As  you  know,  he  is  writing  a  book  and  having 
difficulties  in  getting  it  done  the  way  he  wants  it.  He  sug- 
gested to  me  that  he  might  ask  you  to  live  in  Florence  this 
winter  and  assist  him  in  any  way  you  can.  But  he  must 
propose  this  to  you  himself." 

The  front  rooms  of  the  hotel  had  little  balconies  with 
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wicker  chairs,  and  I  had  several  long  conversations  with 
Santayana  in  an  ideal  setting.  I  have  never  known  the  glory 
of  the  visual  world  to  be  so  overpowering  as  it  was  from  these 
balconies.  Not  even  the  wandering  olive  ribbon  of  the  Arno, 
or  the  Queen  of  Venice  stirring  out  of  blue  lagoons  to  smile 
on  bewitching  stonework,  could  rival  the  majesty  of  this 
Alpine  perspective.  Below  us  the  lake  glittered  through  the 
mountain  foliage  like  a  great  emerald,  while  directly  ahead 
the  Rhone  Valley  lay  open,  topped  by  the  snowy  Dent  du 
Midi  with  lazy  clouds  coiling  in  the  distance  around  its 
giant  teeth. 

Santayana  himself  was  quite  nearsighted,  and  his  mind 
worked  with  the  rich  meanings  and  syllabic  music  of  words 
unadorned  by  visual  images.  He  confessed  that  when  he 
dreamed  it  was  usually  of  people  talking,  rather  than  how 
they  looked;  he  could  recall  a  name  quicker  than  a  face. 
Nevertheless,  I  cannot  wholly  agree  with  the  late  Bernard 
Berenson  who  once  told  me  that  "Santayana  was  as  blind  as 
a  bat  and  never  saw  a  picture."  My  old  friend  could  enjoy 
large  patterns  of  vivid  color — stained-glass  windows,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  twilight  of  great  cathedrals.  Perhaps  the  visual 
world  for  Santayana  was  more  like  the  canvas  of  a  Monet: 
splashes  of  light  on  vague  blocks  of  seductive  color.9 

A  favorite  topic  of  discussion  on  the  balcony  was  Proust's 
tremendous  novel.  In  reading  the  last  volume — Le  Temps 
retrouve — Santayana  had  come  across  passages  of  peculiar 
interest  to  him,  and  he  wrote  an  article  for  Desmond  Mac- 

•  Sometimes  in  our  discussions  my  understanding  of  a  fine  point  was  implied 
by  the  fact  that  I  am  an  inveterate  visualizer,  as  the  reader  may  have 
gathered  from  an  intemperance  of  purple  passages.  But  a  kind  of  thinking 
with  the  eyes  rather  than  with  words  is  something  which  unlettered  folk 
share  with  many  painters  and  poets — men  who  exploit  professionally  a 
native  sensitivity  to  visual  impressions.  If  I  cannot  "see"  a  controversial 
point — cannot  "find"  its  warrant  in  experience — I  am  suspicious  of  it.  Perhaps 
for  this  reason  Santayana's  distinction  between  "intuition"  and  "essences" 
has  worried  me  for  years.  Only  his  essences  are  given  in  perception;  our 
intuition  (or  "consciousness")  of  them  is — as  Moore  once  put  it — "diaph- 
anous," and  Santayana  agreed  that  he  could  never  catch  the  "act  of  intuition" 
on  the  wing.  So  he  was  constrained  to  postulate  an  un-given  "intuition"  in 
order  to  save  the  eternal  texture  of  his  essences. 
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Carthy's  Life  and  Letters  entitled  "Proust  on  Essences."10 
It  had  encouraged  him  to  find  confirmation  of  his  doctrine 
in  such  an  unexpected  quarter.  I  recorded  in  my  diary  how 
he  read  aloud  in  French  (slightly  winded  by  but  refishing 
the  long,  involved  sentences)  the  relevant  passages.  We 
argued  at  length  whether  or  not  Proust  had  grasped  the  con- 
cept of  essence  in  its  native  logical  and  aesthetic  purity.  And 
Santayana  was  delighted  when  I  discovered  in  an  earlier 
volume  of  A  la  Recherche  du  temps  perdu  additional  con- 
firmation that  had  somehow  escaped  his  attention.  Take  the 
following  passage,  for  example,  from  La  Prisonniere: 

Of  those  elements  which  compose  our  personality,  it  is  not 
the  most  obvious  that  are  most  essential.  In  myself,  when  ill 
health  has  succeeded  in  uprooting  them  one  after  another, 
there  will  still  remain  two  or  three,  endowed  with  a  hardier 
constitution  than  the  rest,  notably  a  certain  philosopher  who 
is  happy  only  when  he  has  discovered  in  two  works  of  art,  in 
two  sensations,  a  common  element. 

That  "common  element"  can  be  nothing  but  some  timeless 
essence:  the  identical  shade  of  red  exemplified  in  many  roses, 
or  the  more  complex  essence  of  a  symphony  by  Beethoven 
played  over  and  over  again.  The  shade  of  red  and  the  pattern 
of  the  music  are  alike  immune  to  the  importunities  of  a  more 
or  less  monotonous  flux  of  existence. 

We  had  all  our  meals  together  in  the  hotel,  for  Santayana 
even  came  down  to  breakfast.  Apparently  he  found  it  more 
convenient  to  give  the  femme  de  chambre  an  opportunity  to 
tidy  his  room  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  his  deck  would  be 
clear  for  action  all  the  morning.  On  the  whole,  I  think  he 
found  the  life  of  the  hotel  rather  irksome,  although  on  Satur- 
day evening,  before  the  dancing  began,  he  would  rise  to  the 
occasion  and  order  champagne  for  dinner. 

The  only  fly  in  the  ointment  was  the  perplexing  way  in 
which  Strong  managed  to  avoid  all  reference  to  my  position 
with  him  in  the  autumn.  We  would  discuss  philosophy  while 

10  See  Obiter  Scripta,  pp.  273~79- 
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driving  in  his  automobile,  and  I  would  close  my  eyes  on  the 
magnificent  scenery  in  order  to  concentrate  on  what  he  was 
saying.  He  would  talk  about  his  book,  of  the  difficulties  of 
whipping  it  into  shape,  and  shake  his  head  at  the  prospect 
of  its  eventual  publication  by  Macmillan.  Finally  one  after- 
noon, out  of  the  blue  Alpine  skies,  Santayana  assumed  the 
initiative  with  a  bold  interpolation: 

"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  Cory  in 
Florence  this  winter  to  cheer  you  up  and  help  you?" 

As  if  a  crushing  weight  had  suddenly  been  lifted,  Strong 
turned  to  us  with  a  radiant  smile  of  relief . 

"Now  really,  Santayana!  That's  a  capital  idea!  Cory  is  the 
right  person  for  me  to  engage." 

The  ice  having  been  broken  at  long  last,  we  all  smiled, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  drive  Strong  behaved  like  an 
exuberant  schoolboy  when  the  bell  has  been  rung  for  recess. 

So  the  summer  came  to  an  end,  and  I  will  sum  it  up  by 
quoting  from  a  letter  which  Santayana  wrote  on  September  1 
to  his  nephew  in  Boston: 

...  I  have  not  moved  from  here  all  summer.  It  is  not  a 
place  I  like  for  itself,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  take  elderly  walks 
without  first  making  a  journey  to  the  water-level;  but  as  you 
know,  at  first  I  came  on  Strong's  account,  and  then  have 
stayed  on  in  order  to  finish  my  book,  and  also  because  Cory, 
who  had  come  to  help  me  with  it,  liked  the  place,  danced 
with  the  neurotic  ladies,  played  tennis  with  the  consumptive 
clergymen,  and  seemed  to  be  enjoying  himself.  The  book  is 
now  done,  and  Cory  is  leaving  tomorrow  with  the  MS.  of  the 
last  chapters,  which  he  will  have  typewritten  in  Paris.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  called  "The  Realm  of  Matter,"  and  it  was 
frightfully  difficult  to  write,  as  I  fear  it  will  be  to  read. 

In  October  Cory  is  returning  to  Florence,  where  he  is 
going  to  be  secretary  to  Strong,  who  also  has  a  philosophical 
work  in  the  slips.  I  shall  probably  go  to  Strong's  myself 
shortly,  and  stay  until  October  15,  which  is  my  usual  time 
for  settling  down  in  the  Hotel  Bristol  [in  Rome]. 
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I  had  expected  to  unfurl  my  epistemological  colors  to 
Strong  in  the  presence  of  my  old  sponsor.  But  unfortunately, 
when  it  came  to  official  business  after  tea  at  the  Villa  le 
Baize,  Santayana  once  more  revealed  a  marked  distaste  to 
cross  swords  on  the  prepared  stage  of  an  argument.  He 
shrank  again  from  the  pathological  intensity  or  sublimated 
religious  zeal  with  which  Strong  engaged  in  argument.  In 
this  respect  Strong  was  totally  unlike  some  English  philoso- 
phers I  have  known:  there  was  nothing  of  the  polite  "parlor 
game"  approach  to  "sporting"  dilemmas — no  lounging  about 
the  common  room  over  a  glass  of  port  with  one's  feet  on  the 
table.  Strong  would  have  been  an  incurable  case  for  even  the 
most  advanced  "logical  therapy"  practiced  at  Oxford.  Per- 
haps philosophy  might  on  occasion  be  interesting;  it  must 
never  descend  to  an  amusement.  If  I  were  unkind,  I  might 
say  that  it  was  "business"  with  Strong,  but  I  think  it  was 
something  more  than  that:  it  was  a  "calling."  As  a  young 
man  sitting  with  Santayana  under  William  James  at  Harvard, 
he  had  been  intellectually  constrained  to  renounce  the  up- 
lifting faith  of  his  father,  a  dominating  Baptist  theologian. 
But  he  inherited  a  ruling  passion  for  what  was  Right  and 
not  Wrong,  True  and  not  Untrue,  and  it  was  sinful  to  make 
mistakes  in  philosophy,  and  willful  to  giggle  over  issues  of 
tremendous  import  in  theory  of  knowledge.  The  human  mind 
at  its  best  was  only  too  prone  to  error,  and  the  Truth  might 
not  abide  for  long  our  intellectual  indiscretions.  As  he  was  so 
fond  of  quoting  from  Clough: 

It  fortifies  my  soul  to  know 

That,  though  I  wander,  Truth  is  so. 

So  as  soon  as  tea  was  over,  and  we  had  done  with  idle 
talk  about  the  orange  trees  or  Mozart,  we  would  see  Strong 
eagerly  take  some  new  "notes  for  discussion"  from  his  pocket 
and  gather  his  suspended  energies  for  a  fresh  assault  on  the 
malignant  demon  of  scepticism.  Then  Santayana,  fearful  as 
ever  of  the  impending  shafts  of  revelation  that  might  disperse 
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his  innocent  realm  of  essence,  arose  quietly  and  slipped  from 
the  room.  And  I  was  left  alone  with  the  sins  of  solipsism  and 
the  heresies  of  "animal  faith"  to  acknowledge  with  averted 
eyes  to  my  new  and  relentless  confessor. 

One  afternoon,  after  an  exhausting  session  with  Strong,  I 
was  about  to  be  dismissed  when  Santayana  came  downstairs 
and  offered  to  walk  with  me  as  far  as  San  Domenico,  a  con- 
venient halfway  stage  to  Florence  when  the  trams  halted.  As 
we  wound  our  way  down  the  steep  cobblestone  road  the  dis- 
tant rivalry  of  the  bell  towers  echoed  in  the  sunset;  to  the 
west,  below  the  purple  hills,  the  Arno  coiled  like  a  fiery 
serpent.  We  lingered  for  a  while  to  observe  the  ceremony 
of  the  dying  day.  Then  Santayana  told  me  what  had  hap- 
pened the  previous  evening.  It  seems  he  had  felt  rather  tired 
at  dinner,  so  when  the  main  course  was  being  served,  he  had 
requested  Dino  to  refill  his  glass  of  wine.  But  to  his  amaze- 
ment Strong  had  intervened  and  ordered  his  baffled  man- 
servant to  remove  the  bottle  from  the  table. 

"One  glass  of  wine  is  sufficient,"  Strong  admonished.  "It  is 
essential  for  us  to  be  clearheaded  in  the  morning." 

When  later  on  they  had  adjourned  to  the  library,  Strong 
turned  on  his  new  radio  and  they  settled  back  to  hear  a 
concert  relayed  from  Vienna.  The  reception  had  been  un- 
usually clear,  and  losing  himself  in  the  music,  Santayana 
had  forgotten  the  irksome  incident  during  dinner.  Then 
abruptly  the  radio  was  switched  off. 

"I  am  disappointed  at  not  having  Mozart,"  Strong  ex- 
plained. "This  concert  is  not  worth  listening  to." 

"But,"  protested  Santayana,  "I  was  enjoying  it  so  much!" 

Strong  picked  up  the  Corriere  della  Sera,  and  for  an  hour 
the  two  old  friends  sat  in  complete  silence.  There  is  some- 
thing rather  pathetic  about  this  picture  that  moves  me 
strangely  as  I  write  these  words. 

Santayana  then  told  me  frankly  that  he  could  not  stick 
it  out  much  longer.  He  wanted  to  get  back  to  work,  and  the 
long  drives  with  Strong  after  luncheon  did  not  afford  either 
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the  mental  relaxation  or  the  physical  exercise  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  in  Rome. 

A  few  days  later  I  came  down  with  a  violent  intestinal 
disorder  that  confined  me  to  bed  for  nearly  a  week.  Santayana 
visited  me  at  my  pensione  on  the  Arno,  and  he  was  distressed 
to  find  me  in  such  a  weak  state.  (I  had  been  forbidden  to 
eat  anything,  as  my  doctor  had  been  alarmed  by  a  slight 
hemorrhage.)  No  one  could  have  been  more  sympathetic. 
He  asked  me  not  to  tire  myself  by  talking  and  sat  reading 
by  the  window  for  a  long  time.  I  must  have  fallen  asleep, 
because  when  I  did  speak  again  he  had  gone,  it  was  evening, 
and  I  heard  the  bell  towers  confirming  the  hour  all  over  the 
town.  The  next  time  he  came  to  see  me,  however,  I  was  up 
and  dressed,  and  he  then  told  me  that  he  was  leaving  for 
Rome  the  following  day.  He  said  not  to  worry  about  any- 
thing, that  Strong  had  inquired  daily  about  my  condition, 
and  that  they  both  advised  me  not  to  consider  working  until 
I  felt  much  stronger.  As  we  shook  hands,  Santayana  invited 
me  to  come  to  Rome  for  Christmas  and  said  that  Strong  had 
approved  of  the  idea  when  he  had  mentioned  it  to  him. 

By  November,  I  no  longer  found  Florence  the  "City  of 
Flowers"  I  had  known  in  the  spring.  It  was  damp  and  foggy 
and  I  felt  miserable  in  the  raw  tramontana.  I  fear  I  must 
have  complained  to  Santayana  about  such  things,  if  we  are 
to  go  by  the  opening  of  his  long  letter  of  November  13: 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  tension  is  relieved.  ...  It  is  too  bad 
that  S.  doesn't  lend  you  books,  and  doesn't  take  you  up  in 
the  motor:  he  will  do  great  things  for  one,  but  hasn't  the 
gift  of  doing  little  things  gracefully,  because — like  perfect 
eloquence — they  don't  occur  to  him.  When  I  write  to  him 
I  will  again  suggest  that  he  might  call  for  you  sometimes 
on  the  way  back  from  his  drive;  and  if  you  will  say  that  you 
are  going  to  borrow  one  of  my  books — having  my  urgent 
invitation  to  do  so — perhaps,  the  next  week,  he  will  offer 
you  one  of  his  own. 

Somehow  the  spirit  hasn't  moved  me  to  take  up  the  novel 
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The  Last  Puritan.  Perhaps  it  was  your  hypnotic  suggestion 
that  I  ought  to  do  the  realm  of  truth:  in  any  case,  that  is 
what  I  am  doing,  although  very  slowly,  not  yet  having  fin- 
ished Chapter  I,  which  is  (according  to  the  present  proj- 
ect) "On  Denials  of  the  Being  of  Truth" — or  perhaps  simply 
"Denials."11  It  is  an  expansion  and  systematisation  of  notes  I 
had  on  the  comparison  with  other  views;  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that,  in  this  instance,  that  chapter  might  come  at  the 
beginning  instead  of  at  the  end.  I  work  at  it  only  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  morning,  but  do  so  every  day  steadily: 
my  mind  has  been  occupied  rather  with  all  sorts  of  reading. 
I  have  a  beautiful  Life  of  Beau  Brummel,  a  reprint  of  an  old 
one  in  charming  stilted  English,  with  lovely  coloured  por- 
traits: and  besides  French  books  and  books  on  religious 
subjects,  and  Jeans'  The  Universe  Around  Us  ...  1  have 
sent  off  the  contract  for  The  Realm  of  Matter.  Otherwise 
nothing  official  to  report. 

I  have  been  very  well;  those  absurd  breathing-exercises — 
souffle  la  bougie12 — seem  really  to  clear  my  lungs;  at  least 
they  remove  the  consciousness  of  imminent  ( or  immanent ) 
coughing.  It  has  been  raining  continually,  but  mild,  and  they 
haven't  yet  lighted  the  central  fires — I  say  that,  thinking  of 
the  cosmos  of  Pythagoras:  it  seems  horribly  learned,  but  it 
comes  like  that  when  the  idea  is  beautiful — the  central 
Hearth  of  Hestia  round  which  everything  revolved.  I  haven't 
yet  felt  the  need  of  it;  and  the  Pincio — where  there  is  some- 
times music — is  as  pleasant  as  ever.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
seeing  you  at  Christmas,  if  you  still  feel  inclined  and  able 
to  come. 

Of  course  I  was  counting  the  hours  like  some  bored  pris- 
oner until  the  day  of  reprieve — until  I  could  go  to  Rome  and 
be  with  Santayana  again.  And  a  letter  on  December  4 
cheered  me  up  considerably: 

I  sent  you  your  Christmas  present  somewhat  early,  so 
that  you  may  cash  it  before  you  come  to  Rome,  as  I  hope 

11  It  was  eventually  called  "Denials  of  Truth"  and  became  Chapter  XIII. 

12  They  had  been  recommended  by  his  Swiss  doctor  the  previous  summer. 
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you  will  do  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  The  Opera  be- 
gins as  usual  on  the  night  of  the  26th,  and  on  Sunday  the 
29th,  and  on  Sunday,  Jan.  5th  I  suppose  there  will  be  mati- 
nees to  which  we  could  go:  without  hindrance  to  your  going 
on  your  own  hook  in  the  evening  if  they  should  give 

Lucia 

I  have  finished  .  .  .  another  chapter  on  Truth.  It  almost 
looks  as  if  it  might  be  possible  to  despatch  that  volume  this 
winter.  It  would  be  worth  while.  But  I  have  also  done  some- 
thing in  the  novel,  and  altogether  feel  rather  agile.  It  is 
probably  the  incubus  of  Matter  removed — although  proofs 
are  yet  to  be  read.  .  .  .  Remember  me  to  Strong.  I  have 
nothing  in  particular  to  trouble  him  with  at  the  moment. 

Christmas  Day  in  Rome  passed  quietly,  for  in  those  days 
at  least  Easter  was  still  considered  the  high  festive  and 
religious  season.  On  the  following  Sunday  we  heard  a  charm- 
ing if  rather  stilted  eighteenth-century  opera,  II  Matrimonio 
Segreto,  by  Cimarosa.  And  so  the  year  drew  to  a  close. 
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I  am  not  surprised  or  displeased  that  you  should  be 
somewhat  attracted  to  the  church.  It  is  the  great,  nor- 
mal, human  solution — too  human,  I  think:  but  I  have 
less  need  of  the  sustaining  faith  than  most  people:  ani- 
mal faith  is  enough  for  me. 


While  I  was  in  Rome,  Santayana  had  been  reading 
Whitehead's  Gifford  Lectures — Process  and  Reality. 
As  this  book  was  a  focus  of  discussion  at  the  time,  and  I 
knew  that  he  had  been  peppering  the  argument  with  his 
stimulating  marginalia,  I  had  asked  him  to  send  it  on  to 
Florence  when  he  had  finished  it.  My  chief  interest,  however, 
was  to  compare  Whitehead's  system  with  Santayana's  Realms 
of  Being.  I  was  so  impatient  to  get  the  book  that  I  wrote  to 
Santayana  reminding  him  of  his  promise  to  send  it  to  me.  It 
must  have  been  on  the  way,  however,  and  I  received  the 
following  letter  from  him  on  February  8: 

On  seeing  your  handwriting  I  supposed  you  wrote  to  say 
that  Whitehead's  book  had  arrived  safely.  I  hope  it  has,  and 
that  it  will  interest  you.  He  coincides  with  Strong  in  calling 
substance  "feeling" — though  admittedly  unconsicous — and 
he  has  a  very  elaborate  sort  of  physics  or  physiology  in 
curious  psychological  terms.  I  wonder  if  he  expects  that 
such  a  system  can  "go  down"?  But  as  an  oblique  commentary 
on  the  facts  I  have  found  it  penetrating  in  places.  I  don't 
mean  to  review  it  because  he  treats  me  so  nicely,  and  I 
should  have  to  be  less  respectful — which  is  always  unbe- 
coming. But  you  might  review  it,  comparing  it  with  Strong 
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and  me  respectively.  If  so,  I  have  a  Spanish  story  to  commu- 
nicate about  the  principle  of  "vacuous  actuality."1  It  is  about 
a  little  Andalusian  girl  who,  on  hearing  that  in  some  coun- 
tries there  were  no  oranges,  observed  sadly  that  there  people 
could  never  have  any  breakfast.  Tea,  buttered  toast,  and 
jam  were  but  vacuous  actuality  to  her  without  oranges.  So 
are  essence,  matter,  and  truth  to  Whitehead  without  feeling. 
Strong  had  already  told  me  that  he  was  asking  you  to  con- 
tinue with  him  until  October.  I  think  his  ideas  extend  be- 
yond that,  but  he  doesn't  wish  to  be  rash  or  to  give  you 
expectations  that  might  lead  to  disappointment.  Your  letter 
has  a  sort  of  "goodbye"  tone  about  it,  but  I  am  far  from 
regarding  our  own  relations — official  or  personal — as  in  any 
case  at  an  end.  I  am  glad  you  get  on  so  well  with  Strong: 
it  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  for  your  own  stability,  it  would 
be  well  for  you  to  have  more  ties  with  literary  and  philo- 
sophical New  York:  but  neither  of  these  things  interferes  in 
the  least  with  my  hope  that  you  may  always  be  near  me, 
both  materially  and  spiritually.  As  to  next  summer,  my  move- 
ments are  uncertain,  but  we  will  arrange  something. 

Yours  affly 
G.S. 

The  thirty  pounds  a  month  that  Strong  allowed  me  was 
more  than  ample  for  all  essential  expenses:  one  could  live 
decently  in  Italy  in  those  days  on  three  pounds  a  week — the 
price  I  paid  at  my  pensione  on  the  Arno.  But  unknown  to 
Strong,  about  every  three  months  Santayana  would  enclose 
a  handsome  check  for,  say,  twenty-five  pounds  in  one  of  his 
letters.  I  fear  I  became  quite  a  dandy  for  a  while,  with  sev- 
eral new  lounge  suits  cut  from  the  best  English  material  by 
the  leading  tailor  in  Florence.  In  fairness  to  Santayana,  how- 
ever, I  suggest  that  a  good  part  of  his  supplementary  allow- 
ance was  probably  intended  to  defray  medical  fees,  as  well 
as  to  enhance  my  appearance.  Despite  all  this  opulence,  I 

1Cf.  Process  b-  Reality,  p.  vii  (Preface).  ".  .  .  though  throughout  the  main 
body  of  the  work  I  am  in  sharp  disagreement  with  Bradley,  the  final  outcome 
is  after  all  not  so  very  different.  .  .  .  His  insistence  on  'feeling'  is  very 
consonant  with  my  own  position.  This  whole  metaphysical  position  is  an 
implicit  repudiation  of  the  doctrine  of  Vacuous  actuality.' " 
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could  not  overcome  my  digestive  disorder,  and  to  this  day  I 
am  not  certain  whether  I  was  actually  suffering  from  an 
ulcer  or  some  deep-rooted  psychosomatic  condition.  What- 
ever it  was,  it  certainly  impeded  my  capacity  for  either  sus- 
tained concentration  or  wholehearted  enjoyment  of  life.  So 
it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  me  to  go  to 
Rapallo  for  a  spell  in  the  spring,  while  Strong  intended  to 
pay  one  of  his  customary  visits  to  Rome.  A  letter  from  San- 
tayana  on  March  4  confirmed  these  arrangements. 

Here  is  a  cheque  to  patch  up  the  holes  in  your  budget.  If 
it  is  more  than  enough  for  the  moment,  get  a  fresh  tie  and 
feel  that  it  is  really  a  present.  I  have  today  received  $266.40 
from  Scribner,  which  I  look  upon  as  your  special  source  of 
supply,  so  that  the  fund  available  will  not  be  diminished. 

My  general  yearly  account  was  also  very  favorable  consid- 
ering the  panic  in  Wall  Street:  the  value  of  the  total  was 
only  one  percent  less  than  last  year;  and  counting  the  sum 
I  had  saved,  it  was  a  good  deal  more.  My  nephew  is  a 
treasure.2 

I  agree  that  you  had  better  not  come  to  Rome  at  the  same 
time  as  Strong.  We  couldn't  have  lunch  together,  and  after 
the  whole  afternoon  with  S.  I  had  rather  be  alone  at  dinner. 
Go  to  Rapallo  or  wherever  you  like.  Siena  is  a  nice  place,  if 
you  are  smitten  with  the  Florentine  quattrocento. 

Truth  has  rather  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  is  abandoned  for 
the  moment;  but  fiction  has  been  moving.  A  lovely  short 
chapter — picture  of  budding  friendship — written  out  in  ink, 
quite  original,  and  I  think  in  the  right  key.  But  I  have  also 
been  at  work  on  something  else,  which  I  won't  describe,  lest 
it  should  turn  out  to  be  a  wind-egg. 

It  looks  as  if  I  might  not  need  to  go  to  Spain  this  summer: 
if  that  continues  to  be  the  case,  and  the  coast  is  clear  at  Fie- 
sole,  I  may  go  there  for  a  time  and  later  to  Cortina.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  there  is  another  hotel  there  .  .  .  where  I 
shouldn't  have  a  long  steep  walk.  ...  If  you  are  not  needed 
in  Paris  you  might  come  to  stay  with  me  there  in  August. 

In  retrospect  it  now  strikes  me  that  parts  of  this  letter 

2  George  Sturgis  of  Boston. 
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throw  a  light  on  one  aspect  of  our  friendship.  After  Santay- 
ana had  retired  from  Harvard  in  1912,  and  his  mother  had 
died,  he  at  long  last  found  himself  in  a  position  of  financial 
independence.  Of  course  his  nephew  in  Boston  had  gradually 
increased  his  income  through  wise  investments,  but  all  the 
earlier  years  of  his  life  Santayana  had  been  very  careful 
about  saving  the  money  he  earned  at  Harvard,  with  the  idea 
of  someday  being  able  to  retire  to  Europe  and  the  life  of  a 
wandering  scholar.  Early  habits  have  a  way  of  persisting 
throughout  life,  even  when  their  operation  is  no  longer  ur- 
gently required.  Perhaps — if  the  reader  will  forgive  me — I 
became  a  kind  of  vicarious  prolongation  of  Santay ana's  own 
early  career.  I  think  he  enjoyed  feeling  that  the  royalties  he 
derived  from  his  writings,  and  the  money  he  saved  each  year 
from  his  ample  Boston  allowance,  could  be  put  to  one  side 
in  his  private  English  account  and  used,  inter  alia,  for  my 
benefit.  At  any  rate,  he  was  always  pleased  to  inform  me  that 
there  was  nothing  for  us  to  worry  about. 

Toward  the  end  of  March,  I  went  to  Rapallo,  and  it  was 
there  that  I  met  Ezra  Pound  for  the  first  time.  I  did  not  get 
to  know  him  well  that  spring,  but  often  I  used  to  sit  in  a  cafe 
on  the  front  that  he  frequented,  usually  surrounded  by  a 
small  band  of  young  disciples.  Pound  was  then  extraordi- 
narily kind  to  young  men  of  a  literary  bent  and  would  go  out 
of  his  way  to  help  them  in  any  way  he  could.  But  at  that 
time  I  had  made  little  effort  to  understand  his  first  Cantos 
or  the  technical  innovations  they  exemplified — an  elastic 
form  and  violent  juxtaposition  of  images.  I  was  very  much  on 
the  fringe  of  discussion  and  perhaps  a  little  scornful. 

Sometimes  toward  evening  a  sudden  hush  would  envelop 
the  discussion  group  presided  over  by  Ezra.  A  tall  gaunt 
figure,  with  a  large  black  hat  that  recalled  portraits  of  Tenny- 
son, might  be  seen  strolling  along  the  front.  It  was  W.  B. 
Yeats.  We  did  not  rise  quickly  to  our  feet  with  bared  heads, 
but  an  unmistakable  sense  of  the  presence  of  the  altissimo 
in  the  world  of  poetry  subdued  the  babble  of  the  acolytes. 
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Yeats  never  joined  (to  my  knowledge)  the  little  group  in 
the  cafe,  but  Pound  knew  him  well,  and  we  had  all  read  with 
interest  the  elder  poet's  pamphlet,  A  Packet  for  Ezra  Pound. 

In  the  meantime  Strong  had  gone  to  Rome.  I  had  a  post 
card  from  Santayana  on  April  3  in  which  he  disclosed  that 
the  "something  else"  he  had  mentioned  in  his  last  letter  was 
a  series  of  articles  he  was  writing  for  Middleton  Murry's 
magazine  in  London,  The  New  Adelphi.  "Both  Oliver  and 
Truth"  he  wrote,  "have  yielded  for  the  moment  to  a  review 
of  Babbitt  &  Co.'s  Humanism."  These  rather  devastating 
observations  on  American  Humanism  were  destined  to  be- 
come the  little  book  entitled  The  Genteel  Tradition  at  Bay. 

I  also  had  found  time  and  inspiration  to  turn  from  purely 
philosophical  work  to  something  more  congenial,  and  I  was 
delighted  to  hear  from  Middleton  Murry  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted another  sonnet  and  book  review  for  his  magazine.  I 
must  have  informed  Santayana  immediately  of  my  good 
fortune,  as  he  mentioned  it  in  his  letter  of  the  twenty-first: 

So  glad  about  the  article  and  sonnet.  Strong  has  had  bad 
luck  here  in  the  weather  and  leaves  this  morning  on  his 
return  journey.  Several  days  I  excused  myself  from  driving 
with  him  on  account  of  wind  and  rain.  My  plans  are  still 
vague:  for  the  present  I  remain  here,  and  probably  shall  go 
to  Le  Baize  after  the  family  leave,  perhaps  late  in  May, 
unless  I  am  summoned  to  Spain  in  the  interval.  Strong 
speaks  of  you  with  great  interest,  and  doesn't  want  to  let 
you  go  back  to  the  U.  S.  Che  sard  sard. 

But  as  usual  the  movements  of  the  de  Cuevas  family 
turned  out  to  be  so  uncertain  that  all  thought  of  Santayana 
visiting  Strong  later  that  spring  had  to  be  abandoned.  After 
I  had  returned  to  Florence  in  May  and  resumed  philosophi- 
cal negotiations  with  Strong,  I  became  aware  of  all  these 
irritating  complications  and  informed  Santayana  of  the  facts. 
On  May  11 1  heard  from  him  again. 

I  had  just  written  to  Strong  when  your  letter  came  and 
confirmed  my  presumption  that  he  would  leave  for  France 
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before  the  Cuevas  family.  This  settles  one  point  in  my  own 
plan,  in  that  I  shall  certainly  not  go  to  Florence  this  Spring. 
It  is  so  cool  that  I  can  stay  comfortably  here  for  some  time 
longer:  perhaps  when  you  and  Strong  are  in  or  near  Paris, 
and  tell  me  whether  you  are  likely  to  stay  there  all  summer, 
I  may  be  tempted  to  join  you.  There  is  as  yet  no  need  for 
me  to  go  to  Spain. 

I  enclose  a  present,  so  that  you  may  take  the  treno  di  lusso 
to  Paris,  or  get  some  new  clothes  when  there.  Do  be  careful 
about  your  food.  You  know  Paris  now  very  well,  and  can 
speak  the  language  more  or  less:  let  me  repeat  my  constant 
advice  that  you  take  a  room  in  the  hotel  meuble  and  go  out 
for  your  meals.  For  most  of  them,  when  you  want  only  eggs 
and  milk,  the  laiteries  are  excellent  and  economical;  and  the 
Duvals  are  good  enough  for  the  more  solid  feasts.  You 
would  soon  know  exacdy  where  to  go  and  what  to  order, 
and  the  machinery  of  life  would  become  automatic,  but 
much  healthier  than  in  a  boarding  house;  and  also  better 
adapted  for  seeing  the  world  in  its  variety. 

The  next  day,  however,  I  had  another  short  letter  from 
Santayana: 

My  brother-in-law  in  Avila  died  today  at  the  age  of  90.  I 
expect  to  leave  Rome  early  next  week  direct  for  Paris,  and  to 
be  in  Avila  before  the  end  of  the  month.  I  will  send  you 
word,  if  any  change  occurs:  otherwise  .  .  .  after  this  week 
.  .  .  write  simply  to  Avila,  Spain,  where  they  will  have  noti- 
fied the  P.O.  of  my  presence. 

Once  again  it  was  necessary  for  Santayana  to  interrupt  his 
work  and  show  how  extremely  practical  he  could  be  in  an 
emergency.  He  knew  only  too  well  that  his  half  sister  Jose- 
fina  was  hopelessly  vague  and  that  his  presence  in  Avila  was 
essential  in  arranging  all  the  legal  details  concerning  the 
distribution  of  property,  etc. 

When  he  returned  to  Paris  in  June,  he  moved  to  a  hotel  on 
the  rue  Boissy  d' Anglais,  and  the  summer  that  followed  was 
rather  uneventful  for  both  of  us.  Several  times  a  week  I 
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would  turn  up  in  the  evening,  and  we  would  sit  together 
over  a  pernod  before  dinner.  Santayana  enjoyed  dining  out- 
doors under  the  ample  awning  of  the  Cafe  Regencey  in  the 
place  Theatre  Francais.  We  seldom  discussed  philosophy, 
but  I  remember  that  on  several  occasions  he  fell  to  remi- 
niscing over  his  boyhood  in  Boston  and  that  I  was  a  bit 
startled  one  evening  at  the  bitterness  with  which  he  spoke 
about  his  mother.  He  admired  her  in  many  ways,  but  I  am 
sure  he  never  forgave  her  for  leaving  him  with  his  father  in 
Avila  when  he  was  a  child  and  returning  to  Boston  with  the 
three  children  by  her  first  marriage.  In  his  heart  he  rather 
questioned  whether  she  had  really  loved  any  of  her  children 
— "I  don't  think  she  gave  a  damn  about  us!" — after  the  shock 
of  the  death  of  her  first  baby  boy.3 

He  had  been  derailed  from  serious  work  by  his  trip  to 
Spain,  but  he  was  determined  to  finish  the  three  essays  on 
American  Humanism  that  he  had  promised  Middleton  Murry. 
They  were  not  difficult  for  him  to  write:  the  field  was 
familiar  and  The  New  Adelphi  frankly  literary.  I  think  he 
enjoyed  pulling  the  legs  of  Babbitt  and  More  and  deriding 
their  almost  pathological  insistence  on  an  "inner  check"  or 
frein  vital  in  all  moral  discussion.  It  was  no  doubt  a  false 
rumor  at  Harvard  that  Professor  Babbitt  used  to  peer  under 
his  bed  every  night  before  retiring  to  see  if  Rousseau  was 
there,  but  Santayana  felt  sure  that  neither  Babbitt  nor 
More  had  any  wild  passions  to  subdue,  and  that  their  obses- 
sion with  the  dangerous  implications  of  romanticism  was  a 
New  England  fixation  to  be  expected  of  these  worthy  profes- 
sors. No  one  in  the  world  knew  better  than  Santayana  him- 
self that  the  frein  vital  had  been  exercised  to  the  point  of 
moral  suffocation  in  Boston  in  his  day. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  preceding  year,  1930  turned  out 
to  be  a  most  unsatisfactory  and  difficult  time  for  me.  After 
seeing  Santayana  several  times  in  Florence,  I  settled  down  to 
pass  the  winter  with  Strong,  encourage  him  as  best  I  could  in 

8  Persons  and  Places,  Vol.  I,  pp.  50-53. 
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his  work,  and  carry  on  with  my  own  essay  on  Whitehead. 
But  toward  the  end  of  November  my  health  began  to  deteri- 
orate badly,  and  about  a  week  later  I  suffered  a  violent 
relapse,  and  my  doctor,  alarmed  by  a  hemorrhage,  had  me 
removed  to  a  nursing  home.  On  Christmas  Day  Santayana 
wrote  me  a  sympathetic  letter. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  from  Strong  that  you  have  had  another 
relapse  and  are  at  the  Blue  Nun's  Casa  di  Cura  in  Florence. 
I  had  counted  on  having  you  here  at  least  for  the  Opera — 
Lucia — next  Sunday  afternoon.  However,  come  whenever 
the  doctor  thinks  that  a  change  to  a  somewhat  softer  climate 
will  do  you  good.  We  could  even  go  to  Naples  if  you  thought 
you  would  feel  better  there.  And  of  course  you  must  stay  as 
long  as  you  like.  Papa  Strong,  under  the  circumstances, 
couldn't  object. 

Or,  if  you  don't  feel  like  moving,  or  risking  the  change  of 
diet,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  try  and  have  Oliver  typewritten 
here  and  send  you  a  copy  for  your  criticisms.  Sometimes  I 
am  rather  discouraged,  and  fear  that  the  style  is  common  and 
dull,  and  the  episodes  uninteresting.  Only  here  and  there  is 
there  any  real  flow  and  vividness  in  the  narrative.  And  you 
could  help  me  very  much  by  suggesting,  at  least,  what  things 
had  better  be  left  out. 

If  you  preferred  not  to  come,  I  might  go  myself  to  Flor- 
ence earlier  than  usual,  and  see  you  there  before  I  go  to 
Spain — which  ought  to  be  in  May,  before  Madrid  becomes 
uninhabitable. 

I  have  been  reading  a  litde  book  of  Jeans,  sequel  to  his 
large  one,  and  also  Lutoslawski  on  "Reality."  The  latter  is 
an  illumine,  but  I  like  the  fact  that  his  philosophy  is  not  of 
the  English  brand. 

At  the  nursing  home  in  Florence  there  was  an  extremely 
nice  English  priest — I  forget  his  name — who  used  to  visit  the 
patients.  In  regard  to  the  Protestants,  he  was  most  diplomatic 
and  only  came  if  and  when  requested.  I  must  have  been  at 
the  ebb  tide  both  mentally  and  physically:  I  suddenly  felt 
an  urgent  need  to  introduce  some  time-tested  organization 
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of  life  into  my  whole  way  of  thinking  and  feeling.  So  from 
the  depths  of  despair  I  asked  to  see  Father  X,  and  we  had 
several  long  and  rewarding  conversations  together.  I  still 
think  that  he  stood  for  Catholicism  at  its  best,  and  for  the 
time  being  he  seemed  to  offer  a  solution  to  all  my  problems. 
But  if  I  unburdened  my  heart  to  this  kindly  priest,  I  must 
have  done  so  equally  to  Santayana,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
beautiful  letter  he  wrote  me  on  December  30: 

You  mustn't  let  Strong's  insensibility  trouble  you:  if  you 
want  to  give  up  all  pretense  to  rnminating  on  sense-data, 
tell  him  so.  You  know  you  can  always  come  back  to  me:  we 
could  say  you  were  helping  me  in  writing  the  novel,  but  you 
could  simply  take  care  of  yourself  until  you  spontaneously 
felt  like  returning  to  work — and  even  then  it  would  only  be 
such  work  as  you  liked  to  do.  I  am  not  surprised  or  dis- 
pleased that  you  should  be  somewhat  attracted  to  the 
church.  It  is  the  great,  normal,  human  solution — too  human, 
I  think:  but  I  have  less  need  of  the  sustaining  faith  than 
most  people:  animal  faith  is  enough  for  me.  Of  course  when 
you  are  well  again,  you  may  feel  this  attraction  less:  we  will 
talk  over  the  matter  at  leisure;  and  you  may  be  sure  that, 
should  you  really  become  a  believing  and  practising  Cath- 
olic, it  wouldn't  in  the  least  diminish  my  respect  for  your 
mind  or  my  affection  for  you:  on  the  contrary.  And  though 
you  might  grieve  at  my  incredulity,  I  think  you  would,  on 
the  whole,  understand  me  and  my  philosophy  better:  so 
that  in  this  matter  too,  you  mustn't  be  afraid  of  any  unpleas- 
ant consequences  as  far  as  your  material  future  is  concerned, 
or  your  relation  to  me.  You  might  even  come  to  Spain  with 
me  and  learn  Spanish.  They  would  love  you.  Strong,  of 
course,  would  be  dismayed:  but  let  me  repeat  that  you  can 
always  return  to  me:  and  I  think  that  perhaps  in  Strong, 
too,  there  may  be  an  attachment  to  you  which,  even  if 
shaken  for  a  moment,  would  reassert  itself. 

I  have  reverted  for  the  moment  to  The  Realm  of  Truth,  in 
consequence  of  a  letter  from  Schneider4  which  set  me  going 

*  Professor  Herbert  Schneider  of  Columbia  University. 
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on  that  subject:  I  don't  know  how  long  it  will  last,  but  it 
might  be  prudent,  perhaps,  to  finish  Truth,  even  at  the  cost 
of  delaying  Oliver  a  little.  Sometimes  I  think  that  the  novel 
isn't  worth  the  trouble  I  am  taking  with  it,  except  as  an 
entertainment  for  myself. 

I  have  ordered  two  of  Maritain's  books,  so  that  you  will 
find  Catholic  reading  here  when  you  come,  if  you  will  do  it 
in  French. 

Comforted  by  this  letter,  it  was  not  without  hope  of  a 
renewal  of  health  and  interest  in  life  that  I  listened  to  the 
myriad  bell  towers  all  over  Florence  rejoicing  in  the  birth 
of  a  new  year. 

By  the  middle  of  January  1931  I  was  back  with  Santayana 
in  Rome,  and  very  soon  I  began  to  feel  like  my  normal  self 
again.  I  have  never  known  anyone  who  could  impart  so 
immediately — so  pervasively — a  sense  of  serenity  as  San- 
tayana, and  other  friends  have  told  me  of  a  similar  experience 
in  his  company.  No  doubt  in  my  case  it  was  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  represented  security  to  me,  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly something  more  than  a  material  reassurance.  I  could 
talk  about  anything  under  the  sun  to  him,  confess  all  my 
intellectual  frustrations  at  Fiesole,  and  of  course  discuss  at 
length  the  allurements  and  difficulties  of  what  he  referred  to 
as  my  "serious  flirtation  with  the  Church."  As  he  had  prophe- 
sied in  his  last  letter,  the  intensity  of  my  preoccupation  with 
Catholicism  began  to  abate  as  my  health  improved. 

It  was  during  this  spring  that  I  met  and  became  quite 
friendly  with  the  man  whom  many  people  in  America  con- 
sidered to  be  Santayana's  outstanding  disciple,  the  late  Irwin 
Edman.  He  was  abroad  on  a  sabbatical  year  and  had  settled 
in  Rome  in  order  to  be  near  Santayana  and  work  on  his  book, 
The  Mind  of  Paul.  I  did  not  realize  at  first  how  much  San- 
tayana meant  to  Edman;  it  only  slowly  dawned  on  me  that 
he  really  adored  his  mind — that  the  influence  of  Santayana 
had  been  a  tremendous  thing  in  Edman's  intellectual  career. 
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From  the  first,  I  had  the  impression  that  Edman  was  a  bit 
jealous  of  me,  that  he  felt  that  Santayana  had  given  too  much 
confidence  and  affection  to  a  minion  in  a  great  many  ways 
less  worthy  and  deserving  of  consideration  than  himself. 
Perhaps  Edman  was  right.  Certainly  I  was  not  an  established 
figure  in  either  the  academic  or  the  literary  field.  My  interests 
were  more  narrow.  I  was  not  worried  about  the  shape  of 
things  to  come;  I  was  at  that  time  completely  unconcerned 
over  the  position  of  Mussolini  in  Italy  and  preferred  to  talk 
about  the  poetry  of  T.  S.  Eliot  rather  than  the  great  experi- 
ment going  on  in  Russia. 

Quite  often  during  February  and  March,  Irwin  Edman  was 
invited  to  luncheon,  and  on  several  occasions  we  were  joined 
by  an  old  Harvard  friend  of  Santayana's — B.  A.  G.  ("Bags") 
Fuller.  The  latter  was  a  rather  odd  individual,  more  like  a 
certain  type  of  English  don  than  an  American  professor. 
Fuller  had  been  to  Oxford  in  his  younger  days  and  acquired 
a  superior  veneer  that  somewhat  enhanced  the  status  of  a 
New  England  apostle  of  sweetness  and  light.  As  a  Harvard 
instructor,  however,  he  had  never  gone  so  far  as  to  lecture  in 
Emerson  Hall  in  a  pink  hunting  coat.  I  found  him  quite 
entertaining  in  small  doses,  but  I  fear  that  Edman  was  ill  at 
ease  in  his  company.  Fuller  had  a  tendency  to  "take  over"  at 
luncheon  and  monopolize  the  hour  by  reciting  long  stanzas 
he  had  once  composed  in  some  stately  measure.  Perhaps  it 
took  Santayana  back  to  his  old  club  days  at  Harvard,  but 
Edman  and  I  would  glance  at  each  other  and  wonder  how 
long  this  sort  of  thing  could  go  on. 

But  I  want  to  record  a  serious  discussion  that  Edman  had 
with  Santayana  when  "Bags"  Fuller  was  not  present.  I  was 
a  sort  of  mock  chairman  and  quite  impressed  because  it  was 
the  first  time  that  I  had  ever  known  Santayana  to  consent  to 
participate  in  a  prearranged  or  "set  conversation."  I  knew 
quite  well  what  had  prompted  Edman  to  seek  this  discus- 
sion. He  had  told  me  that  while  he  worshiped  Santayana  as 
a  writer — as  the  leading  homme  des  lettres  in  the  world — he 
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felt  that  he  was  wanting  in  a  certain  quality  that  was  essen- 
tial to  an  ideal  philosopher.  Edman  said  that  he  had  always 
found  in  John  Dewey  a  "warmth  in  personal  intercourse" 
that  he  missed  in  talking  with  Santayana.  And  the  only  way 
in  which  he  hoped  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  defect  in  the 
Master  was  to  suggest  that  they  might  discuss  someday  the 
"concept  of  charity." 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  rather  naive,  I  propose  to  set  down 
what  I  wrote  in  my  diary  on  the  evening  of  March  11,  after 
listening  to  an  argument  that  I  am  sure  I  only  imperfectly 
understood  at  the  time: 

What  is  charity?  Santayana  and  Edman  have  been  sifting 
this  concept  for  two  hours  this  afternoon.  I  am  not  sure  I 
know  what  it  is  all  about,  but  it  must  be  important  for  peo- 
ple to  go  on  talking  so  long.  After  some  preliminary  spar- 
ring, Edman  managed  to  hint  to  the  Master  that  he 
considered  "sympathy"  to  be  an  essential  element  in  charity, 
and  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  sometimes  felt  that  Santa- 
yana was  lacking  in  this  quality,  both  in  his  person  and  in 
his  philosophy.  ( Edman  even  sent  a  note  to  Santayana  this 
evening  in  an  effort  to  clarify  what  he  was  trying  to  drive 
home  in  the  give-and-take  of  conversation.)  Now  Santa- 
yana attempted  to  meet  this  challenge — which  he  said  was 
"serious" — by  accusing  Edman  of  confusing  "fondness"  with 
"pity."  The  huddling  of  chummy  pigs  in  a  sty  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  concept  of  charity.  But  Edman  retaliated  by  say- 
ing that  a  "complete  and  impartial  understanding  of  the 
conditions  of  life"  was  not  sufficient  for  true  charity:  the 
element  of  "sympathy"  is  essential. 

Now  as  far  as  I  can  make  out  the  whole  controversy  boils 
down  to  this:  Perfect  charity  is  really  anti-biological  in  so 
far  as  a  living  creature  must  have  preferences.  And  I  think 
this  is  what  Santayana  had  in  mind  when  he  supported  the 
theological  contention  that  "perfect  charity  is  a  supernatural 
gift  of  grace." 

According  to  my  diary,  the  controversy  did  not  end  here. 
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It  was  lifted  into  an  even  more  rarified  atmosphere  the 
following  afternoon  of  March  12: 

Santayana  made  a  sustained  effort  to  explain  to  Edman 
after  luncheon  just  what  he  understands  by  "charity."  Re- 
nunciation of  self  and  all  the  allurements  of  life  are  the 
essential  preliminary  steps — the  indispensable  discipline  in 
the  ascent  to  God.  The  genuine  saint  must  pass  through  a 
dark  night  of  the  soul  in  order  to  be  alone  with  the  Alone. 
( This  does  not  entail  that  God  is  'lonely" — he  has  plenty  to 
think  about — but  only  that  he  is  utterly  self-sufficient. )  But 
having  reached  this  pinnacle,  or  climax  in  spiritual  progress, 
the  mission  of  the  saint  has  only  begun:  he  has  graduated, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  school  of  charity.  For  the  soul  must 
descend  again  into  the  world  and  issue  in  good  deeds.  If 
the  initial  purification  in  Divine  Love — or  the  Alone — is  gen- 
uine and  complete,  however,  the  soul  is  never  the  same,  for 
it  henceforth  loves  impartially  all  creatures,  because  they 
are  God's  creatures,  and  God  is  nothing  but  Love. 

I  hope  that  I  caught  something  in  my  diary  of  a  rather 
remarkable  explication  of  "charity"  that  Santayana  made  on 
these  successive  afternoons.  Both  Edman  and  I  were  quite 
impressed,  though  I  feel  sure  that  Edman  was  not  satisfied. 
And  how  could  he  be?  He  was  not  really  looking  for  an 
expert,  orthodox  analysis  of  a  theological  concept;  what  he 
really  wanted  to  know  was  why  Santayana  was  not  more 
friendly  by  nature,  why  he  seemed  at  times  to  have  irrational 
prejudices:  why,  for  example,  he  preferred  me  to  him.  I 
suspect  that  Santayana  was  aware  of  what  Edman  was  after 
and  that  he  deliberately  avoided  all  personal  implications 
and  kept  the  discussion  on  a  strictly  intellectual  level. 

After  the  argument  was  over,  Edman  and  I  went  for  a  stroll 
together  on  the  Janiculum.  Edman  remarked  that  while 
Santayana  had  talked  a  good  deal  about  an  "ascent  to  God," 
being  "alone  with  the  Alone/'  and  a  "purification  in  Divine 
Love,"  the  brute  fact  was  that  none  of  us  believed  in  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  that  all  Santayana  was  entitled  to  aspire 
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to  in  his  own  philosophy  was  an  "intuition  of  Pure  Being." 
Now  this  lofty  and  pervasive  essence  of  Pure  Being  was  one 
of  the  elements  in  Santayana's  system  that  Edman  and  I 
always  found  very  difficult  to  grasp.  We  felt  that  it  was  an 
unnecessary  supplement  to  his  realm  of  essence — a  kind  of 
theological  hang-over  that  he  should  have  avoided.  I  re- 
minded Edman  of  what  Santayana  had  once  said  when  I 
asked  him  about  his  essence  of  Pure  Being. 

"Don't  you  realize/'  he  had  answered  rather  impatiently, 
"that  all  the  great  mystics  have  their  top  essence?" 
Edman  paused  for  a  moment  before  saying  to  me: 
"Just  so,  and  every  English  gentleman  has  his  top  hat." 

Early  in  April  Edman  left  for  Athens  and  for  several  weeks 
I  was  alone  with  Santayana.  We  had  plenty  of  reading  matter 
from  England,  and  as  always,  I  profited  greatly  by  the 
trenchant  notes  he  jotted  down  in  the  margins.  They  not 
only  helped  to  clarify  the  text  for  me  but  also  provided 
special  food  for  conversation:  I  knew  just  what  passages 
had  proved  of  interest  to  him.  One  of  the  things  in  particu- 
lar we  discussed  was  an  essay  by  T.  S.  Eliot  on  "Arnold  and 
Pater."  Santayana  was  curious  to  find  out  what  a  former 
Harvard  pupil  (who  had  lately  become  a  devout  Anglo- 
Catholic)  now  thought  of  Matthew  Arnold  and  his  doctrine 
concerning  the  value  of  Christianity  to  a  cultured  minority 
of  Latitudinarians.  Mr.  Eliot  had  summed  up  this  view  very 
neatly  in  his  essay  by  stating  that  Arnold  meant  "to  affirm 
that  the  emotions  of  Christianity  can  and  must  be  preserved 
without  the  belief."  Santayana  agreed  that  this  was  a  preva- 
lent attitude  among  certain  men  of  letters  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  but  denied  that  he  himself  had  been  influenced  very 
much  by  either  Arnold  or  Pater;  it  was  rather  to  French 
writers  that  he  was  indebted — men  like  Renan  and  Taine. 
I  insisted,  however,  that  not  only  Arnold  and  Pater,  but  the 
earlier  Santayana  himself,  had  all  been  "emotionally  en- 
slaved" to  the  external  form  and  ritual  of  the  Church,  albeit 
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they  had  been  "intellectually  emancipated"  by  the  impact  of 
Darwin.  Santayana  retorted  by  asking  me  if  "there  was  any- 
thing wrong  with  that?"  and  I'm  afraid  that  I  was  unable  to 
answer  him  at  the  time. 

Then  we  read  together  Middleton  Murry's  book  on  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  Son  of  Woman.  I  told  Santayana  that  I  suspected 
that  Lawrence  was  not  a  great  lover  in  reality,  that  he  was 
emotionally  crippled  by  an  Oedipus  complex  which  he  sought 
vainly  to  escape  from  by  becoming  "mindless."  Santayana 
merely  added  that  he  had  always  found  that  men  who  were 
really  addicted  to  women,  and  sought  their  company  for 
physical  satisfaction,  never  felt  any  especial  necessity  to 
either  write  or  talk  about  their  experiences.  Then  we  turned 
to  discussing  Murry's  work  on  Keats,  which  was  more  in 
Santayana's  line.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  famous 
dictum  that  "Beauty  is  Truth,"  and  Santayana  said  that  he 
had  always  understood  Keats  to  mean,  "Damn  the  facts,  I 
love  the  imagination."  We  both  agreed  that  perhaps  Murry 
had  read  too  much  of  himself  into  Keats.  I  suggested  that 
Keats  probably  did  not  feel  any  great  discrepancy  between 
the  flux  of  ordinary  experience  and  the  free  play  of  the 
imagination:  he  was  more  at  home  in  the  latter,  and  it  was 
equally  true  to  him.  Santayana  replied  that  "it  is  true  of  the 
psyche  that  it  dreams  freely,"  and  that  it  was  ridiculous  to 
confine  the  concept  of  truth  to  scientific  verification.  Per- 
haps this  was  only  a  variation  on  his  old  theme  that  poetry 
is  truer  than  science. 

With  the  sudden  advent  of  Strong  at  the  end  of  April,  our 
little  world  assumed  a  more  definite  shape,  and  The  Last 
Puritan  was  the  innocent  cause  of  a  transformation  in  our 
summer  plans. 

Strong  had  been  very  curious  about  Santayana's  novel 
and  finally  persuaded  him  to  let  him  glance  at  the  opening 
chapters.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  violent  reaction 
they  provoked.  Strong  was  horrified  at  the  manner  in  which 
Santayana  had  ridiculed  some  Boston  characters.  With  the 
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utmost  seriousness  he  warned  Santayana  not  to  think  of  pub- 
lishing The  Last  Puritan  under  any  circumstances;  he  said 
it  would  injure  his  reputation  irreparably  and  even  urged  me 
to  use  all  my  influence  to  support  him  in  getting  "an  old 
friend"  to  drop  this  "whole  unfortunate  business."  Santayana 
at  first  was  flabbergasted  and  then  frankly  angry.  As  he  said 
to  me  (using  a  rather  racy  expression  for  him),  "Can  you 
beat  it?"  We  came  to  believe,  however,  that  the  real  cause  of 
Strong's  extraordinary  conduct  was  a  suspicion  that  he  him- 
self might  have  been  one  of  the  prototypes  that  Santayana 
had  in  mind  when  sketching  his  New  England  characters. 
This  complication  had  the  effect  of  settling  Santayana's  own 
plans  for  the  summer.  He  wanted  to  continue  his  work  on  the 
novel  and  felt  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  with  Strong 
near  at  hand.  So  he  decided  he  would  go  alone  to  Cortina 
d'Ampezzo  and  advised  me  not  to  think  of  joining  him  there, 
as  such  an  arrangement  might  only  intensify  Strong's  peculiar 
hostility.  Before  the  latter  returned  to  Fiesole,  the  three  of 
us  had  a  final  luncheon  together  under  rather  strained  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  was  instructed  to  spend  the  summer  in 
Glion-sur-Montreux  again  and  continue  my  work  on  the 
philosophy  of  Whitehead. 

As  soon  as  I  had  settled  down  in  my  hotel  in  Glion,  I 
visited  the  nearby  clinic  of  Val-Mont.  Strong  had  suggested 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  his  old  doctor  to  give  me  a 
general  overhauling,  take  more  X-ray  pictures  if  necessary, 
and  do  whatever  else  might  be  required.  I  must  at  all  costs 
be  absolutely  fit  for  epistemology  in  the  autumn. 

I  was  rather  startled  when  the  doctor  called  me  up  a  few 
hours  later  and  asked  me  to  come  over  to  the  clinic  at  once. 
And  on  being  issued  into  the  doctor's  private  consultation 
room,  my  anxiety  was  hardly  relieved  by  a  distinct  hesitation 
on  his  part  to  come  to  the  point  of  my  visit. 

"I  regret  extremely  to  inform  you,"  he  finally  said,  "that 
the  analysis  of  the  urine  has  revealed  a  case  of  gonorrhea." 

"Oh,  thank  God  it's  only  that!"  I  cried.  "I  was  so  afraid 
it  might  be  something  serious." 
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My  doctor  was  a  prim  little  Swiss  Protestant  from  Vevey, 
and  I  think  he  was  a  bit  surprised  at  my  immense  relief.  He 
was  not  at  all  like  the  Parisian  doctor,  who  several  years 
previously,  on  being  informed  of  my  first  attack,  had  re- 
marked casually  that  I  was  enrhume  la-bas.  What  did  worry 
me,  however,  was  that  I  had  to  go  down  to  Montreux  every 
day  to  see  a  specialist.  My  hotel  in  Glion  was  expensive 
enough,  but  heaven  only  knew  what  my  medical  bills  might 
amount  to  in  Montreux! 

After  thinking  it  over  for  a  day  or  so,  I  decided  "to  bank" 
on  my  friendship  with  Santayana  and  tell  him  everything. 
And  the  only  reason  I  have  seen  fit  to  introduce  this  story 
of  a  trivial  complication  is  to  supply  the  background  for  a 
letter  I  received  on  May  10 — a  letter  which  expresses  better 
than  any  words  I  can  command  just  what  Santayana  meant 
to  me  as  a  friend. 

Dear  Cory 

You  must  make  the  best  of  this  accident.  The  fact  that  it  is 
so  unpleasant  for  you  in  every  way,  and  so  unexpected,  will 
serve  to  sober  you  a  little  and  make  you  cry  a  halt — I  don't 
mean  to  lead  you  to  give  up  the  cult  of  Venus  altogether, 
which  might  not  be  possible  or  desirable,  but  cause  you  to 
regard  it  as  a  weakness  and  not  as  something  to  be  proud  of. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  sometimes  that  you  encouraged  yourself 
to  pursue  the  fair  sex  even  when  there  was  nothing  inevita- 
ble or  romantic  about  the  affair:  and  you  are  old  enough  and 
experienced  enough  not  to  need  that  sort  of  self-challenge, 
to  prove  to  yourself  that  you  are  a  little  man.  In  one  way  I 
prefer  that  you  should  flutter  in  this  manner — De  fleur  en 
fleur  et  d'objet  en  objet — rather  than  form  a  permanent  con- 
nexion; it  may  be  more  dangerous,  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
less  of  a  drag,  and  less  expensive  in  the  end.  But  I  should  be 
glad  if  this  experience  led  you  to  be  less  pleased  with  the 
Don  Juan  in  your  organism.  It  is  not  your  Strong  side. 

Of  course  our  worthy  friend  must  hear  nothing  of  it,  and 
you  must  tell  me  if  this  cheque  is  not  enough  to  tide  you 
over. . . .  Don't  stint  yourself  in  any  way  that  can  be  bad  for 
your  health  or  spirits,  and  you  know  I  am  always  glad  to 
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come  to  the  rescue:  in  fact,  there  is  hardly  any  other  func- 
tion left  for  me  to  perform  in  the  realm  of  matter — the  rest 
belongs  to  spirit. 

Strong  is  returning  Les  Faux  Monnayeurs  of  Gide  "for 
sanitary  reasons."  Apparently  he  was  afraid  it  might  poison 
his  servants.  His  family,  at  least,  has  nothing  to  learn. 

Yours  affectionately, 
G.S. 

The  specialist  in  Montreux  advised  me  to  rest  a  great  deal, 
and  as  a  result  I  began  to  make  great  strides  in  my  essay  on 
Whitehead.  Reclining  in  a  chaise  longue  on  my  private 
balcony,  I  could  put  down  pad  and  pencil  when  weary  of 
philosophy  and  in  the  setting  of  a  sonnet  hold  the  great  em- 
erald jewel  of  the  lake  dreaming  below  me. 

My  diary  is  pervaded  with  the  calm  light  that  embraces 
only  the  free  gift  of  the  moment.  Horas  non  numero  nisi 
serenas.  Another  sympathetic  letter  from  Santayana  on  May 
29  encouraged  the  perfect  flowering  of  the  hours. 

After  some  vacillation  I  am  sending  you  only  your  ordi- 
nary extraordinary  budget  for  June.  If  the  doctor's  bills,  etc. 
make  this  insufficient,  you  will  tell  me  frankly.  I  don't  want 
you  to  be  skimped,  but  at  the  same  time,  if  you  have  too 
much  at  once,  you  are  tempted  to  make  a  splurge.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  habit  probably  comes  from  the  very  fact 
that  you  have  always  been  fed  from  hand  to  mouth,  lived  on 
the  dole,  as  it  were,  which  at  your  age  is  hardly  normal.  It 
would  be  better  if  you  could  have  a  fixed  income  and  a  bank 
account  of  your  own,  so  that  you  could  feel  you  were  your 
own  master. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  "Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay"  is  Miss 
or  Mrs,  and  if  the  latter,  what  Mrs,  or  whose  Missus?  She  has 
sent  me  a  book  of  52  sonnets,  rather  fluent,  and  only  letting 
the  cloven  hoof  peep  out  here  and  there  from  under  the 
Elizabethan  petticoat.  But  there  are  good-humoured  inscrip- 
tions and  comments  of  her  own  in  pencil,  which  make  me 
wish  to  write  and  thank  her.  Would  you  care  to  see  the 
book? 
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"Babette  Deutsch"  hasn't  been  content  with  my  politic 
epistle,  and  has  written  a  reply,  explaining  what  her  poem 
means.  But  I  don't  understand  the  explanation  and  fortu- 
nately can  let  the  matter  drop. 

I  expect  to  move  to  Venice,  Hotel  Danieli,  on  June  9th, 
before  going  up  to  Cortina.  It  is  warm  here,  but  not  unpleas- 
ant. Two  more  chapters  of  the  novel  are  done,  covering 
Oliver's  childhood.  The  next — the  paean  on  food — is  also 
complete,  so  that  we  are  making  progress. 

I  received  two  more  post  cards  from  Rome  before  Santay- 
ana  left  for  Venice.  The  first  is  dated  June  2. 

I  am  sending  you  Edman's  book  [The  Contemporary  and 
His  Soul]  on  the  alleged  need  of  saving  the  modern  man's 
soul.  Give  it  away  if  you  have  your  own  copy.  You  will  find  a 
few  pencil-notes. 

I  like  the  end  of  Jennings'  book  [The  Biological  Basis  of 
Human  Behaviour]  better  than  the  beginning.  He  is  a  good 
fellow,  only  his  concepts  are  uncriticised.  Science  as  a  whole 
is  not  a  description  of  experience  but  of  nature:  only  literary 
psychology  describes  experience,  or  rather  the  way  in  which 
experience  emerges  in  nature.  "Emergent  evolution"  is  all 
right  as  I  understand  it:  he  merely  stops  at  the  animal  tropes, 
as  natural  history  must.  His  sympathies  are  not  obscurantist, 
e.g.  in  regard  to  final  causes  and  inherited  qualities. 

I  have  been  to  see  Conway  Davies,  to  ask  him  if  he 
thought  my  heart  too  weak  to  stand  the  altitude  of  Cortina. 
He  says,  no.  But  I  weigh  210  lbs!  C'est  degoutant.  What  is 
Edman's  address? 

A  post  card  the  following  day  records  an  oversight  he  made 
in  his  letter  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  May. 

On  picking  up  Miss  Millay's  sonnets,  in  order  to  send  them 
to  you,  I  see  that  they  weren't  sent  me  by  the  author  at  all, 
but  by  an  old  Harvard  friend,  Henry  Abbot.  I  have  re-read 
the  book;  and  certainly  the  diction  and  movement  (with  a 
few  breaks)  are  quite  magnificently  Shakespearian:  but  one 
feels  that  it  is  a  fancy-dress  ball  or  a  "Pageant."  Much  as  if  a 
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man  wrote  admirable  Latin  verses.  When  it  comes  to  the  ex- 
perience and  spirit,  it  is  less  grand. 

Santayana  stopped  off  at  Venice  for  about  a  fortnight  in 
June,  but  apparently  he  found  it  so  hot  that  it  prevented 
him  from  "walking  or  writing."  In  a  post  card  from  the 
Danieli  on  June  18  he  says  that  he  is  leaving  for  Cortina 
shortly  and  mentions  another  book. 

...  I  have  also  read  Babbitt,  not  the  professor  but  the  old 
novel  by  Sinclair  Lewis.  I  like  it:  on  another  plane  it  is  very 
much  in  the  spirit  of  The  Last  Puritan:  but  of  course  I  made 
no  attempt  to  rival  the  speech  of  his  characters.  As  diagnosis, 
however,  it  seems  fair. 

But  Santayana  was  not  destined  to  pass  the  summer  in 
solitary  retirement  in  his  mountain  retreat.  Strong  had  been 
let  down  again  by  his  family  and  joined  him  toward  the  end 
of  the  month. 

On  July  11  I  was  relieved  to  hear  that  their  relations  had 
improved  considerably: 

There  has  been  no  unpleasantness  or  even  awkward  ten- 
sion between  us.  We  have  talked  of  nothing  but  the  weather 
and  the  views,  incidents  at  the  hotel,  current  politics,  and  a 
few  anodyne  books.  This  system  is  easy  to  practice  because  I 
see  him  only  for  a  few  minutes  in  his  room  before  we  go  out, 
and  then  during  our  drive,  when  we  are  not  tempted  to  enter 
into  any  serious  subjects. 

Margaret  seems  to  be  stranded  at  Lakewood,  New  Jersey 
(Strong's  old  house,  which  Mr.  R.5  has  given  her);  they 
haven't  the  money,  apparently,  to  get  away.  The  old  gentle- 
man lives  near  by:  they  dine  with  him  every  evening  and 
have  to  play  a  childish  parlour  game  with  him  which  bores 
them  to  death 

They  have  a  coronet  on  their  notepaper:  but  I  understand 
that  the  grant  of  the  marquisate  had  not  been  published  in 
the  Gazette  before  the  Spanish  revolution,  and  now  all  tides 
are  going  to  be  abolished  in  Spain:  but  of  course  this  won't 

6  The  old  John  D.  Rockefeller. 
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prevent  them  from  sporting  theirs  in  the  international  vanity 
fair  of  Paris. 

Strong  would  doubtless  be  pleased  if  you  sent  him  a  part 
of  the  essay  on  Whitehead,  actually  in  shape.  He  has  only 
once  talked  about  you,  wondering  at  your  unwillingness  to 
have  your  style  corrected.  He  says  that  should  have  been 
done  for  you  at  school,  and  that  if  you  don't  learn  to  write 
like  The  Times,  it  will  prevent  your  reputation  from  being 
established  among  the  professionals.  So  look  out! 

A  little  later,  when  Strong  had  returned  to  Fiesole,  he 
suddenly  took  to  composing  rather  amorous  little  verses, 
addressed  to  "three  lady-loves"  of  his  youth.  He  would  send 
these  exercises  to  Santayana  and  me,  but  what  worried  me 
a  bit  were  the  inane  "comments"  he  appended  to  his  verses. 
I  have  a  horror  of  older  people  becoming  flippant,  and  I 
asked  Santayana  if  he  thought  everything  was  all  right  with 
Strong.  On  August  5, 1  received  a  reassuring  reply. 

There  is  nothing  to  worry  about.  Strong  is  not  mad,  and 
he  isn't  trying  any  game  on  you.  He  is  innocently  and  hap- 
pily amusing  himself,  and  we  ought  to  be  glad  of  it.  Of 
course  those  "comments"  on  his  "poem"  are  a  jeu  d' esprit: 
Strong  at  the  moment  feels  very  skittish  and  witty — and  very 
superior.  It  is  a  blessed  compensation  for  his  physical  inabil- 
ities and  his  intellectual  cramp.  We  must  encourage  him  by 
treating  the  things  he  says  as  matters  of  course,  and  making 
light  of  them  without  offending  him.  For  instance,  you  might 
(if  you  are  in  the  humour)  send  him  other  "Comments,"  by 
Oscar  Wilde,  Keats,  Joyce,  and  Lawrence,  all  finding  his 
verse  too  warm,  too  rich,  and  too  free.  I  have  thought  of 
some  "comments"  myself — only  they  are  unkind,  and  not  for 
his  ears.  Thus: 

Shakespeare — 

"Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting" 

(An  old  sheep  I  hear  a-bleating) 

"Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endure" 
Hast  a  drop  of  physic,  sweeting, 

aged  folly  for  to  cure? 
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Dr.  Johnson — 

The  pox  at  seventy!  Sir,  I  might  have  it  too;  we  be  all  sin- 
ners: but,  by  God,  I  would  not  publish  my  shame. 

As  for  his  plans  for  you  during  next  winter,  I  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  circumvent  his  desire  to  have  you  at  hand  too 
long:  whether  you  could  persuade  him  better  by  going  to 
Florence  in  the  autumn,  for  a  short  stay,  or  by  avoiding  a 
meeting,  you  can  best  judge  for  yourself.  He  wants  two 
things:  ist  to  have  someone  to  impress  his  philosophical 
thoughts  upon:  2nd  to  give  you  lessons  in  English  composi- 
tion. The  second  object  could  be  attained,  without  any  irri- 
tating interviews  between  you,  if  you  would  ask  him  to  mark 
in  your  papers  the  phrases  which  he  thinks  would  damage 
your  reputation  among  the  readers  of  The  Times  and  of 
Mind.  You  could  disregard  these  corrections,  or  profit  by 
them,  at  your  own  leisure  and  convenience.  As  to  being 
near  him,  to  fill  Miller's  place,  you  might  invoke  your  health 
and  nerves  as  an  excuse  for  not  being  near  him  all  winter: 
and  as  the  plan  to  go  to  London  had  his  previous  approval,  I 
think  you  could  very  well  put  off  your  visit  until  the  Spring 
— at  least  until  February  or  March.  I  may  be  able  to  help,  by 
telling  him  that  being  in  England  will  improve  your  English, 
and  enlarge  your  acquaintance  among  literary  people  and 
philosophers:  and  as  he  has  a  really  fatherly  and  disinter- 
ested hope  that  you  may  be  a  great  man  and  a  great  apostle 
in  future  of  his  ( or  nearly  his )  philosophy,  I  am  hopeful  that 
he  will  have  no  objection  to  this  arrangement.  I  don't  see 
how  else  you  can  very  well  avoid  returning  to  Florence.  It 
would  be  worse  if  you  were  with  me:  in  his  present  mood 
that  would  embitter  him  against  both  of  us. 

A  long  notice  of  Strong's  own  book — Essays  on  the  Natural 
Origin  of  the  Mind — had  appeared  in  The  Times  Literary 
Supplement,  and  while  the  reviewer  had  complimented 
Strong  on  his  "elegant"  style,  he  had  also  dismayed  him  by 
denying  that  his  pet  theory  of  a  "re-reversal  of  a  reversed 
retinal  image"  helped  much  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  a 
representative  theory  of  perception.  In  fact,  the  reviewer 
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said,  Strong  was  still  stranded  on  the  pons  asinorum.  In  des- 
peration he  sent  both  Santayana  and  me  copies  of  the  review 
of  his  book  and  of  his  "reply"  to  the  reviewer,  in  a  final  effort 
to  win  us  over  to  his  theory.  It  must  have  worried  Santayana, 
who  was  quite  busy  with  The  Realm  of  Truth.  As  he  wrote 
me  on  September  7  from  Cortina: 

The  ups  and  downs  of  one's  relations  with  Strong  are  now- 
adays a  little  troublesome,  but  I  think  with  prudence  and 
forebearance  we  may  weather  all  storms.  I  feel  rather  as  if 
my  friendship  with  him  were  a  family  corpse,  to  which 
nevertheless  it  is  right  to  show  respect  and  consideration. 
He  never  writes  without  saying  something  unpleasant,  but  I 
think  he  doesn't  perceive  the  effect  which  his  attitude  must 
have  on  others,  and  he  expects  everything  to  go  on  as  usual. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  it  do  so:  only  one  has  no  sense 
of  security  with  a  friend  in  so  hostile  a  mood. 

He  sent  me  a  letter  of  yours  about  his  reply  to  the  reviewer 
in  The  Times  [Literary  Supplement],  and  also  a  copy  of  his 
reply.  I  didn't  enter  into  the  argument  in  replying,  but  I 
thought  you  might  have  put  your  point  less  ambiguously,  if 
it  is  the  point  which  I  should  also  make.  The  processes  in  the 
eye,  etc.  are  not  themselves  sense-data:  if  they  were,  or  if 
we  meant  our  intuition  of  them,  or  of  pictures  of  them  in 
books,  we  could  very  well  compare  these  sense-data  with 
those  supplied  by  the  landscape.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
irrelevance  and  nullity  of  Strong's  problem  comes  from  the 
fact  that  objects  in  different  spaces  have  no  spatial  relations 
to  one  another.  One  pictorial  space  has  no  spatial  relation  to 
any  other  pictorial  space.  The  relations  are  only  genetic, 
essential,  or  cognitive. 

A  post  card  dated  September  11  informed  me  that  Santay- 
ana was  going  to  Naples  for  a  while,  as  he  desired  a  "change 
from  nothing  but  Alps  and  tourists."  But  a  few  days  later 
( the  fifteenth )  a  long  letter  arrived,  announcing  that  Strong 
had  joined  him  in  the  south  of  Italy: 

I  am  glad  to  know  your  address  in  Paris — I  might  have 
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guessed  it! — and  I  foresee  that  with  your  aunt  and  your 
friend  Saunderson  there  you  won't  be  tempted  to  cross  the 
channel.  Indeed,  you  would  gain  nothing  by  the  journey,  if 
your  stay  in  any  case  was  to  be  so  brief.  What  I  had  desired 
for  you  was  a  chance  to  form  fresh  associations  with  culti- 
vated people  of  your  own  generation. 

Strong  has  been  here  for  five  days.  Nothing  unpleasant  has 
occurred,  the  tension  between  us  seems  to  be  relieved  again. 
I  have  praised  his  poetry  and  told  him  (what  is  perfectly 
true)  that  it  has  given  me  a  new  insight  into  his  hidden 
character,  because  he  is  like  Herculaneum,  a  buried  life  pre- 
served under  a  thick  coating  of  ashes  (of  which  ashes  I  am 
a  part)  and  covered  externally  by  a  foreign  veneer  without 
any  effect  on  his  moral  nature — the  buried  life  might  be 
called  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the  superficial  one,  Fiesole.  I 
pointed,  as  a  proof  of  this,  to  his  lines  on  the  Pope  and  Mus- 
solini, which  I  said  might  have  been  written  by  him,  just  as 
they  are,  if  he  had  never  left  Rochester  in  his  life:  and  that 
the  moral  sentiment  which  he  pats  the  Pope  on  the  back  for 
expressing  pleased  him  because  it  sounded  like  what  his 
father  might  have  said  in  one  of  his  sermons.  Strong  laughed 
at  this  and  was  positively  pleased,  and  acknowledged  proudly 
that  he  hadn't  budged  in  his  moral  feelings  since  his  youth: 
those  who  had  (like  Pearsall  Smith  and  Mrs.  Berenson) 
were  corrupt.  This  explanation  rather  clears  the  air,  and  the 
philosophical  discussion  which  he  had  threatened  me  with 
was  called  off:  he  said  he  could  look  up  my  position  on  those 
points  in  my  books!  Happy  thought.  .  .  . 

On  October  9,  I  received  another  letter  from  Naples,  in 
which  he  refers  to  a  certain  aspect  of  Whitehead's  philosophy. 

. . .  You  quoted,  with  approval,  in  your  last  letter  a  dictum 
of  Whitehead's  about  only  "experience  being  knowable." 
Does  his  "experience"  include  what  is  posited  (not  really 
"given")  in  the  mode  of  causal  efficacy?  This  positing  is  no 
doubt  experienced:  we  do  it  and  trust  it  implicitly:  but  the 
objects  posited  are  substances  assumed  to  act  upon  us.  Our 
actual  experience  is  only  the  description  we  make  of  these 
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substances  and  their  accidents.  How  literally  true  this  de- 
scription may  be  is  another  question. 

This  question  about  Whitehead's  "mode  of  causal  efficacy" 
was  of  special  interest  to  Santayana  as  he  had  been  rather 
surprised  (and  flattered)  to  read  on  page  198  of  Process  and 
Reality  that: 

If  we  allow  the  term  "animal  faith"  to  describe  a  land  of 
perception  which  has  been  neglected  by  the  philosophic  tra- 
dition, then  practically  the  whole  of  Santayana's  discussion 
is  in  accord  with  the  organic  philosophy. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  Whitehead  failed  to  understand 
what  Santayana  meant  by  "animal  faith,"  and  it  would  take 
us  far  afield  to  explore  all  the  deviations  that  start  from  a 
different  reading  of  the  status  of  "experience"  in  nature.6 
Santayana  would  never  agree  that  we  can  find  in  a  primitive 
mode  of  perception  a  causal  pattern  of  interacting  feelings 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  world  at  large.  He  could  never 
swallow  Whitehead's  "theory  of  feelings"  that  was  intended 
to  undermine  the  devastating  Humian  analysis  of  the  concept 
of  causation.  For  Santayana,  all  instances  of  "feeling"  were 
only  intermittent  and  causally  redundant  events  that  belong 
to  a  "realm  of  spirit."  Furthermore,  Santayana  held  that  the 
attribution  of  some  quality  to  a  material  thing  in  perception 
only  occurred  when  and  where  consciousness  ("spirit")  had 
come  on  the  scene;  where  all  is  darkness  there  is  no  such 
cognitive  relation  as  is  expressed  in  the  traditional  subject- 
predicate  form  of  statement.  To  maintain  with  Whitehead 
that  apart  from  "experience"  in  some  mode  or  other  "there  is 
nothing,  nothing,  nothing,  bare  nothingness"  (Process  and 
Reality,  p.  234) — was  to  betray,  he  thought,  a  strange  and 
insular  preference  for  the  flora  and  fauna  that  happen  to 
flourish  in  one's  home  region.  No  machinery  or  pattern  of 
familiar  human  feelings  can  be  spread  with  impunity  over 

•  See  The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  XXX,  No.  z  (January  19,  1933),  for 
a  fuller  treatment  of  the  differences  between  Santayana  and  Whitehead. 
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the  universe  as  an  explanation  of  its  dark  and  largely  un- 
fathomable operations;  "animal  faith"  is  only  our  instinctive 
and  ineradicable  belief  that  the  intermittent  data  of  "expe- 
rience" are  trustworthy  signals  for  our  daily  transactions  with 
a  relative  side  or  margin  of  nature. 

Spurred  on  by  the  interest  Santayana  showed  in  my  work, 
at  long  last  I  finished  my  essay  on  Whitehead  early  in  Octo- 
ber. I  was  eager  to  have  Santayana  read  it,  but  for  some 
reason  that  I  now  find  very  difficult  to  understand,  I  asked 
him  to  make  no  detailed  comment  on  it  but  simply  to  let  me 
know  his  general  impression.  Perhaps  I  was  trying  to  be  fair 
to  Strong,  who  had  written  saying  that  he  wanted  to  see  me 
"in  the  very  near  future"  and  "discuss  the  essay"  before  I 
sent  it  off  for  publication.  I  dislike  to  think  that  in  the  case  of 
Santayana  I  was  so  conceited  that  I  wanted  my  work  to  be 
absolutely  original  and  free  from  any  outside  influence — but 
it  is  possible  that  that  is  the  way  I  felt.  Heaven  only  knows, 
and  now  after  all  these  years  it  seems  quite  obvious  to  me 
that  I  must  have  been  an  impossible  young  man  and  hardly 
worthy  of  the  attention  bestowed  upon  me  by  my  patient 
sponsors. 

On  October  24  I  heard  from  Santayana: 

My  first  employment  after  reaching  Rome  last  night  was 
to  read  (in  bed)  your  remarkable  essay.  I  want  to  read  it 
again  before  sending  it  back,  and  according  to  agreement  I 
will  make  no  comments  further  than  to  say  that  it  is  very 
solid,  and  that  I  hope  any  improvements  you  will  make  in  it 
will  tend  to  clarify  and  enforce  your  points  and  not  to  change 
them. 

You  must  not  worry  about  Strong.  His  letter  (which  I 
return)  is  natural  and  friendly  enough.  You  could  reply,  I 
should  think,  quite  easily  by  saying  that  you  would  very 
much  prefer  that  he  should  come  to  Rapallo,  as  he  had 
proposed,  but  that  if  he  can't  do  that,  of  course  you  will  go 
to  see  him  at  Fiesole  for  a  few  days.  I  think,  in  that  case,  he 
ought  to  ask  you  to  stay  at  the  villa:  and  if  you  don't  dare 
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suggest  it,  I  can  do  so.  It  would  be  more  comfortable  for 
you,  it  would  lead  him  to  finish  the  discussion  quickly  (be- 
cause he  doesn't  really  like  guests,  although  he  likes  the  idea 
of  having  them)  and  it  would  be  a  test  of  an  arrangement 
which  might,  someday,  become  more  or  less  permanent.  I 
think,  in  your  position,  you  can't  very  well  refuse  to  go  if 
he  insists  on  it. 

Santayana  must  have  pulled  some  strings  on  my  behalf, 
for  I  soon  heard  from  Strong,  inviting  me  to  stay  with  him 
at  his  villa  for  a  "short  period"  early  in  November.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  inevitable  ordeal  turned  out  to  be  much  more 
severe  than  anything  I  could  have  anticipated.  I  could  have 
put  up  with  the  hours  set  for  epistemological  drilling:  ten 
to  twelve  in  the  morning,  and  four-thirty  to  six-thirty  in  the 
afternoon;  all  that  was  quite  obviously  part  of  my  "job."  But 
the  subtle  and  sustained  pressure  exercised  by  Strong  to  get 
me  to  alter  some  minute  points  in  theory  of  knowledge,  and 
change  my  terminology  to  suit  his  requirements,  was  almost 
unbearable.  I  recoiled  so  violently  against  this  peculiar  kind 
of  persecution  that  I  tended  to  defend  Santayana  even  more 
stoutly  in  discussion  and  actually  altered  several  passages  in 
the  essay  to  make  this  quite  clear.  Strong  was  silently  in  a 
rage;  I  doubt  if  even  the  terrible  tension  he  once  experienced 
in  theological  arguments  with  his  dominating  father  could 
have  been  more  acute  than  this  taut  nervous  atmosphere — 
this  uncompromising,  relentless  insistence  that  "essence"  was 
not  the  right  word  for  the  "datum"  of  naive  perception.  In 
desperation  I  wrote  to  Santayana,  saying  that  I  couldn't  stick 
it  out  any  longer  and  asking  him  if  I  might  come  to  Rome  at 
once.  I  have  tried  to  set  the  stage  fairly  so  that  the  reader 
may  judge  for  himself  the  answer  I  received  on  November  11 
— perhaps  the  most  severe  reprimand  I  ever  got  from  San- 
tayana, and  a  splendid  instance  of  his  desire  to  "play  fair." 
The  letter  starts  innocently  enough  with  a  request  for  a 
special  book  of  his  in  Strong's  library: 

Will  you  do  me  a  favour?  Look  among  the  books  in  the 
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upper  corridor  to  see  if  the  Summa  Theologiae  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  in  five  or  six  black  volumes,  is  there.  There  is  also 
a  thin  volume  containing  the  Index.  If  you  find  it,  I  wish  you 
would  send  me  the  volume  containing  the  questions  De  An- 
gelis.  It  would  probably  be  the  second,  but  I  suppose  your 
Latin  will  be  sufficient  to  discover  the  subject  treated,  or  else 
the  Index  will  guide  you.  I  am  afraid  all  this  is  in  vain,  and 
that  the  Summa  may  be  at  Saint  Germain,  waiting  for  Mar- 
garet to  be  converted,  or  for  George  de  Cuevas  to  study 
theology. 

I  want  to  read  this  part  because  I  hear  that  it  is  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  pure  spirit.  I  also  wish  to  read  St.  Thomas' 
De  Veritate,  but  that  is  a  separate  treatise,  which  I  may  be 
able  to  obtain  here  at  a  Catholic  publishing  house.  At  last 
the  coast  is  clear:  the  Bushes  [Professor  &  Mrs.  Wendell  T. 
Bush]  have  gone,  also  "Elizabeth"  [author  of  Elizabeth  and 
Her  German  Garden],  and  I  begin  to  see  light. 

Surely  you  mustn't  come  to  Rome,  either  now  or  in  the 
Spring.  You  must  avoid  challenging  Strong.  I  am  afraid  those 
phrases  about  "disciple,"  "great  book,"  and  "essence,"  were 
not  merely  an  expression  of  your  generous  feelings  towards 
me,  which  I  appreciate  and  (though  it  is  hardly  becoming 
in  me  to  say  so)  I  think  just;  but  that  they  were  also  digs  at 
Strong.  Now  that  could  be  a  mistake.  His  desire  to  discredit 
and  disregard  me  is  perfectly  natural:  he  doesn't  like  to  be 
overshadowed  and  would  rather  toss  about  in  his  own  con- 
fused way  than  seem  to  be  my  follower,  even  into  the  realm 
of  light.  If  his  early  religion  had  taught  him  humility,  how 
much  happier  his  life  would  have  been!  I  think  you  ought 
to  remember  that  he  is  suffering  from  all  sorts  of  painful 
complexes,  and  you  shouldn't  prod  him  with  odious  pricks. 
You  will  have  plenty  of  time  when  we  are  both  of  us  dead 
to  praise  me  or  him  according  to  your  breezy  Irish  con- 
science: during  the  few  years  that  we  may  still  have  to  live, 
you  must  be  patient  with  our  trovers.  In  particular,  perhaps 
you  would  do  better  not  to  report  to  either  of  us  any  nasty 
thing  that  the  other  may  say,  or  do,  in  regard  to  his  good  old 
friend.  It  makes  it  harder  to  keep  up  the  amicable  tone  of 
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our  relations.  Yesterday  I  wrote  Strong  a  letter  about  "Eliza- 
beth" which  probably  he  will  find  interesting:  if  I  had  re- 
ceived your  information  about  "disciple,"  "great  book,"  and 
"essence"  before  that  letter  was  written,  it  probably  would 
have  remained  in  the  Realm  of  Essence  for  ever.  Do  help  us 
remain  friends. — Your  new  plans  are  promising,  and  when 
you  are  free  again  you  will  doubtless  feel  fresh  inspiration. 

I  took  Santayana's  letter  very  much  to  heart  and  vowed 
that  in  the  future  I  would  follow  his  advice,  keep  my  troubles 
to  myself,  and  try  hard  to  act  less  like  a  spoiled  child.  In 
retrospect,  the  marvel  of  the  whole  situation  is  that  Santayana 
managed  to  put  up  so  patiently  with  both  Strong  and  me.  All 
he  asked  for  was  peace  of  mind  so  that  he  could  get  on  with 
his  work  on  The  Last  Puritan  and  The  Realm  of  Truth. 

For  the  following  ten  or  twelve  days  at  Fiesole  I  did  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  avoid 
exasperating  Strong,  and  even  consented  to  "tone  down" 
some  of  the  passages  in  my  essay.  I  adopted  as  far  as  possible 
a  neutral  set  of  key  terms,  so  that  Strong  would  not  feel  I 
was  blindly  following  Santayana  but  that  my  mind  was  still 
open  and  would  eventually  be  illuminated  by  the  uncertain 
light  that  flickered  from  the  hills  of  Fiesole.  In  this  manner 
I  concluded  a  difficult  visit.  I  shook  hands  with  Strong  on 
good  terms  again  and  returned  with  his  blessing  to  Paris.  On 
November  21,  I  heard  from  Santayana  and  his  letter  was 
written  in  the  old  friendly  spirit. 

Strong  writes  that  your  visit  was  a  success  and  your  future 
bright  as  a  philosopher.  But  he  himself  is  absorbed,  for  the 
moment,  in  writing  poetry,  of  which  he  sends  me  one  or  two 
specimens.  Take  good  care  of  yourself. 

On  December  4, 1  was  a  bit  alarmed  to  get  a  letter,  written 
in  pencil,  from  the  Anglo-American  Nursing  Home  in  Rome, 
but  on  reading  on  I  discovered  that  it  was  nothing  serious. 

Dr.  Davies  has  brought  me  here  in  order  to  give  me  a  com- 
plete rest  and  change  of  diet,  as  I  had  had  a  curious  attack 
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of  dizziness  and  nausea  on  three  successive  nights,  without 
apparent  reason.  It  has  passed  off,  and  he  thinks  it  may  have 
been  due  to  too  many  gouttes  camphees,  although  he  him- 
self last  year  advised  me  to  go  on  taking  them.  Also,  perhaps, 
I  have  worked  a  litde  too  closely  in  the  last  week  or  two. 
I  lost  10  pounds  weight  last  summer,  and  am,  in  general, 
feeling  better  than  ever. 

I  send  you  a  cheque  which  includes  your  Christmas  pres- 
ent. I  hope  you  will  spend  the  holidays  pleasantly  wherever 
you  are,  and  that  you  have  finished  the  revision  of  your 
essay,  and  can  get  it  published. 

What  will  you  go  to  work  on  next — Du  cote  de  chez 
Strong? 

Yours  afPy 
G.S. 
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Did  I  tell  you  that  I  have  a  magnificent  edition  of 
Shakespeare  in  which  I  read  an  act  every  day?  I  got 
it  with  the  idea  that  some  day  you  too  might  enjoy 
reading  it. 


With  the  advent  of  the  new  year,  the  problem  of  "what 
to  do  with  Cory?"  was  shelved  by  allowing  me  to 
remain  in  Paris.  I  had  contrived  to  escape  the  severities 
(both  mental  and  physical)  of  another  Florentine  winter  and 
to  overrule  the  proposal  made  by  both  my  sponsors  that  I 
should  return  to  England  for  a  season.  So  far  so  good.  It 
was  now  confirmed  that  I  was  to  rejoin  Strong  sometime  in 
March  in  Florence;  but  the  peculiar  network  of  relations  in 
our  little  world  had  become  so  delicate  that  Santayana  still 
felt  it  would  be  ill-advised  for  me  to  visit  him  later  on  in 
Rome,  as  I  would  normally  have  done.  On  January  5,  I 
received  the  following  letter  from  him: 

What  you  said  about  receiving  cheques  from  Strong  on 
the  first  of  each  month  suggests  that  my  contribution  ought 
to  fall  at  a  different  date;  just  before  the  end,  perhaps.  But 
I  am  sticking  to  our  last  arrangement,  and  if  you  find  your- 
self flooded  with  money  at  one  moment,  perhaps  that  will 
initiate  you  into  the  pleasure  of  feeling  rich,  which  is  almost 
as  nice  as  that  of  spending,  and  is  apt  to  grow  on  one  with 
age. 

I  am  working  steadily,  but  not  according  to  plan,  so  that 
for  the  moment  I  have  nothing  to  show  for  my  labours.  Inci- 
dentally, I  am  doing  a  bit  of  autobiography,  because  fifty 
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years  ago  I  was  first  editor  of  the  Latin  School  Register 
which  still  exists  and  has  asked  me  for  a  contribution  to 
their  anniversary  number.  I  couldn't  very  well  refuse,  and 
have  got  interested  in  the  thing  for  its  own  sake,  going  far 
beyond  what  is  required  for  the  occasion:  but  I  am  not 
thinking  primarily  of  that,  and  will  send  them  only  a  pale 
extract.1 

Did  I  tell  you  that  I  have  friends  here  this  winter,  Boylston 
Beal  and  his  wife?  He  is  very  civilized,  and  I  should  enjoy 
seeing  him  if  I  could  see  him  alone.  Sometimes  we  meet  by 
chance  in  the  Villa  Borghese  and  have  a  walk  and  tea  to- 
gether, as  we  did  daily  35  years  ago.  You  see  I  am  getting 
reminiscent.  Glad  you  are  reconciled  to  circumstances  and 
pleased  with  the  final  version  of  your  essay. 

I  was  happy  to  pass  the  winter  in  Paris  because  an  English 
friend  of  my  own  age  was  living  in  the  same  pension  with 
me.  But  judging  by  a  letter  from  Santayana  on  January  16, 
we  must  have  had  some  kind  of  a  tiff. 

I  am  sorry  about  [X] :  can't  you  patch  it  up?  In  general 
I  think  you  are  wise  not  to  mix  friends  of  different  categories. 
People  won't  stand  it,  and  it  alienates  all  the  different  groups 
from  you,  without  making  them  more  sympathetic  to  one  an- 
other. On  the  other  hand,  you  oughtn't  to  talk  about  one  set 
in  the  other:  that  is  a  beginning  in  mixing  them  up.  The 
prudent  way  is  to  keep  the  different  compartments  water- 
tight in  your  own  mind  and  heart. 

He  then  goes  on  to  mention  some  people  he  wanted  me  to 
meet: 

Edgar  Wells  is  rather  a  swell  in  his  own  person,  and  repre- 
sents some  even  greater  luminary,  perhaps  Bronson  Cutting 
(Senator  from  New  Mexico  but  brother-in-law  to  Lady 
Sybil2 )  or  J.  P.  Morgan,  or  possibly  a  man  named  Sheffield 
who  was  at  Cortina  last  summer.  I  sent  Wells  your  name  and 

1  "Glimpses  of  Old  Boston."  The  Latin  School  Register  (Boston),  Vol.  51, 
No.  5  (March  1932),  pp.  8-10. 

2  Lady  Sybil  Lubbock.  She  had  been  the  widow  of  Santayana's  old  friend, 
Bayard  Cutting. 
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that  of  Mr.  Kyllmann  of  Constable  &  Co.  Kyllmann  too  has 
written  to  me:  he  has  four  MS  of  which  he  says  I  have  given 
him  only  one;  but  I  have  asked  him  to  consider  all  four  his, 
to  be  disposed  of  at  his  pleasure,  because  if  he  said  that  any 
of  them  were  mine,  I  should  be  obliged  to  offer  them  gratis 
to  the  Delphic  Club.  Better  that  you  and  Kyllmann  should 
turn  an  honest  penny  on  this  occasion.  The  MS  of  the  novel 
is  not  destroyed:  and  I  expect  that  Middleton  Murry  has 
that  of  the  Genteel  Tradition. 

Early  in  February,  I  heard  from  Strong  saying  that  he 
expected  me  to  report  promptly  for  "discussions  and  instruc- 
tions" on  March  1  at  four  o'clock  at  Fiesole.  The  ominous 
shadow  of  the  impending  inquisition  somewhat  darkened  my 
last  days  in  Paris,  and  another  letter  from  Santayana  on  the 
fifteenth  did  not  alleviate  my  misgivings: 

Strong  has  written  to  me  twice,  evidently  trying  to  be 
complimentary,  but  covertly  referring  to  the  ill  opinion 
which  the  public  has,  and  will  have,  of  me  ( and  of  you )  if 
we  don't  agree  with  him.  But  you  have  enough  points  of 
contact  with  the  modern  world  at  large  not  to  be  over- 
impressed  by  the  professorial  genteel  tradition. — I  see  that 
Aldous  Huxley  has  a  new  book — Brave  New  World — I  mean 
to  read  it . . . 

The  prospective  French  translator  of  my  opera  omnia  is  a 
professor  against  his  will,  and  writes  like  a  long-haired  sym- 
bolistic poet.  He  has  sent  me  a  palpitating  poetic  effusion  of 
his  on  Dying  in  order  to  Become.  You  know  of  him?  His 
name  is  Duron,  and  he  teaches  in  a  lycee  at  Metz  ...  I  am 
very  glad  you  are  reconciled,  at  least  externally,  with  [X] — 
like  the  Pope  with  Mussolini. 

On  returning  to  Italy,  I  found  Strong  in  a  rather  cocky 
mood,  and  in  the  excitement  of  expounding  his  latest  modi- 
fications of  doctrine  he  forgot  completely  to  give  me  my 
monthly  allowance.  I  was  a  bit  embarrassed  because  my  trip 
from  Paris  had  cut  into  my  reserve  fund — and  as  usual, 
Santayana  came  to  my  aid.  His  letter  (March  10)  was  also 
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interesting  because  of  an  exciting  commitment  that  was  to 
preoccupy  him  for  several  months: 

I  don't  wonder  that  you  are  short  of  cash,  or  that  Strong 
is  intolerant:  all  this  happens  according  to  the  laws  of  nature 
which,  if  we  wish  to  be  happy,  we  must  begin  by  acquiescing 
in  whole-heartedly.  This  is  what  I  have  just  been  reading 
in  Spinoza.  I  have  taken  him  up  suddenly,  because  I  have 
received  (and  accepted)  a  magnificent  invitation  written 
in  German  and  signed  by  Brunschwieg  (Paris)  Gebhardt 
(Frankfort)  Oko  (Cincinnati)  and  Carf  (The  Hague)  to 
give  an  address  in  the  Domus  Spinozana  at  the  latter  place 
in  September  next,  when  they  are  celebrating  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  philosopher's  birth.  This  incidentally  set- 
tles my  plans  for  the  summer.  I  shall  go  to  Paris,  perhaps 
to  Ostend,  and  then  to  The  Hague.  I  have  my  address  al- 
ready half  written.  It  is  about  "Ultimate  Religion"  and  of 
course  a  part  of  the  R.  of  S. 

A  few  days  later  Santayana  asked  me  to  send  him  his  own 
edition  of  Spinoza  that  was  in  Strong's  library — "two  thick 
black  volumes  in  the  original" — as  the  translation  he  was 
working  with  was  "so  blind  that  I  should  like  to  be  able  to 
look  up  the  text."3  He  was  eager  to  reread  an  old  favorite 
philosopher  in  the  "nice  strong  Latin,"  and  writes  on 
March  24: 

Now  that  I  have  a  large  sitting  room  there  is  no  reason 
why  I  shouldn't  be  surrounded  by  a  few  more  books,  such 
as  I  may  like  to  see  about  me,  even  if  I  don't  often  open 
them.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  old  age. 

The  lecture  is  progressing  well:  I  have  a  suitable  end — 
eloquent  but  not  too  eloquent,  quiet  but  not  too  quiet.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  things  that  occurred  to  me  ...  I  have 
also  gone  into  some  points  that  will  have  to  be  left  out  but 
may  be  used  in  the  R.  of  S. 

3  There  is  an  amusing  postscript  to  the  short  letter  of  March  18: 

A  young  Spaniard  who  is  at  the  Spanish  Academy  here  came  to  lunch 
yesterday.  He  is  a  surrealiste  and  thinks  the  reaction  of  the  mind,  the 
splash,  everything,  and  the  material  impression  nothing,  so  that  the  ideal 
would  be  blank  pages  for  poetry  and  painting  admired  in  the  dark. 
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Santayana  composed  the  first  long  draft  of  "Ultimate  Re- 
ligion" on  a  wave  of  inspiration,  and  there  was  an  inevitable 
overflow  of  paragraphs.  He  soon  realized  that  an  important 
part  of  his  task  would  be  surgical — a  question  of  stripping  a 
manuscript  down  to  the  requirements,  or  "fighting  weight," 
as  I  put  it,  of  a  lecture.  It  is  not  always  congenial  for  a  writer 
to  make  cruel  incisions,  and  I  have  in  my  possession  a  batch 
of  long  notes  and  paragraphs  of  the  highest  order  that  San- 
tayana put  to  one  side  in  a  large  envelope  and  marked:  "May 
be  important."4  I  think  he  was  wise  to  abandon  "Ultimate 
Religion"  for  a  while  when  the  wave  of  inspiration  had  spent 
itself  and  turn  instead  to  his  novel  or  The  Realm  of  Spirit. 
He  was  quite  capable  of  keeping  one  work  in  suspense  and 
two  others  going  in  alternative  spells  of  interest.  For  many 
years  as  a  professor  at  Harvard  it  had  been  necessary  to  do 
various  things  in  the  course  of  a  semester:  lectures  to  be 
delivered,  examination  papers  to  be  marked,  a  Life  of  Reason 
to  be  written,  a  sonnet  to  beguile  an  idle  hour. 

When  I  heard  from  him  on  April  23  he  spoke  chiefly  of 
The  Last  Puritan: 

I  will  send  you  in  a  day  or  two  five  chapters  of  Part  II 
of  the  novel.  I  have  not  had  more  copied  because  the  rest  of 
Part  II  contains  important  and  delicate  matters  which  I  wish 
to  leave  in  MS  for  the  present,  so  as  to  be  free  at  any  moment 
to  make  corrections,  as  they  occur  to  me.  But  this  summer  I 
will  go  on  with  rewriting  Part  II  ( Oliver's  first  visit  to  Eng- 
land) and  I  will  let  you  see  it  when  we  meet. 

I  should  have  submitted  these  five  chapters  to  your  scru- 
tiny before,  except  that  I  sent  them  to  Mrs.  Toy  in  America, 
who  has  only  just  returned  them  to  me. 

I  was  naturally  very  interested  in  the  novel,  but  I  had  a 
tacit  understanding  with  Santayana  that  I  would  not  venture 
any  comments  or  corrections  until  I  had  the  whole  book 
before  me.  I  knew  that  Santayana  felt  (as  he  said  to  Mrs. 

4 1  intend  to  publish  this  supplementary  material  to  "Ultimate  Religion"  in 
the  near  future.    D.C. 
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Toy)  "like  a  swimmer  for  the  first  time  beyond  his  depth"  in 
writing  a  novel,  and  it  seemed  to  me  much  wiser  to  let  him 
get  the  book  written.  Writing  to  thank  Mrs.  Toy  (May  13), 
he  had  said: 

Your  comments  on  Oliver  &  Co.  are  none  the  less  pleasant 
for  being  .  .  .  biased  by  kindness  and  tact:  but  I  like  to  be- 
lieve that  my  personages  are  alive:  they  are  certainly  living 
in  my  own  imagination;  so  much  so  that  I  am  a  little  at  a 
loss  to  explain  or  justify  them,  because  it  simply  is  a  fact,  to 
my  mind,  that  Irma  said  this  or  Mrs.  Alden  did  that  or  Oliver 
felt  in  that  way.  The  characters  have  grown  up  of  themselves 
during  these  forty  years  ( all  of  them  aren't  quite  so  old)  and 
I  don't  know  enough  archaeology  to  account  for  their  com- 
position. When  you  say  that  Mrs.  Alden  is  "impossible,"  I 
hope  you  mean  that  you  don't  like  her.  I  don't  like  her  my- 
self: but  you  don't  think  she  is  improbable,  do  you?  To  me 
she  seems  elemental  and  rooted  in  nature  like  the  hills:  but 
this  may  be  my  illusion,  because  she  may  have  incongruous 
sources  in  my  experience.  I  can  mention  four  or  five  per- 
sons that  have  sat  for  the  portrait,  and  there  may  be  more 
that  have  left  their  impress  without  my  knowledge.5 

This  last  point  that  Santayana  stresses  in  his  letter  is  essen- 
tial for  an  appreciation  of  the  composition  of  the  leading 
characters  of  his  novel.  It  should  serve  to  discourage  any 
hasty  detective  work,  or  private  guesses,  that  seek  to  track 
down  the  prototypes  he  had  in  mind  in  introducing  his  per- 
sonages. I  have  been  plagued  by  sly  inquiries  of  this  nature 
ever  since  his  death,  and  some  pompous  old  Bostonians  have 
even  been  taken  aback  when  informed  that  they  are  not 
necessarily  the  exclusive  models,  or  unique  sources  of  in- 
spiration, of  certain  characters  in  The  Last  Puritan.  In  em- 
phasizing, however,  that  the  personages  in  the  novel  are  best 
taken  as  composite  photographs  of  various  people  that 
Santayana  knew  in  his  early  years,  I  am  thinking  chiefly  of 
their  accidental  properties  rather  than  their  moral  reality: 

8  The  Letters,  pp.  270-71. 
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I  do  not  want  to  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  Santayana  never 
had  a  ruling  prototype  in  mind.  On  the  contrary,  he  certainly 
did  in  the  instances  of  Oliver  and  Jim  and  to  a  lesser  extent, 
I  believe,  when  it  comes  to  Mrs.  Alden  and  Mario.  But  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  score  when  we  come  to  the 
year  that  Oliver  Alden  at  long  last  made  his  public  ap- 
pearance. 

By  the  first  of  May,  Strong  felt  that  the  current  inocula- 
tions of  epistemological  serum  might  be  discontinued  for  the 
time  being  and  he  ordered  me  to  return  to  England  for  the 
summer.  I  could  hardly  resist  again  a  command  that  was  also 
reinforced  in  Santayana's  letter  of  May  8: 

You  are  not  enthusiastic  about  it,  but  I  agree  with  Strong 
that  a  good  long  visit  to  England  will  be  likely  to  set  you  up 
in  every  way,  and  that  it  is  nearer  home,  nearer  to  the 
sources  of  genuine  poetry  and  feeling  for  you,  than  either 
Paris  or  Florence.  I  had  always  thought  of  New  York  as  an 
alternative  for  you,  and  possibly  a  better  one,  though  I 
shouldn't  like  it  so  well  either  for  myself  or  for  you:  but 
England  will  do  nicely  as  a  half-way  house.  It  will  refresh 
your  language  and  perhaps  enable  you  to  make  pleasant 
acquaintances. 

But  whatever  reluctance  I  may  have  felt  at  returning  to 
England  was  dispelled  by  the  exciting  news  in  the  next  para- 
graph. The  delicate  network  of  relations  in  our  little  world 
was  to  assume  in  the  near  future  a  more  congenial  pattern: 

You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  am  going  to  England 
too,  after  The  Hague.  The  Royal  Society  of  Literature  ( the 
one  that  gave  me  the  gold  medal)  has  asked  me  to  address 
them  on  the  occasion  of  the  tercentenary  of  Locke.  It  is  a 
terrible  come-down  after  Spinoza,  but  a  much  easier  thing 
to  do  (I  have  already  written  12  pages  of  my  paper)  and 
pleasanter,  since  I  can  count  on  an  audience  who  will  under- 
stand fine  points  and  enjoy  a  little  philosophical  banter.  I  can 
tell  them,  for  instance,  (what  is  already  down  in  my  lecture) 
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that  two  hundred  years  before  Queen  Victoria,  Locke  was 
a  Victorian  in  essence. 

I  don't  know  when  I  shall  leave  Rome.  With  so  much  in 
hand  I  should  like  to  stay  as  long  as  possible  .  .  .  But  you 
will  surely  be  still  in  Paris  when  I  arrive,  and  if  not  we  can 
meet  in  England  in  September.  I  don't  know  when  my  Lon- 
don lecture  will  be  but  probably  not  before  late  in  October. 

As  Santayana  had  given  me  a  very  early  edition  of  Locke's 
Essay  that  he  once  used  at  Harvard,  I  wrote  at  once,  offering 
to  send  it  back  to  him.  He  replied  on  the  fourteenth: 

No:  I  don't  want  my  old  Locke.  In  Paris  I  will  send  for  a 
school  copy,  to  cut  up  into  parts  to  carry  in  my  pocket.  The 
scheme  of  the  Locke  lecture,  and  a  good  portion  of  it,  is  also 
done;  but  I  must  refresh  my  mind  by  rereading  the  Essay, 
to  get  a  suitable  precision  in  quotations,  epithets,  and  tone. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  I  have  a  magnificent  edition  of  Shakes- 
peare in  which  I  read  an  act  a  day?  I  got  it  with  the  idea 
that  some  day  you  too  might  enjoy  reading  it. 

By  June  1,  I  was  in  Paris  again  for  a  brief  stop  before 
returning  to  England.  It  had  been  my  hope  that  I  might  see 
Santayana  for  a  few  days  there,  but  it  was  not  to  be,  and  in 
a  letter  of  June  7  he  gave  several  reasons  for  remaining  in 
Rome: 

The  weather  here  is  not  uncomfortably  warm,  and  I  mean 
to  stay  on  as  long  as  possible.  These  quarters — in  spite  of 
the  new  street,  now  open — are  more  comfortable  than  what 
I  can  easily  find  elsewhere;  and  I  am  also  glad  to  let  Strong 
see  his  family,  and  make  his  further  plans,  before  I  appear 
on  the  scene.  He  writes  that  he  means  to  try  living  with 
them  at  the  Hotel  Courtomer:  it  won't  last  long. 

I  shall  be  sorry  to  miss  you;  if  you  are  not  happy  or  settled 
in  England,  perhaps  you  might  make  a  trip  to  Ostend — you 
don't  mind  the  sea,  and  it  is  only  three  hours  from  Dover — 
sometime  during  the  summer:  this  in  case  I  go  there  myself, 
which  is  not  certain.  My  London  address  is  fixed  for  Oct. 
19th.  That  gives  me  about  six  weeks  in  England  from  Sep- 
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tember  10th.  The  lectures  are  not  completed  but  already  too 
voluminous:  I  shall  take  the  MS  with  me  for  pruning  and 
finishing,  as  well  as  Part  III  of  the  novel — and  nothing  else. 
The  Realms  will  remain  here  for  next  winter's  work,  Deo 
volente. 

I  had  been  in  London  for  about  a  fortnight  before  I  heard 
from  Santayana  again,  and  his  prophecy  about  the  extent  of 
Strong's  visit  with  his  family  was  only  too  true.  After  writing 
(June  20)  that  he  was  leaving  for  Paris  in  a  few  days,  he 
continues : 

I  didn't  expect  that  Strong  would  remain  long  at  Saint 
Germain;  but  the  inevitable  has  come  more  suddenly  than  I 
expected,  and  we  shan't  see  each  other  at  all  this  summer. 
He  says  he  has  had  a  "very  successful  visit,"  that  the  chil- 
dren are  "vigorous"  and  their  parents  "well,"  but  that  it  is  no 
place  for  work,  and  that  he  is  leaving  at  once  for  Fiesole. 
Then,  after  a  word  about  you  in  England,  he  adds :  "What  a 
dreadful  table  this  is  to  write  at!" 

In  the  next  paragraph  Santayana  recounts  the  unhappy 
plight  of  his  new  English  doctor  in  Rome. 

Have  you  heard  of  poor  [X's]  misadventures?  First  taxi 
ran  into  his  car  and  smashed  it:  a  lady  in  the  cab  lost  her 
furs  in  the  confusion,  and  accused  him  of  stealing  them. 
Then,  he  himself  knocked  down  the  lady,  who  turned  out  to 
be  the  wife  of  the  head  of  police!  He  then  decided  that  Rome 
nowadays  was  only  the  seat  of  a  highly  centralized  bureauc- 
racy, gave  up  his  apartment  ( into  which  he  had  just  moved 
with  great  trouble )  and  went  home  to  live  in  London.  And 
the  question  now  is,  who  is  to  give  me  those  injections  in  the 
autumn? 

I  had  heard  nothing  from  Strong  himself  and  began  to 
worry  as  to  whether  he  wished  to  retain  me  much  longer. 
As  usual,  I  must  have  told  Santayana  of  my  misgivings,  after 
writing  him  that  England  was  having  the  desired  effect  on 
me.  ( June  26. ) 
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I  agree  with  you  that  you  are  more  charming  after  you 
have  been  among  English  people,  because  you  catch  a  cer- 
tain amiable  calmness  and  talk  more  with  the  soft  pedal  on: 
just  the  insularity  and  dryness  which  you  feel  in  them  at  first, 
but  which  comes  really,  in  nice  people,  from  having  one's 
centre  of  gravity  a  long  way  off,  if  not  quite  in  the  realm  of 
essence,  at  least  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It  puts  the  little 
worries  of  life  and  philosophy  in  the  right  perspective:  you 
don't  mind  the  absence  of  running  water,  if  there  are  serv- 
ants, and  the  eccentricities  of  mortals  only  add  to  your 
pleasure  in  observing  them. 

As  to  your  allowance  from  Strong,  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  reason  why  it  should  be  diminished.  I  asked  him  some 
time  ago  whether  the  "crisis"  had  affected  him,  and  he  said 
No:  some  dividends  might  have  been  skipped,  but  on  the 
whole  everything  was  as  usual.  He  hasn't  talked  to  me  lately 
very  much  about  you,  but  the  little  he  has  said  suggested 
that  he  was  more  concerned  about  your  remote  future — five 
or  ten  years  hence,  when  he  wants  you  to  be  an  established 
contributor  to  Mind — than  about  the  present;  and  so  long  as 
you  follow  the  general  line  of  which  he  approves,  I  think  he 
means  to  continue  your  allowance.  In  my  own  case,  the 
nominal  value  of  my  property  has  fallen  about  one  half; 
but  as  it  had  just  been  doubled  by  the  inheritance  from  my 
sister,  it  stands  about  as  it  did  before,  while  the  interest,  so 
far,  is  much  as  it  was :  so  that  I  need  not  be  economical  yet . 
My  nephew,  however,  is  horribly  depressed,  and  sees  the 
end  of  the  world  approaching.  When  it  comes,  we  can  talk 
things  over. 

After  a  short  spell  in  Paris,  Santayana  decided  to  go  to 
Versailles  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  He  gave  up  the  idea  of 
going  to  Ostend  after  "reading  the  guidebook,"  and  in  the 
same  post  card  (June  30)  he  speaks  of  the  "disinclination  to 
travel  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary."  I  think  the  Locke 
essay  was  bothering  him  more  than  the  one  on  Spinoza:  he 
could  not  quite  make  up  his  mind  how  far  to  go  into  technical 
issues.  After  all,  the  paper  was  to  be  delivered  under  the 
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auspices  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  and  they  rather 
expected  him  to  remain  in  the  realm  of  letters  and  present  a 
portrait  of  Locke  in  his  historical  setting.  On  June  25  he  wrote 
me  from  Versailles: 

My  copy  of  Gibson's  Locke  shall  be  yours,  but  it  is  now 
rather  shabby,  doubly  second-hand,  and  scribbled  all  over 
besides  with  my  pencil-notes.  I  will  send  it  before  I  leave 
Versailles,  when  I  hope  that  the  Locke  lecture  will  have 
been  completed,  at  least  as  regards  materials.  The  Spinoza 
lecture  now  needs  no  additions,  but  may  still  be  cut  down 
here  and  there.  I  hope  you  will  like  it,  as  I  have  followed 
your  advice  and  'let  myself  go"  .  .  .  and  made  it  as  much 
my  own,  with  as  little  professorial  philosophy,  as  possible. 

What  do  you  do,  by  the  way,  with  so  many  books?  It  is  a 
nuisance  to  have  them  scattered  in  different  places,  as  mine 
are,  and  out  of  reach.  I  have  got  hold  of  my  copy  of  the 
Summa,  six  volumes,  and  begun  reading  about  the  angels. 
It  is  admirable.  I  mean  to  send  the  Summa  ( and  some  other 
books )  to  myself  in  Rome,  so  as  not  to  lose  possession  of  it 
again. . . . 

I  count  on  going  to  see  you  in  September,  wherever  you 
may  be;  but  I  shall  want  to  settle  down  in  one  place,  perhaps 
London  ( save  for  one  or  two  Oliver-Mario  excursions ) 6  until 
October  19th. 

It  was  a  hot  summer  for  England,  and  by  August  I  felt 
the  need  of  salt  water  and  exercise,  so  I  went  down  to  Rot- 
tingdean,  near  Brighton,  to  pass  a  few  weeks  where  the 
Sussex  Downs  arise  from  the  sea.  My  intentions  were  excel- 
lent, but  alas!  I  had  not  been  in  Rottingdean  for  more  than 
a  few  days  before  I  became  involved  in  an  absurd  affair  with 
the  manageress  of  my  hotel.  If  this  were  the  "cult  of  Venus," 
there  was  surely  something  ludicrous  in  the  ritual.  Once 
again,  I  would  not  bore  the  reader  with  these  contingent 

6  Here  is  a  definite  hint  that  the  character  of  Oliver  Alden  in  the  novel, 
despite  all  accidental  properties,  was  essentially  in  its  moral  reality  San- 
tayana  himself.  And  I  must,  for  better  or  for  worse,  have  stimulated  his 
imagination  in  creating  the  character  of  Mario. 
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urgencies  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  they  sometimes  set 
the  stage  for  my  letters  from  Santayana.  On  August  18  he 
wrote  me  from  Versailles: 

Love  is  expensive  in  all  its  forms.  I  don't  expect  you  to 
get  on — yet — entirely  without  it,  and  don't  mind  an  occa- 
sional appeal  for  a  little  cash,  especially  as  it  has  always 
been,  so  far,  a  mere  trifle.  But  I  think  you  oughtn't  to  overdo 
the  part  of  the  spoilt  grandson:  not  that  it  matters  as  far  as 
I  or  Strong  are  concerned,  but  that  it  encourages  a  sort  of 
weakness  in  yourself.  I  told  you  in  a  previous  sermon  that 
you  ought,  at  your  age  and  with  your  experience,  to  con- 
sider love  a  weakness,  and  not  to  be  proud  of  it. 

I  mean  to  return  to  Paris  for  a  few  days  before  going  to 
The  Hague,  where  I  shall  be  from  September  6  to  10  at  the 
Hotel  des  Indes.  It  will  be  possible  for  me  to  reach  London 
by  Sept.  12  or  13;  and  I  think  it  would  be  simpler  for  me 
to  settle  down  there  at  once,  and  reduce  my  trips  to  Windsor 
and  Oxford  to  day  excursions.  If  you  know  of  any  suitable 
bachelor's  furnished  flat  that  can  be  had  by  the  week,  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  of  it.  If  not,  I  think  I  shall  write  to  the 
manager  of  3,  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  where  I  used  to  go  in 
old  times  and  see  if  they  have  anything  available  there.  It 
is  a  bit  shabby,  and  not  very  respectable;  but  convenient  and 
comfortable  enough. 

A  friend  of  mine  had  recently  occupied  a  "bachelor's  flat" 
in  Park  Place,  and  I  suggested  that  I  go  up  to  London  and 
see  what  I  could  get  for  him.  He  replied  on  August  23: 

Yes,  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  look  at  this 
establishment  at  7,  Park  Place,  St.  James's,  and  if  you  think 
well  of  it,  engage  a  suite  ( not  a  bed-sitting  room )  for  me  for 
the  week  beginning  September  11;  if  I  liked  it  I  should 
stay  six  weeks,  until  Oct.  21.  I  must  have  a  sitting  room 
where  I  can  dine  alone,  so  as  not  to  have  to  go  out  (or 
down  stairs,  if  there  is  a  restaurant)  in  the  evening.  I  am 
willing  to  pay  6  gineas  [sic]  a  week  to  be  comfortable. 

Not  Brown's  Hotel:  I  should  meet  too  many  Bostonians. 

Of  course  I  concur  about  primary  and  secondary  quali- 
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ties:  also  about  your  "transcendent  source  of  control  for 
experience."  "Experience,"  analytically,  means  controlled, 
externally  controlled,  perceptions  and  predicaments:  a 
dream  or  a  meditation  is  not  "experience"  in  the  explorative 
sense:  it  is  indulgence.  My  chapters  on  Indispensable  and 
Presumable  properties  give  what  I  think  the  essentials  of  the 
matter:  but  perhaps  the  wood  is  not  seen  at  once  for  the 
trees.  My  Locke  paper  is  to  have  a  sub-title,  "and  the  Fron- 
tiers (or  Boundaries)  of  Common  Sense."  I  try  to  show 
where  Locke  went  too  far,  for  common  sense,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  psychologism.7 

Santayana  was  relieved  to  receive  a  favorable  firsthand 
report  from  me  about  the  "bachelor's  flat"  in  Park  Place  and 
engaged  the  rooms  at  once.  As  he  wrote  me  on  August  25: 

.  .  .  This  makes  it  possible  for  me  to  arrive  in  London  and 
settle  down  with  a  minimum  of  friction  .  .  .  My  idea  is  to 
have  breakfast  and  dinner  in  my  rooms,  as  in  Rome,  and  to 
go  out  for  luncheon  and  tea.  It  will  be  very  pleasant  to  re- 
visit my  old  haunts  (if  they  still  exist)  and  I  hope  you  will 
join  me  for  lunch  as  often  as  you  find  convenient  ...  I  feel 
myself  already  walking  in  Hyde  Park  . .  . 

It  took  me  a  little  longer  to  extricate  myself  from  the  affair 
at  Rottingdean  than  I  had  anticipated,  and  although  I  hate 
to  remember  it,  I  was  not  on  hand  to  greet  Santayana  when 
he  arrived  in  London.  I  think  he  must  have  been  disap- 
pointed at  my  failure  to  show  up,  although  there  is  no  trace 
of  exasperation  in  his  letter  from  London  of  September  12: 

7  The  points  that  I  raised  in  my  letter  have  to  do  with  the  critical  revision 
of  the  naive  realism  of  the  layman — a  task  which  I  still  think  is  the  heart 
of  epistemology.  In  my  essay  on  Whitehead  I  had  used  the  expression 
"transcendent  source  of  control  for  experience"  to  denote  the  importunate 
action  upon  our  senses  of  some  material  thing.  I  may  be  daydreaming,  for 
example,  in  my  study  ("indulgence,"  as  Santayana  put  it)  when  suddenly 
there  is  a  knock  on  the  door.  There  is  an  interruption  from  a  certain  quar- 
ter: my  daydreaming  is  broken  up  and  "controlled"  from  some  source 
"transcendent"  to  the  idle  setting  of  my  dream.  I  am  compelled  to  become 
"explorative,"  unless  I  am  prepared  to  have  this  infernal  knocking  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  Santayana's  definition  of  "experience"  in  the  above  letter 
is  important  for  an  understanding  of  his  philosophy. 
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These  rooms  are  all  right — they  have  the  worn  middle- 
class  comfortable  air  of  English  lodgings,  and  they  are  in  the 
neighborhood  which  I  affect. 

My  Spinoza  lecture  went  off  well,  seemed  to  be  well  re- 
ceived by  those  who  understood  it.  I  saw  Edman  continually 
and  we  had  many  of  our  meals  together.  But  I  am  glad  to  be 
rid  of  The  Hague,  and  of  the  anxiety  about  crossing  the 
North  Sea  on  a  windy  night,  as  I  found  it  almost  inevitable 
to  do.  However,  I  took  a  cabin  de  luxe  and  a  pill,  and  slept 
through  the  motion  without  discomfort. 

London  is  externally  less  changed  than  I  anticipated,  but 
the  life  and  tone  of  the  people  seems  somehow  industrialised 
and  vulgarised.  I  looked  yesterday  at  everybody  in  the  Park 
to  see  what  kind  of  hat  and  coat  I  ought  to  provide  myself 
with:  but  I  could  find  no  models.  I  hope  you  will  come  soon 
and  give  me  a  tip — or  perhaps  you  will  do  it  by  letter. 

When  I  finally  did  get  to  London,  one  of  the  first  things 
we  did  was  to  go  to  the  Burlington  Arcade  and  select  a  gray 
hat,  an  expensive  umbrella,  and  a  mackintosh.  Although  I 
assured  Santayana  that  many  people  in  England  wore  black 
Homburgs,  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  felt  that  he  looked  too 
conspicuous  with  his  wide-brimmed  Italian  version,  and  as 
he  said,  "I  have  no  wish  to  appear  like  a  barber  if  I  can  avoid 
it."  We  had  luncheon  every  day  at  Hatchett's,  just  around  the 
corner  in  Piccadilly.  In  those  days  there  was  an  old  head- 
waiter  who  was  the  soul  of  courtesy,  and  although  he  agreed 
with  Santayana  that  the  restaurant  had  changed  considerably 
since  the  turn  of  the  century,  he  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  restore  the  respectable  tone  of  Victoria.  A  quiet  corner 
table  was  reserved  for  us,  along  with  a  casual  observation 
on  the  weather  or  a  hint  that  the  roast  beef  was  "extraordi- 
narily satisfactory." 

I  enjoyed  tremendously  being  with  Santayana  in  London, 
although  I  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  could  not  really 
settle  down  there  himself.  He  asked  me  not  to  tell  any  of  his 
old  friends  that  he  had  returned  to  England  for  a  visit;  if 
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they  should  discover  his  presence  by  some  accident — well, 
that  was  fate  and  he  would  accept  politely  the  consequences. 
I  think  he  felt  his  age  more  in  England  than  anywhere  else. 
He  had  lived  there  as  a  young  man  and  all  during  the  First 
World  War,  and  he  regarded  England  as  a  segment  of  his 
past,  a  green  and  distant  period  that  could  hardly  be  revived 
with  any  spiritual  profit.8  His  heart  was  in  Rome  and  he  told 
me  frankly  that  he  was  "longing  to  go  back  there."  But  there 
was  still  this  business  of  his  lecture  to  be  attended  to. 

When  the  day  arrived,  I  think  I  was  more  excited  than  my 
old  friend  himself.  He  left  me  soon  after  luncheon,  saying 
that  he  preferred  to  rest  awhile  before  taking  a  taxi  to 
Bloomsbury  Square.  When  I  arrived  about  four  o'clock,  I 
found  the  lecture  hall  well  filled,  and  I  had  a  few  words  with 
Santayana  before  he  was  cornered  for  introductions  and 
polite  inquiries.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  although  his  address 
on  Locke  was  well  received  ( the  applause  was  loud  and  sus- 
tained at  the  end),  Santayana  himself  was  far  from  pleased 
with  his  performance.  To  begin  with,  he  had  been  rather 
vexed  by  the  distinguished  old  windbag  ( a  former  ambassa- 
dor to  Italy)  who  had  introduced  him.  He  and  Santayana 
had  never  met  before,  and  after  carrying  on  for  fully  ten 
minutes,  he  finally  halted,  and  turning  to  where  the  subject 
of  his  observations  sat  with  his  eyes  shut,  ventured  the  daring 
hypothesis,  "Mr.  Santayana  is  what  I  might — eh,  describe  as 
a  thinker."  Santayana  opened  his  eyes,  acknowledged  with 
a  nod  the  applause  and  sighs  of  relief,  and  moved  to  the 
lectern. 

But  his  troubles  had  only  begun.  A  more  distressing  com- 
plication was  the  inexcusable  fact  that  the  electric  light  was 
not  working  over  the  slanting  desk  where  he  placed  his 
papers,  and  he  had  to  hold  his  manuscript  at  an  angle  to  catch 
the  flickering  daylight  from  a  distant  window.  He  later  re- 

8  There  was  one  familiar  phenomenon  in  London,  however,  that  brought 
tears  to  his  eyes  every  morning  and  took  him  back  over  the  years:  the  sound 
of  the  bells  from  St.  James's. 
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marked  that  this  hindered  him  in  timing  certain  passages  and 
witty  comments.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  inadequate  light, 
the  fatuous  chairman,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  been  out  of 
practice  for  so  long,  he  did  very  well.  His  voice  was  low  and 
often  eloquent,  and  his  accent,  so  free  of  anything  adventi- 
tious or  local,  with  nothing  of  Boston  or  Oxford  in  it,  sur- 
prised his  audience.  They  had  not  expected  a  foreigner  to 
speak  their  language  so  perfectly.  Personally  I  have  always 
felt  that  Santayana  spoke  a  very  pure  English:  it  is  impossible 
to  place  him  geographically  by  his  pronunciation. 

The  day  after  his  lecture  Santayana  left  for  Dover.  He 
remained  there  for  a  few  days  until  the  Channel  calmed 
down  (he  had  always  dreaded  seasickness ) .  I  had  an  amusing 
post  card  from  Paris  on  October  25: 

The  first  day  at  Dover,  although  it  was  blowing  a  gale,  the 
sun  was  shining,  and  I  improved  the  occasion  to  go  by  motor- 
bus  to  Canterbury:  pleasant  trip,  one  hour:  but  the  Cathe- 
dral and  School  look  (as  they  are)  like  a  moral  ruin:  as  if  a 
magpie  had  gone  to  live  in  the  skull  of  a  giant.  Nothing  very 
beautiful  structurally,  and  the  life  and  ornaments  gone. 

Back  in  Rome  again  with  all  his  books  around  him  in  his 
old  hotel  in  the  Piazza  Barberini,  Santayana  must  have  looked 
back  on  his  visits  to  The  Hague  and  London  with  mixed 
feelings.  Had  all  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  been  justified 
by  the  last  lectures  he  was  ever  to  deliver?  He  told  me  later 
he  would  have  preferred  to  let  the  Spinoza  address  be  his 
swan  song;  that  was  an  appropriate  tribute — a  final  gesture 
to  end  all  professional  commitments. 

For  my  part,  I  was  feeling  more  sprightly  than  I  had  for 
some  years  and  settled  down  to  a  happy  routine  of  intermit- 
tent work  and  parties  in  London.  Some  of  this  euphoria  must 
have  crept  into  my  letters,  judging  by  a  rather  avuncular 
one  from  him  on  November  11: 

.  .  .  next  month  you  shall  have  a  Christmas  present  to  help 
you  square  your  accounts.  I  don't  disapprove  of  your  lunch- 
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party:  at  your  age  I  used  to  spend  all  my  income  on  being 
beautiful  and  surrounding  myself  as  far  as  possible  with 
beautiful  people  and  beautiful  things:  that  was  in  the  1890's. 
I  don't  regret  those  little  extravagances :  the  dinner  I  gave  to 
seven  young  friends  on  my  29th  birthday  is  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  memories  of  my  life.  I  remember  it  vividly:  those 
present  were  Bangs  and  Barlow,  Warwick  Potter,  Boylston 
Beal,  Jay  Burden,  Julian  Codman,  and  Gordon  Bell.  You 
would  not  have  such  a  clear  sky  if  you  invited  seven  ladies : 
they  would  be  jealous  and  peck  at  one  another:  but  you 
could  have  seven  happy  parties  with  each  alone. 

As  soon  as  I  can,  I  want  to  return  to  the  novel.  I  think  I 
should  be  happier,  and  perhaps  freer  for  other  things,  if  I 
felt  that  the  novel  was  done  and  secure.  There  is  no  need  of 
publishing  it:  but  other  people  might  do  my  philosophy — 
you,  for  instance — as  well  or  better,  whereas  absolutely  no- 
body could  do  Oliver  and  Mario. 
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So  it  is  agreed  that  I  will  look  after  you  for  the  pres- 
ent .  .  .  do  just  what  the  spirit  moves  you  to  do,  and  I 
will  help  you  along  as  long  and  as  well  as  I  can. 


In  the  autumn,  while  Santayana  was  still  in  London,  I  had 
moved  with  his  approval  to  a  large  popular  hotel  in  Lan- 
caster Gate,  where,  by  the  time  the  new  year  opened,  I 
found  myself  caught  up  in  a  rather  gay  if  miscellaneous 
society.  This  hardly  excuses,  however,  a  certain  negligence 
that  is  noted  in  the  first  sentence  of  a  letter  of  January  9: 

The  long  letter  that  you  announced  a  month  ago  has  never 
come;  I  infer  that  you  are  happy  in  London  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Van  Meter  Ames,  wife  of  a  young  prof,  of  phil.  in 
Cincinnati,  has  sent  me  an  account  of  my  conversation  with 
them  at  lunch  at  the  Castello  dei  Cesari  and  elsewhere:  a 
sort  of  Boswell  to  this  Johnson.  It  makes  me  out  rather  like  a 
red-faced  old  Major  in  Bath  spluttering  his  damn-mes  and 
don't-you-knows  about  things  in  general;  but  I  have  no  ob- 
jection and  have  only  corrected  the  English  which  good  in- 
nocent Mrs.  Ames  imagines  that  I  speak. 

I  have  received,  from  an  objectionable  friend  in  Boston, 
an  objectionable  book  by  Bernard  Shaw,  called  A  Black  Girl 
in  Search  of  God.  There  are  amusing  turns,  but  as  a  whole  it 
is  trash.  Do  you  care  to  have  it? 

The  novel  is  advancing  slowly  but  solidly.  I  feel  that  I 
have  solved  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  earlier  part,  viz.,  the 
yacht  episodes.  Miss  Tindall  is  making  two  copies,  and  I 
could  send  you  one  if  you  cared  to  have  it.  I  suspect  that 
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you  are  now  absorbed  in  other  things  and  would  rather  not 
be  bothered  with  The  Last  Puritan  until  some  future  time 
when  the  coast  is  clear  and  you  can  devote  your  mind  to  it 
for  awhile,  with  more  of  it  lying  at  once  before  you  so  that 
you  can  see  the  design.  I  feel  greatly  encouraged  in  my  own 
mind,  and  have  hopes  of  really  finishing  it.  I  have  re- written 
a  few  pages  of  the  Prologue,  making  more  marked  the  differ- 
ence between  my  talk  and  Mario's.  This  was  one  of  Strong's 
objections,  which  I  thought  well  grounded.  Fas  est  ah  hoste 
doceri. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  very  much  "absorbed  in  other 
things."  Despite  the  distractions  of  my  new  abode,  I  was  deep 
in  my  studies  every  morning,  and  it  had  been  heartening  to 
have  my  long-delayed  essay  on  Whitehead  appear  at  last  in 
the  Journal  of  Philosophy.  I  sent  Santayana  a  copy  at  once, 
as  I  knew  that  (unlike  Strong)  he  rarely  subscribed  to  any 
periodical  devoted  exclusively  to  the  trade.  Before  long  I 
heard  from  him  ( February  5 )  and  I  trust  his  comments  are 
of  a  general  interest  that  overflows  the  confines  of  my  essay. 

It  is  an  achievement  to  have  finished  this  article  and  got 
it  published.  A  great  deal  more  than  appears  in  it  has  really 
passed  through  your  mind  in  these  three  years;  in  fact,  there 
is  something  scattered  and  self -interrupted  about  it,  as  if  you 
had  too  many  "initial  data"  for  your  "subjective  form."1  As  a 
composition  and  an  argument,  your  essay  would  have  been 
better,  perhaps,  if  it  had  come  out  of  you  in  one  jet,  and  you 
hadn't  been  harassed  by  so  many  criticisms  and  incidental 
requirements.  But  never  mind.  It  is  agreed  that  this  is  merely 
your  habilitation,  and  that  your  spontaneous  performances 
will  come  later. 

As  to  the  matter  of  your  criticism,  of  course  I  agree  with 
it  all;  perhaps  I  felt  on  a  first  reading  that  you  had  indulged 
in  a  little  bad  temper  in  note  25,  where  you  say  you  "do  not 
relish  any  'movement'  of  thought  that  leads  to"  scepticism; 
but  as  you  condemn  Whitehead  for  his  neo-realism  ( which 
comes  from  not  having  carried  this  movement  out  seriously: 

1  This  is  a  play  on  two  terms  in  Whitehead's  terminology. 
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and  it  is  a  vast  movement  from  common  sense  to  the  tran- 
scendental point  of  view)  and  as  you  end  by  accepting  the 
result  of  that  movement,  I  conclude  that  your  disrelish  for  it 
was  only  momentary.  Apart  from  my  own  views,  however,  I 
think  your  criticism  suffers  from  not  having  Bergson  suffi- 
ciently in  mind.  Bergson  would  be  the  key  to  the  need  of 
"elimination,"  since  all  reality  is  a  set  of  vibrating  images, 
and  memory  and  perception  would  by  right  embrace  the 
whole  universe,  up  to  the  present  instant,  if  the  presence  of 
most  of  it  were  not  somehow  cut  off, — by  the  screen  of  the 
brain  and  sense-organs  and  the  (inexplicable)  need  of  intel- 
ligent action.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  had  brought  in  Berg- 
son more  largely,  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  attempt  to  make 
"experience"  the  sole  reality  would  have  become  more  palpa- 
ble, and  your  paper  would  not  have  been  so  sympathetic  or 
close  to  your  author  as  it  is. 

Whitehead's  reputation  was  at  its  zenith  in  those  days,  and 
in  a  letter  of  April  10  Santayana  reverts  to  his  work  again 
before  turning  to  other  less  technical  issues: 

...  I  have  been  looking  over  Whitehead's  new  book — The 
Adventure  of  Ideas — a  rather  American  and  Deweyish  title 
...  I  don't  think  it  will  add  to  Whitehead's  reputation  for 
soundness;  but  I  have  gathered  one  or  two  points  from  it 
more  clearly  than  from  his  previous  arguments.  I  agree  with 
him  about  the  "disastrous"  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
clearer  and  more  human  our  ideas  are  the  better  they  must 
define  "reality":  and  also  (if  we  take  the  word  "enjoyment" 
figuratively )  that  reality  must  enjoy  itself  at  each  point,  and 
not  be  merely  a  projection,  like  a  ghost  of  our  private  expe- 
rience. But  this  merely  repeats,  in  a  psychological  metaphor, 
the  ordinary  definition  of  substance,  that  it  is  that  which 
exists  by  itself. 

Logan  Pearsall  Smith  has  sent  me  some  sugared  hay  of  his 
own  about  "Reading  Shakespeare."  It  is  pleasantly  written, 
except  where  he  feels  impelled  to  speak  in  hushed  superla- 
tives about  Shakespeare,  as  if  he  were  speaking  about  God. 
The  need  of  possessing  the  biggest  poet  in  the  world  puffs 
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him  out;  and  there  is  over-interpretation  in  the  wake  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Lamb. . . . 

Part  II  (18  chapters)  of  the  novel  is  now  finished  and 
typed,  and  I  am  busy  revising  the  beginning  of  Part  II  in 
which  your  friend  Mario  makes  his  appearance,  aged  16.  I 
am  beginning  to  feel  encouraged  about  finishing  this  endless 
task.  It  is  not  as  clever  and  amusing  as  I  meant  to  make  it, 
but  it  turns  out  deeper  and  more  consistent  than  I  had  sus- 
pected. There  is  a  hidden  tragic  structure  in  it  which  was 
hardly  foreseen  but  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  subject,  the 
epoch,  and  the  dissolution  of  Protestantism. 

Strong  is  coming  to  Rome  on  April  18th  for  a  week  as 
usual.  I  suppose  he  will  tell  me  whether  he  expects  you  to 
come  to  Italy  this  year,  or  perhaps  to  see  you  in  France.  I  ex- 
pect myself  to  go  to  Cortina. 

I  was  relieved  to  hear  that  Strong  was  going  to  Rome.  I 
had  been  receiving  only  an  occasional  post  card  from  Fiesole, 
so  I  depended  on  Santayana  to  keep  me  informed  about  the 
movements,  both  mental  and  bodily,  of  his  old  friend.  The 
news  contained  in  a  letter  of  April  26  was  even  more 
reassuring: 

Strong  has  been — so  far — quite  gentle  and  harmless.  I 
think  the  notice  people  are  taking  of  his  last  book  has  re- 
stored his  tone  enormously:  he  has  been  asked  to  write  for 
a  new  French  review  Recherches  philosophiques  and  he  is 
going  to  do  so  in  French. . . . 

For  the  moment  I  am  deep  in  another  American  professor, 
Elmer  Edgar  Stoll  of  Minnesota:  but  he  is  all  that  his  name 
doesn't  suggest — very  much  at  home  in  England  and  in  the 
English  language,  also  in  French,  and  a  satirical  thoroughly 
sophisticated  and  disillusioned  critic.  The  subject  is  Shakes- 
peare, and  I  was  put  on  to  him  by  Logan  P.  Smith.  Let  us 
call  him  that!  It  sounds  like  George  B.  Shaw  and  Burt  Rand 
Russell,  whom  I  am  going  to  mention  in  my  novel.  .  .  . 

It  is  nice  that  you  are  happy  in  England.  Strong  has  said 
nothing  about  expecting  you. . . .  There  is  a  half -formed  plan 
in  my  head  of  going  to  the  Riviera  in  October,  with  the  idea 
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of  looking  about  for  a  possible  place  in  which  to  settle,  or  at 
least  to  spend  the  summer  in  future,  if  Rome  and  Cortina 
should  become  too  exacting  for  my  failing  powers.  If  I  went 
to  Monaco,  Nice,  or  Cap  d'Antibes,  and  you  were  in  Paris, 
perhaps  you  might  make  me  a  visit.  I  don't  think  Strong  now 
would  take  umbrage. 

I  think  that  another  factor — as  well  as  his  "failing  powers" 
— made  Santayana  suggest  looking  in  the  autumn  for  a  more 
or  less  permanent  spot  on  the  French  Riviera,  and  this  was 
the  financial  crisis  in  America.  If  worse  came  to  worse,  he 
might  rent  a  small  house  in  an  equable  climate,  and  we  might 
settle  down  together.  It  would  not  be  much  more  expensive 
to  feed  two  mouths,  and  he  could  count  on  me  to  help  him 
with  his  remaining  books  if  and  when  his  capacity  for  work 
really  began  to  weaken  with  advancing  age.  As  future  letters 
from  him  will  bear  out,  this  is  not  merely  an  idle  hypothesis 
on  my  part,  but  the  first  intimation  of  an  idea — a  "half- 
formed  plan" — in  the  back  of  his  mind.  Taking  this  into 
consideration,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  I  was 
somewhat  reluctant  in  the  spring  of  1933  to  inform  him  that 
I  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  woman  who  was  destined  to 
become  my  wife. 

On  May  18,  I  had  an  interesting  letter  in  which  he  com- 
ments on  some  complaint  I  must  have  made  over  the  per- 
petual wrangling  among  philosophers: 

I  hope  the  gaieties  of  the  season  have  cleared  your  mind 
of  philosophic  despondency.  You  seem  to  be  worried  over 
the  fact  that  professors  have  opposite  views,  and  hate  one 
another.  When  was  it  otherwise?  And  if  you  eschewed  phi- 
losophy on  that  account,  and  took,  let  us  say,  to  history, 
because  there  everything  is  big,  clear  and  unmistakably  on 
the  most  superficial  human  plane,  you  would  find  the  same 
endless  and  bitter  controversy.  I  have  just  finished  an  ac- 
count of  the  French  Revolution  by  a  professor  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  named  Guyot,  who  is  a  rabid  radical — appointed  no 
doubt  by  the  Herriot  party.  And  last  year  I  had  read  Bain- 
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ville  on  Napoleon.  What  a  contrast!  Here  there  is  no  equality 
of  talent,  because  Bainville  is  a  good  writer.  But  why?  Prob- 
ably the  scattered  facts,  maliciously  selected,  are  just  as  true 
in  Guyot,  or  truer:  but  the  fonction  fabulatrice,  the  synthetic 
and  dramatic  power  of  imagination,  the  moral  design  of  ex- 
perience, is  hopelessly  inferior  in  him:  and  that  is  why  he  is 
a  radical  and  an  enemy  of  everything  noble.  The  fonction 
fabulatrice  comes  in  in  history  just  as  much  as  in  theology, 
where  Bergson  appeals  to  it — have  you  read  Bergson? — and 
of  course  in  philosophy.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
take  the  same  form  in  everybody:  and  if  you  extract  the  bare 
facts  from  that  mental  construction  you  won't  find  them  in- 
consistent, though  differently  selected  and  named,  in  the 
different  schools. 

As  I  had  received  no  hint  from  Strong  that  he  wished  to 
see  me  in  the  near  future,  I  persuaded  M.2  to  go  to  Cornwall 
with  me  late  in  May.  With  a  few  relevant  books  on  hand,  I 
settled  down  in  Penzance  to  work  on  a  rather  ambitious  new 
essay  on  "Perception  and  Knowledge."  This  was  perhaps  the 
most  unclouded  period  of  my  life,  and  not  even  the  uncer- 
tainty about  my  future  could  disturb  the  pervasive  sense  of 
having  found  myself  at  last.  Perhaps  I  unconsciously  com- 
municated something  of  this  state  of  mind  to  Santayana.  In 
a  letter  of  June  3  he  writes: 

I  am  glad  you  are  happy  in  Cornwall  and  inspired.  Of 
course  I  should  always  be  happy  to  see  you;  but  you  mustn't 
make  a  journey  for  the  purpose  of  joining  me.  We  must  wait 
until,  as  last  year  in  London,  circumstances  make  it  natural 
that  we  should  meet.  You  speak  of  helping  me  with  the 
novel.  You  would  do  so  if  you  cared  to  read  over  the  type- 
written part,  and  noted  in  the  margin  anything  that  needs  to 
be  changed.  There  is  a  personage,  Jim,  whom  I  should  like 
to  have  revised  by,  or  compared  with,  your  friend  Mac- 
Cready.3  My  naval  knowledge  comes  more  by  intuition  than 

2  I  will  henceforth  refer  to  my  future  wife  as  simply  "M." 

3  Commander  Horatio  Victor  Muriel  MacHardy,  an  old  English  friend  of 
mine  and  fellow  lodger  at  the  pension  in  Paris.  "Mac"  was  naval  enough 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  but  hardly  a  prototype  for  Jim  Darnley. 
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by  experience.  But  this  novel  is  a  poem:  both  language  and 
setting  must  be  transposed  into  the  author's  medium  of 
thought  and  into  his  style. 

I  expect  to  go  to  Cortina  about  June  15th.  If  you  will  let 
me  know  at  once  whether  you  are  willing  I  should  send  you 
the  whole  type- written  [sic]  part,  so  far,  I  will  send  it  to  you 
before  I  leave  Rome.  There  are  some  corrections  to  the  part 
already  in  your  possession.  One — which  please  make  in  your 
copy,  since  it  matters  for  the  tone — on  the  first  page  of 
the  prologue. — "Strawberry-mas/i"  should  read  "Strawberry- 
mess." 

By  the  end  of  June  Santayana  was  back  in  Cortina  for  the 
summer,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  I  had  a  post  card  from  him 
informing  me  that  he  was  "deep  in  the  novel."  He  adds: 

Portrait  of  young  Mario  by  Van  Dyke,  executed  this  morn- 
ing in  the  style  of  your  friend  Pater's  Imaginary  Portraits. — 
S.  is  going  to  Paris  as  his  family  is  coming  from  U.S. 

In  Cornwall  that  summer  I  was  quite  indifferent  to  an 
external  world  that  existed  beyond  a  romantic  corner  of 
England.  If  I  had  known  more  about  the  financial  crisis  in 
the  United  States,  perhaps  I  should  have  appreciated  better 
an  ominous  cloud  that  darkened  a  midsummer  letter  from 
Strong.  But  as  usual,  I  waited  for  Santayana  to  clarify  every- 
thing for  me.  He  wrote  on  July  14: 

This  veiled  threat  of  discontinuing  your  allowance  is  not 
new  on  S's  part:  he  has  spoken  to  me  in  the  same  sense  re- 
peatedly; and  the  collapse  of  the  dollar,  added  to  a  great  fall 
in  capital,  will  reduce  his  income,  in  Italian  money,  to  per- 
haps half  of  what  it  was.  As  he  can't  very  well  give  up  his 
villa  or  motor,  or  take  in  boarders,  he  may  be  really  com- 
pelled to  dismiss  you  with  his  blessing.  .  .  .  You  know  his 
character  as  well  as  I  do;  in  fact,  better,  perhaps:  because 
until  lately  I  took  him  so  completely  as  a  matter  of  course 
.  .  .  that  I  may  not  have  seen  to  the  bottom  of  the  well.  His 
attachments  are  not  matters  of  personal  affection:  consider 
his  daughter,  or  me,  or  Pinsent,  or  Miss  Paget:  so  with  you. 
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He  has  moments  in  which  he  is  enthusiastic  about  you:  but 
it  is  because  he  then  imagines  that  you  will  fit  beautifully 
into  his  plan  of  work.  He  has  never  cared  for  anything  but 
his  work,  his  health  and  his  duty:  his  health,  because  neces- 
sary to  his  work,  and  his  work,  perhaps,  because  necessary 
to  make  it  an  absolute  duty  to  nurse  his  health. 

My  nephew  wrote  the  other  day,  saying  that  my  income 
for  the  half-year  ending  on  the  first  of  this  month  had  been 
nearly  $8000;  even  if  the  dollar  should  drop  to  50  cents,  or 
to  the  value  of  the  Mexican  or  silver  dollar  which  has  always 
fascinated  the  democratic  mind,  provided  American  securi- 
ties don't  depreciate  further,  I  shall  still  have  all  that  is 
requisite  for  keeping  up  my  present  way  of  life:  and  I  could 
transfer  something  from  my  American  capitalist  income  to 
my  London  bank-account,  if  my  literary  earnings  are  not 
enough  to  replenish  the  latter.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  keep  sending  you  what  I  send  at  present, 
in  any  case:  but  the  dream  of  wealth  that  visited  me  two  or 
three  years  ago  has  vanished. 

I  saw  in  the  Criterion,  in  Eliot's  "Commentary,"  that  the 
American  Humanists  are  now  shepherded  by  Dewey,  and 
bleat  in  his  flock.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this? 

It  was  not  until  the  autumn  that  things  definitely  came  to 
a  head,  and  I  was  informed  by  Santayana  from  Venice 
(October  2)  that  my  official  ties  with  Strong  were  to  be 
suspended. 

Strong  has  arrived  today  and  tells  me  he  can't  send  you 
any  more  cheques  for  the  present.  His  London  account  is 
reduced  to  £.2,  and  he  can't  count  on  more  than  $5000  in- 
come altogether  for  next  year.  Margaret  and  George  are  to 
live  with  him  this  winter, — they  have  a  grand  apartment  in 
Florence  as  well, — and  will  pay  all  his  expenses,  except  of 
course  Aldo  and  the  motor.  So  it  is  agreed  that  I  will  look 
after  you  for  the  present.  ...  I  am  sorry  S.  didn't  give  you 
a  longer  and  clearer  notice  of  his  default;  but  the  result  has 
its  advantages.  You  needn't  now  do  any  more  work  that 
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goes  against  the  grain:  do  just  what  the  spirit  moves  you  to 
do,  and  I  will  help  you  along  as  long  and  as  well  as  I  can. 

My  reaction  to  this  news  was  rather  confusing.  I  experi- 
enced a  sudden  sense  of  liberation,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
felt  genuinely  sorry  for  Strong.  I  had  gathered  from  time  to 
time  that  his  financial  position  was  not  satisfactory,  but  I  had 
no  idea  that  things  were  as  bad  as  Santayana  described  them. 

After  laboring  for  several  months  on  my  essay,  "Percep- 
tion and  Knowledge,"  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  turn  it 
into  a  little  book  to  be  called  an  A  B  C  of  Epistemology.  Off 
and  on  I  had  been  dispatching  various  sections  of  my  work 
to  Strong,  and  judging  by  a  letter  from  Santayana  on  October 
13,  they  had  probably  been  discussing  my  work  in  Venice: 

While  S.  was  here  ...  I  asked  him  for  your  essay  and  read 
it  twice. ...  In  one  place  ...  I  felt  a  doubt  about  the  descrip- 
tion you  give  of  "images"  and  "projection,"  but  on  second 
reading  I  saw  that  this  was  going  to  be  explained  more  fully 
in  the  sequel  ...  I  know  how  dreadfully  difficult  it  is  to  use 
terms — necessarily  figurative — so  as  not  to  convey  the  wrong 
impression  to  another  mind,  and  start  some  hopeless  mis- 
understanding; and  you  are  probably  more  in  the  swim  than 
I,  and  can  feel  how  language  will  be  interpreted.  What  I 
feared,  in  that  passage,  was  that  you  were  conceiving 
"images"  as  resident  in  the  brain  and  then  "projected"  upon 
the  object:  but  what  is  in  the  brain  can  only  be  a  movement 
or  strain  of  sorts,  not  the  pictorial  appearance  given  in  per- 
ception. This  is  an  essence  which,  at  least  according  to  my 
theory,  is  nowhere  and  has  no  existence:  even  the  intuition 
of  it  hardly  exists  in  the  brain,  although  it  is  rooted  there. 
The  whole  affair  is  more  electrical  and  self -transforming  than 
traditional  psychology  with  its  "ideas"  is  apt  to  conceive. 

Have  you  heard  of  a  German  philosopher  named  Martin 
Heidegger?  I  have  been  reading  ...  an  article  of  his  on 
"Nothing"  which  is  wonderful.  He  is  an  Hegelian  but  orig- 
inal, and  very  intuitive.  Romantic  introspection  or  soliloquy 
made  extraordinarily  accurate. 
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I  must  have  been  stimulated  by  these  comments  and 
anxious  to  make  myself  quite  clear,  for  I  sat  down  at  once, 
composed  a  short  prologomenon  to  my  book,  and  sent  it  off 
to  him  on  the  same  evening. 

A  response  arrived  from  Venice  on  October  19: 

The  Introduction  is — strange  as  it  may  seem — a  revelation 
to  me.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  doing  your  philosophical  voca- 
tion an  injustice.  Your  insight,  your  aptitude  for  speculation, 
I  have  always  felt:  but  I  thought  it  was  something  incidental, 
a  poetic  gift,  rather  than  any  genuine  or  settled  curiosity  of 
your  own  about  philosophical  questions.  The  sap  of  my  own 
philosophy  has  long  been  rather  scanty  for  the  size  of  the 
tree;  there  are  a  few  green  sprouts  still  peeping  out  here  and 
there,  but  the  branches  as  a  whole  are  rather  black  and  dry, 
and  the  inside  hollow.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  I  didn't  feel, 
as  I  should  have,  all  the  youthful  vigour  and  tightness  of 
your  own  stem.  Excellent.  With  this  determination  and  mod- 
est enthusiasm  you  must  go  ahead.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  Write  your  last  section,  and  let  us  have  the  thing 
printed  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  style  of  your  Introduction,  too,  seems  to  be  better 
and  easier  than  that  of  the  paper  itself.  The  fact  that  it  was 
written  in  an  hour  may  account  for  it:  also,  of  course,  the 
warmth  of  a  personal  pronouncement  ...  I  have  marked 
one  split  infinitive. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  felt  the  difficulty  in  your  paper  that  S. 
speaks  of — that  you  don't  complete  your  expression  of  your 
ideas.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  reread  in  order  to  avoid 
a  doubt  as  to  your  meaning:  for  instance,  in  your  letter  to 
me  now,  replying  to  my  question  about  images  in  the  brain, 
you  justify  your  position  by  the  fact  that  in  memory  much 
the  same  images  reappear.  A  carping  critic  might  infer  that 
you  were  putting  the  memory-images  into  the  head,  since 
they  are  evidently  not  in  the  environment  of  the  body.  But, 
as  I  said  [in  the  previous  letter  of  October  13],  it  is  the 
roots  of  the  images  in  all  cases  that  are  in  the  brain,  in  the 
psyche;  the  fireworks  explode  there:  but  the  image  is  only 
in  the  mind's  eye.  This  is  what  you  think;  but  you  haven  t 
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expressed  it  unequivocally  enough  for  a  person  to  under- 
stand you  who  is  not  already  in  the  know.  At  least,  that  is 
what  I  fear,  and  what  I  suppose  S.  meant. 

When  I  read  your  paper  I  took  notes,  and  noticed,  a  good 
many  little  things  that  I  should  have  expressed  differently, 
partly  verbal,  partly  temperamental.  For  instance,  you  use 
"commence"  three  times  in  the  essay  and  once  in  the  intro- 
duction: isn't  "begin"  almost  always  better?  Then  you  have 
a  note  in  which  you  curse  out  somebody  unmercifully:  it 
seems  to  me  a  mistake,  because  the  reader  won't  think  any 
the  worse  of  the  other  fellow  for  that  evident  violence,  but 
may  become  distrustful  of  you.  There  were  also  several 
phrases,  and  one  whole  short  paragraph,  explaining  what 
you  meant  to  do  or  not  to  do.  I  should  leave  them  out,  and 
simply  do  the  thing  without  talking  about  it.  But,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  I  had  some  difficulty  at  the  beginning  in  dis- 
covering just  what  the  "dilemma"  was,  and  just  what  were  its 
two  horns.  This  may  be  only  an  effect  of  my  tired  head,  or  of 
paragraphing:  but  you  might  see  if  the  thing  couldn't  be 
made  plainer.  All  this,  however,  is  a  mere  confession  of  my 
personal  instinct  kicking  here  and  there  against  the  pricks. 
It  happens  to  me  when  I  read  almost  any  contemporary  au- 
thor; and  there  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  prefer  your 
own  ways.  It  is  you  that  are  writing,  not  I;  and  very  likely 
you  are  more  in  harmony  with  what  your  reader  would 
think  natural  and  clear  than  I  should  be.  It  depends  a  litde 
on  who  the  reader  is.  Not  everybody  can  be  expected  to  like 
any  one  writer. 

Yours  affly, 
G.S. 
P.S. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  your  way  of  referring  to  me  in  the 
Introduction  is  highly  gratifying:  a  high  tribute  and  just: 
yet  I  am  not  altogether  content,  because  you  don't  look  far 
enough.  I  think  I  say  in  the  book  (Seep.  &  An.  F.)  that  the 
scepticism  is  never  to  be  absolutely  forgotten  or  renounced: 
it  is  meant  to  stay  by  you,  to  be  one  of  the  foundations  of 
your  spiritual  life.  Criticism,  scepticism  is  the  ascetic  disci- 
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pline  of  the  intellect,  just  as  important  and  necessary  for  a 
true  philosopher  as  ascetic  discipline  of  the  passions  or  of 
mundane  interests,  such  as  patriotism  or  ambition.  It  was  by 
no  means  as  an  artifice,  to  prepare  an  artificial  reconstruction 
of  knowledge,  that  I  introduced  scepsis:  it  was  as  a  perma- 
nent cathartic  for  intellectual  illusion.  So  that  what  you 
complain  of  as  an  unpleasant  after-taste  is  the  liberating 
hemlock  of  true  philosophy.  But  you  say  that  philosophy,  for 
you,  is  epistemology.  In  that  case,  of  course  scepticism 
would  be  merely  by-play  or  a  game  of  hide  and  seek. 

As  my  presence  was  not  required  on  the  continent,  in  the 
late  autumn  M.  and  I  went  down  to  Bournemouth  for  the 
winter.  I  at  once  settled  down  to  work  in  earnest  on  my 
A  B  C  of  Epistemology,  but  there  was  a  point  of  terminol- 
ogy that  fretted  me.  I  wanted  a  term  to  hit  off  the  kind  of 
knowledge  that  is  appropriate  for  our  rough-and-ready  com- 
merce with  material  things — a  term  to  distinguish  the  "know- 
how"  of  active  experience  from  both  the  more  detailed 
information  won  by  the  scientist  (with  the  aid  of  instru- 
ments) in  some  controlled  context  of  inquiry,  and  the  truly 
ideal  certainty  of  deductive  reasoning.  I  wrote  to  Santayana 
about  this,  and  in  the  first  paragraph  of  a  letter  of  November 
13  he  suggested  a  term  that  I  liked  and  adopted  at  that  time: 

The  opening  of  your  Fourth  Section  is  lively  and  clear:  a 
word  which  was  ringing  in  my  ears  as  I  read  was  "virtual": 
a  common  sense  knowledge  is  virtual  knowledge,  virtually 
true.  This  is  another  word  for  symbolic  and  symbolical,  but 
perhaps  less  mysterious  and  not  so  cryptical  in  sound. 

But  he  turned  to  more  urgent  issues  in  the  remainder  of 
his  letter. 

The  antics  of  the  dollar  are  very  alarming:  but  I  got  $1000 
transferred  to  London  some  time  ago,  getting  £,211  for 
them,  expressly  to  replenish  my  account  in  view  of  your 
allowance,  and  make  it  safe  for  you  at  least  until  the  Spring. 
My  nephew  George  Sturgis  writes  that  "we  are  still  solvent," 
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so  that  when  Roosevelt  has  had  his  fling  we  may  perhaps 
be  able  to  start  life  afresh  with  a  sense  of  security. 

An  idea  has  occurred  to  me  that  I  submit  to  you,  not  as  a 
desire  exactly  on  my  part,  but  simply  to  see  if  it  pleases  you. 
Would  you  like  to  join  me  in  the  Spring  on  the  Riviera  or 
even  at  Rapallo,  with  a  view  of  looking  for  quarters — either 
in  a  small  hotel  or  in  an  apartment,  where  I  might  establish 
myself  for  good — somewhere  where  I  could  remain  all  the 
year  round,  and  have  all  my  books  with  me?  Strong,  who 
seems  to  have  understood  that  I  don't  mean  to  go  often  again 
to  the  villa  (especially  now  that  he  is  hard  up  and  has  his 
grandchildren  with  him),  actually  suggested  that  I  should 
remove  the  books  I  have  at  his  house:  and  I  shouldn't  be 
sorry  to  have  them  back,  if  I  had  where  to  put  them.  It  is  a 
part  of  my  idea  that  you  should  spend  as  much  of  your  time 
with  me  in  these  proposed  quarters  as  you  chose  or  found 
convenient:  and  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  for  your  judg- 
ment about  particular  places,  I  should  like  your  advice.  For 
instance,  does  Rapallo  really  appeal  to  you,  is  it  warm 
enough  in  winter  for  my  catarrh,  and  wouldn't  it  be  too 
small  and  tiresome  for  living  in  forever?  My  own  feeling 
is  that  Nice  or  Monaco  (almost  Monte  Carlo  but  just  not 
quite)  would  be  best:  because  I  could  still  amuse  myself  in 
cafes  and  even  at  the  opera,  and  pass  from  monastic  solitude 
to  the  vulgar  world  at  five  minutes  notice.  Besides,  French 
after  all  is  an  easier  language  for  me  than  Italian,  though 
ideally  I  prefer  Italy.  [Boylston]  Beal  (whose  taste  is  excel- 
lent) has  recommended  ...  a  small  hotel  up  in  the  old  town 
of  Monaco.  I  feel  tempted  to  try  it  in  March  or  April.  .  .  . 

If  six  months  earlier  he  had  proposed  that  we  might  settle 
down  together  on  either  the  French  or  Italian  Riviera,  I 
should  have  been  overjoyed.  What  could  have  been  more 
satisfactory  at  that  time?  A  sense  of  material  security,  a 
freedom  from  Strong's  morbid  epistemological  zeal,  and  the 
company  of  a  man  whose  mode  of  life  I  found  as  congenial 
as  the  movement  of  his  mind.  But  I  could  not  go  against  the 
main  current  that  flowed  from  an  undeniable  source  of  in- 
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spiration.  In  Bournemouth  my  life  had  assumed  at  last  a 
definite  pattern,  and  the  idea  of  being  separated  from  M. 
was  intolerable.  So  I  only  wrote  a  noncommittal  reply  and 
hoped,  for  the  time  being,  that  he  would  not  be  upset  by  my 
lack  of  enthusiasm. 

T.  S.  Eliot's  The  Use  of  Poetry  and  the  Use  of  Criticism 
had  been  published  that  autumn,  and  a  scathing  review  had 
appeared  in  the  London  Sunday  Observer.  Nowadays  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  the  hostility  that  was  still  felt  in  conserva- 
tive literary  strongholds  toward  Pound  and  Eliot  as  late  as 
1933.  But  this  review  was  too  good  to  be  missed,  so  I  sent  it 
on  to  Santayana  with  some  other  notice  that  had  caught  my 
attention.  In  due  course  I  heard  from  Rome  (November  27) : 

Eliot's  book  hasn't  yet  arrived,  but  I  have  read  two  reviews 
of  it  with  pleasure.  They  are  written  with  feeling:  I  will  send 
them  back  to  you  with  the  book,  in  case  you  might  like  to  re- 
read them.  Especially  this  "Basil  de  Selincourt":  who  is  he? 
Very  penetrating  to  say  that  Eliot's  poetry  hasn't  been  writ- 
ten: but  doesn't  this  show  that  Eliot,  as  a  poet,  belongs  to 
that  truly  English  tribe  which  dislikes  explicitness?  That 
from  Chaucer  to  Robert  Bridges  English  poets  have  felt  an 
ineffable  something  in  nature  and  in  the  heart  which  outran 
philosophy  or  religion,  is  very  true:  and  it  also  outruns  lan- 
guage, so  that  Eliot  hasn't  been  able  to  write  his  own  poetry, 
nor  has  Robert  Bridges.  Chaucer  is  different:  he  did  write 
his  poetry;  only  it  had  a  margin  or  penumbra  of  the  inex- 
pressible, as  all  true  poetry  has:  or  rather,  a  margin  or 
penumbra  to  be  expressed  by  music,  by  magic,  not  by  logi- 
cal articulation. 

By  the  way  in  my  Spanish  review  called  Cruz  y  Raya 
(Plus  and  Minus)  (literally  "cross"  and  "line")  there  is  a 
very  good  article  about  l'Abbe  Bremond,  who  has  recently 
died.  You  know  he  had  a  theory  about  pure  poetry  which 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  My  Spanish  friends — I 
wish  you  could  read  them! — are  youngish  Catholics  inclined 
to  the  modern,  psychological,  mystical,  Bergsonian  way  of 
feeling;  and  this  mystery  in  poetry,  this  miracle  in  every 
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day  life,  is  just  the  thing  to  excite  their  imagination.  Why  is 

La  file  de  Minos  et  de  Pasiphae 
a  wonderful  line,  and  ravishing  poetry,  whereas 

La  file  de  Pasiphae  et  de  Minos 
would  be  dull  prose  from  a  school-book?  L'Abbe  Bremond 
said  that  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost  blowing  where  it  listeth — 
or  something  to  that  effect:  but  I  suspect  there  are  tropes 
that  let  the  currents  through  in  the  brain,  and  tropes  that 
don't,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  little  orgasms  in  the  nervous 
system. 

His  next  letter,  posted  on  Christmas  Day  from  Rome, 
continued: 

. . .  What  you  say  about  Eliot's  lectures  is  exactly  what  I  felt. 
He  wasn't  inspired.  He  didn't  make  the  subject  personal 
enough.  If  he  had  explained  why  Ezra  Pound  is  "magnifi- 
cent," and  why  he  himself  would  prefer  an  illiterate  public 
for  his  poetry,  it  might  have  been  enlightening:  and  he 
would  have  had  plenty  of  occasions  to  show  how  this  newly 
discovered  essence  of  living  poetry,  which  had  been  run- 
ning underground  from  Guido  Cavalcanti  to  Ezxa  Pound, 
was  suppressed  or  possibly  occasionally  burst  out  uninten- 
tionally even  in  the  interval.  But  Eliot  is  entangled  in  his 
own  coils.  How  can  he  publish  such  an  indecent  article  as 
that  of  Ezra  Pound  in  this  number  of  the  Criterion4 — which 
I  sent  today? 

In  the  remainder  of  his  letter  Santayana  encourages  me  to 
go  ahead  with  my  AB  C  of  Epistemology  and  then  ends  with 
some  news  of  his  novel: 

...  By  all  means  turn  it  into  a  book:  that  will  give  you  room 
to  say  everything  that  is  in  your  heart  to  say,  and  without 
limitation  to  the  particular  public.  A  first  book — especially 
by  an  intuitive  person — is  apt  to  contain  the  seeds  of  all  his 
future  development.  There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  finding 
a  publisher,  but  that  would  be  surely  overcome  in  the  end. 

*  An  amusing  but  rather  offhand  review  of  A.  E.  Housman's  The  Name  and 
Nature  of  Poetry  by  Ezra  Pound  entitled  "Mr.  Housman  at  Little  Bethel." 
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Your  book  will  be  far  superior  to  many  that  appear  and  are 
well  reviewed. 

Fourteen  more  chapters  of  The  Last  Puritan  are  finished 
and  being  typed.  Shall  I  send  you  one  copy  to  Bournemouth, 
or  will  the  MS  merely  encumber  your  luggage,  which  must 
already  be  rather  a  nuisance?  When  the  whole  is  done,  I 
count  on  reading  it  all  over  with  you,  or  asking  you  to  send 
me  your  notes  on  it,  before  finally  sending  it  to  Constable 
and  getting  his  opinion  about  immediate  publication.  There 
is  therefore  no  need  that  you  should  bother  about  it  now,  if 
other  things  are  on  your  mind.  I  haven't  forgotten  your 
comment  on  my  "whiskered"  phrases,  like  "aquatic  exercise." 
I  am  trying  to  humanize  them:  but  sometimes  they  are  meant 
humorously,  and  sometimes  justified  (when  the  author  is 
speaking)  for  the  sake  of  variety,  rhythm,  or  colour.  After 
all  every  word  has  a  proper  use  sometimes. 
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[The  Last  Puritan]  is  moving  fast  towards  completion: 
very  exciting,  this  act  of  capping  the  climax  or  putting 
the  lid  on  the  boiling  pot:  and  I  feel  that . .  .it  is  a  true 
drama. 


With  the  advent  of  the  new  year  I  was  hard  at  work  in 
Bournemouth  on  my  book.  As  Santayana  had  approved 
of  the  introduction,  I  was  anxious  to  have  him  read  and  note 
any  blemishes  in  style  in  a  key  chapter  I  had  just  finished. 
It  would  appear,  however,  from  an  unusually  long  letter  of 
January  20,  that  he  took  the  phrase  "blemishes  in  style"  to 
embrace  a  wider  range  of  commentary  than  I  had  anticipated: 

You  ask  only  for  verbal  notes  on  your  paper,  and  I  am 
sending  you  a  few.  It  is  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  style 
and  tone  or  between  tone  and  doctrine.  On  the  whole  your 
paper  makes  a  pleasant  strong  impression.  You  are  the  post- 
war young  man,  simple,  confident,  not  retrospective,  and  in 
sympathy  with  life.  I  like  to  divide  you  (like  ancient  Gaul) 
into  three  parts:  1st  the  intuitive,  poetic,  warm,  Irish  part, 
which  (at  least  for  me)  is  the  foundation  of  everything  and 
your  true  self.  2nd  the  cheeky,  intelligent,  but  slightly  low 
part;  and  3rd  (less  constitutional  and  I  hope  transitory)  the 
American  philosophical  seminar  part.  When  you  have  been 
in  England  you  speak  and  move  like  an  Englishman,  and  it 
is  very  becoming  and  ( at  least  to  me )  comforting  and  agree- 
able: but  evidently  living  and  studying  in  England  don't 
make  you  write  or  think  like  the  natives.  You  are,  in  this 
paper,  thoroughly  American  in  diction  and  manner:  also  in 
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philosophy.  Of  course,  that  may  be  taking  time  by  the  fore- 
lock and  ranging  yourself  on  the  winning  side:  but,  like  the 
new  dollar,  it  is  cheap.  There  isn't  much  of  No.  1  Cory  in  this 
essay;  there  is  something  of  No.  2  Cory:  for  instance  "se- 
dentarism"  and  "the  latest  antics  of  the  new-fangled  atoms." 
Also,  in  another  way,  the  note  on  Strong  and  the  quotation 
and  bouquet  thrown  at  me.  "Sedentarism"  is  good,  and 
brings  out  your  argument,  which  I  agree  with:  but  it  is 
cheeky.  The  arm-chair  philosopher  retains  animal  faith,  dips 
his  pen  in  the  inkstand,  and  writes  to  his  publisher.  He  is 
full  of  his  own  past  and  perhaps  confident  of  immortality. 
But  the  sceptic  is  not  sedentary:  he  is  rather  a  fugitive  and  a 
wanderer;  and  you  would  have  described  him  more  intui- 
tively if  you  had  said  that  realists  have  holes  and  idealists 
have  nests,  but  the  sceptic  has  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
Scepticism,  as  I  wrote  to  you  not  long  ago,  is  an  ascetic  disci- 
pline; that  is  why  it  is  hated  by  those  who  hate  discipline 
and  hate  asceticism;  things  good  enough — as  you  suggest  at 
the  end — for  Asiatics  like  Christ  and  Buddha,  but  altogether 
outgrown  by  your  hundred  per  cent  Irish  German  Jewish 
American  hustler. 

But  more  important  is  the  question  of  personalities.  I  don't 
quite  like  your  references  to  your  age,  previous  article,  etc. 
You  can  quote  yourself  slyly  without  danger  of  being  prose- 
cuted for  plagiarism.  Do  you  think  Strong  will  like  that  note? 
And  if  not,  why  put  it  in?  He  will  see  well  enough  in  the  text 
that  you  have  his  system  in  mind,  and  are  profiting  by  it. 
That  is  a  discreet  and  suitable  compliment,  with  no  sting  in 
it.  And  in  my  own  case,  if  you  like  that  quotation,  put  it  in 
(by  the  way,  it  is  well-known  at  Columbia,  but  not  "much 
quoted"  at  Bournemouth):  that  is  a  perfect  compliment, 
without  further  patting  on  the  back.  Your  hit  at  Eddington 
seems  to  me  legitimate,  and  clenches  the  argument;  and  the 
references  to  Whitehead  and  Sellars  are  all  right  in  form. 
I  wish  you  could  explain  what  the  latter  means  by  "percep- 
tual experience  being  intrinsic  to  the  organic  act."  Are  the 
percepts  a  part  of  the  organic  process?  Or  is  the  spiritual  act, 
the  perception  in  the  active  sense,  a  name  for  the  organic  act 
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of  perception — behavioristically?  Or  is  there  some  third  way 
for  the  mind  to  be  intrinsic  to  the  body? 

Your  paper  is  written,  and  you  can't  rewrite  it,  but  before 
you  compose  the  book  I  should  like  very  much  to  discuss 
with  you  certain  matters  in  which  you  seem  to  me  to  argue 
on  premises  which  your  own  conclusions  contradict.  It  is  the 
seminar  Cory  3rd  showing  his  hoof. 

P.S.  I  will  write  about  plans  and  other  matters  next  week 
when  I  send  your  cheque. 

If  anything  worried  me  for  very  long,  I  always  turned  to 
Santayana  for  a  possible  solution,  whether  it  was  a  question 
of  literary  style,  a  problem  in  epistemology,  or  even  a  matter 
of  the  heart.  In  sending  him  my  work  I  had  also  written  him 
an  extremely  frank  and  comprehensive  letter,  in  which  I 
hinted  that  I  had  possibly  found  a  woman  that  I  would  like 
to  marry.  Beyond  that  I  did  not  dare  go  at  the  time.  But 
there  were  certain  questions  that  had  to  do  with  my  material 
security  that  I  wanted  him  to  clarify  if  possible.  In  the  first 
place,  assuming  that  he  really  wanted  to  retain  me  as  a  part- 
time  secretary  and  companion  to  appeal  to  in  any  emergency, 
were  his  financial  resources  in  the  United  States  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  do  so,  and  for  how  long?  Secondly,  I  had 
gathered  ( there  is  no  other  word  for  it )  that  Strong  had  for 
years  planned  to  establish  in  his  will  some  kind  of  fellowship, 
or  fund  for  fellowships,  and  that,  furthermore,  I  was  the  type 
of  person  he  especially  had  in  mind  when  it  came  to  framing 
the  conditions  for  possible  election.  For  despite  all  our  epis- 
temological  ups  and  downs  (including  the  reversal  of  the 
retinal  image),  Strong  still  had  faith  in  my  philosophical 
ability.  But  the  question  remained  as  to  whether  he,  too,  was 
now  financially  in  a  position  to  carry  out  his  projects,  and  if 
so,  whether  it  was  likely  that  he  would  still  take  a  chance  on 
the  correct  flowering  and  right  bent  of  my  mind?  It  is  in  light 
of  all  these  complications  that  we  must  turn  to  Santayana's 
long  and  somewhat  formal  reply  of  January  26: 

I  take  this  large  paper  to  write  you  a  long  letter  about 
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business,  and  projects  for  the  rest  of  our  mortal  lives. 

My  yearly  account  from  Boston  has  now  arrived,  and  it  is 
not  unfavorable.  If  my  income  for  1933  was  $2,000  less  than 
for  the  previous  year,  the  nominal  value  of  the  capital  had 
increased  by  $20,000,  which  roughly  might  be  equivalent  to 
$1,000  income.  This  increase  in  the  capital  value  is  chiefly 
favorable  as  a  sign  that  business  has  begun  to  improve,  and 
that  the  fall  in  the  dollar  will  be  largely  compensated  by  a 
corresponding  rise  in  nominal  values  and  dividends,  as  the- 
ory would  lead  one  to  expect.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  I  am 
not  likely  to  have  less  income,  in  bad  dollars,  in  the  imme- 
diate future  than  I  have  at  present. 

Very  well:  at  present  I  can  afford  to  go  on  living  at  the 
Bristol,  and  spending  the  summer  in  my  usual  way;  and  I 
can  also  afford  to  keep  up  your  allowance  at  the  present 
rate.  Not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  as  I  could  formerly  out  of  my 
earned  income  and  perquisites,  coming  to  B.S.  &  Co.;  that 
source  is  now  much  reduced,  and  I  have  to  provide  out  of  it 
for  books,  charities,  and  presents  to  my  Spanish  friends;  but 
I  have  warned  my  nephew  in  Boston  that  I  shall  ask  for 
$2,000  a  year  to  be  transferred  by  him  to  my  London  ac- 
count: and  that  sum,  with  the  other  receipts  from  publishers 
and  from  a  legacy  left  me  by  my  brother,  will  suffice  to  pro- 
vide for  you — if  things  continue  as  they  are.  I  count  on  the 
dollar  going  down  a  little  further,  to  50  cents;  should  it  sink 
below  that  amount  almost  everything  would  have  to  be 
reconsidered. 

I  therefore  cannot  promise  to  go  on  giving  you  your 
present  allowance;  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so:  and,  if  I 
can,  it  would  be  a  real  pleasure  to  tide  you  over  these  years, 
until  you  see  your  way  clear  in  some  definite  direction. 

Now  a  word  about  your  expectations  from  S.  When  I  see 
him  again  I  mean  to  sound  him  on  the  subject,  to  make  sure 
he  hasn't  changed  his  Will,  and  also  to  ask  him  to  tell  you, 
for  your  guidance,  exactly  what  his  benefaction  is,  and  on 
what  conditions  you  will  enjoy  it — or  else  to  authorise  me  to 
tell  you,  because  now  I  am  pledged  to  secrecy.  It  seems  to 
me  only  fair  that  you  should  be  informed:  and  there  is  no 
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reason,  that  I  can  see,  to  the  contrary.  But  perhaps  an  in- 
stinctive, half -conscious  motive  in  S.'s  mind  for  not  letting 
you  know  may  have  been  the  wish  to  remain  free  to  alter  his 
arrangements:  and  now  that  his  grandchildren  are  living 
with  him,  and  his  daughter  and  son-in-law  are  in  terrible 
straits  (on  $100,000  a  year)  he  may  be  persuaded  to  revoke 
the  provision  in  his  Will  by  which  you  were  to  have  profited; 
especially  as  he  does  not  see  you  or  work  with  you  now  as 
before.  That  is  one  horrid  possibility  which  you  must  be  pre- 
pared to  face.  Another  is  that  I  should  die,  within  a  year  or 
two  (nothing  intrinsically  unlikely)  and  that  S.  should  live, 
say,  ten  years  more.  Then,  for  eight  or  nine  years,  you  would 
be  left  absolutely  penniless.  And  even  on  S.'s  death,  with  the 
legacy  unchanged,  the  fall  in  the  dollar  ( for  the  thing  is  ex- 
pressed in  dollars)  and  other  circumstances  concerned, 
might  reduce  what  you  ultimately  received  to  hardly  enough 
to  live  on  single,  not  to  say  married. 

As  to  marriage,  your  account  of  your  friend  made  the  idea 
seem  attractive  and  reasonable:  only  I  wish  her  £10  a 
month  were  £  1,000  or  at  least  £  100. 

As  to  your  becoming  a  British  subject,1  you  know  that  my 
own  feelings  are  not  shocked  at  such  ideas,  although  I  have 
never  myself  wished  to  change  my  legal  nationality.  But  giv- 
ing up  your  American  citizenship  might  make  a  bad  impres- 
sion in  certain  quarters,  and  you  might  lose  your  legacy.  The 
terms  of  it  rather  presuppose  (though  not  explicitly,  I  think) 
that  you  will  always  be  an  American  and  a  philosopher. 

The  fact  that  I  have  money  enough  for  the  moment  to 
keep  things  going  as  usual  has  made  me  rather  disinclined  to 
try  any  new  place  next  summer,  and  I  feel  like  returning 
to  Cortina,  doubtless  for  a  last  season.  The  novel  advances  so 
slowly  (though  I  work  on  it  every  morning)  that  it  will 
hardly  be  finished  this  winter:  I  shall  need,  at  least,  the 
whole  summer  as  well.  Cortina  is  good  for  that  purpose.  And 
I  believe  the  joy  of  having  it  completed  at  last,  would  be  in 
itself  a  great  stimulus  for  taking  up  the  other  remaining 

1 1  had  informed  Santayana  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  become  a 
British  subject  if  I  were  compelled  to  seek  employment  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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books.  You  needn't  therefore  consider  my  movements  in  de- 
ciding upon  yours,  but  make  whatever  arrangements  for  the 
summer  suit  you  best.  I  think  you  wouldn't  be  better  any- 
where than  in  England. 

The  question  of  my  material  security  having  been  thor- 
oughly examined,  Santayana  returned  to  philosophy  in  a 
letter  of  February  2.  After  agreeing  that  it  was  a  good  idea 
"to  write  occasionally  to  S.  and  to  prove — what  is  the  fact 
— that  you  are  a  devoted  philosopher,"  he  continues: 

And  that  leads  me  to  explain,  in  a  word  or  two,  what  I  felt 
in  your  essay  to  be  an  inconsistency  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  You  come  to  the  conclusion  that  pictorial  expe- 
rience is  pictorial — you  will  understand  what  I  mean  by  that. 
But  you  propose  a  problem  at  first  which  does  not  arise,  if 
that  conclusion  is  true:  namely;  the  problem  of  the  compara- 
tive simplicity  of  experience  in  contrast  with  the  physical 
structure  either  of  nature  at  large  or  of  the  human  body  in 
particular.  Why  on  earth  should  feeling  or  perception  not  be 
simple?  Why  should  the  toothache  picture  the  tooth  or  the 
cavity  in  it,  or  the  histology  of  the  brain?  It  doesn't,  and  it 
can't;  and  the  idea  that  we  must  somehow  explain  why  it 
doesn't  is  based  on  a  gnostic  illusion,  to  the  effect  that  per- 
ception is  not  sensation  in  the  organ  of  perception  but  mi- 
raculous divine  intuition  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves. 
As  you  say,  that  is  at  best  an  ideal  for  the  intellect:  we  should 
like  to  know  things  thoroughly,  to  imagine  what  they  must 
be  in  themselves,  as  we  like  to  enact  dramatically  what  we 
suppose  may  be  the  feelings  of  other  people.  But  when  the 
object  is  not  another  human  mind,  that  ideal  is  unattainable, 
and  rather  foolish:  because  the  function  of  ordinary  percep- 
tion is  not  sympathetic  but  utilitarian.  This  is  only  a  hint: 
the  constitutional  uselessness  of  the  mental  side  of  things  is 
another  point  important  in  my  view,  but  perhaps  better  left 
alone. 

In  those  days,  Professor  A.  E.  Duncan-Jones,  the  editor 
of  a  new  philosophical  journal  in  England  called  Analysis, 
was  teaching  in  Southampton — only  a  short  distance  by  train 
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from  Bournemouth.  I  had  sent  him  one  of  the  chapters  of  my 
book  in  the  hope  that  it  might  do  for  a  short  article,  and  in  an 
effort  to  impress  the  professional  trade  I  had  entitled  it:  "On 
the  Origin  in  Experience  of  the  Notion  of  a  Material  Thing." 
The  editor  had  very  kindly  written  me  a  long  letter  in  which 
he  suggested  that  if  I  would  make  a  few  modifications 
(chiefly  in  terminology),  he  was  prepared  to  accept  my 
article.  I  must  have  explained  these  small  complications  to 
Santayana,  for  his  letter  of  February  24  is  emphatic  in  deal- 
ing with  the  English  mind. 

Your  letter  reminds  me  that  I  hadn't  sent  you  the  last  num- 
ber of  Analysis,  but  as  you  are  in  communication  with  the 
editor  I  suppose  you  have  seen  it.  Rather  poor  stuff.  I  don't 
think  Englishmen  are  inclined  to  think,  unless  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  them;  the  good  and  happy  ones  don't  think 
at  all;  they  merely  feel  the  pleasant  eloquence  and  practical 
import  of  language.  They  can  be  great  poets  and  great  sailors 
(not  generals! )  but  they  are  lost  in  philosophy;  and  only  the 
small  cranky  minds  among  them  take  to  philosophy  hard. 
Analysis  shows  the  result.  That  you  should  be  compelled  to 
say  "physical  object"  instead  of  "thing,"  and  that  when  I  say 
"being"  I  ought  to  have  said  "subsistence,"  are  further  in- 
stances of  the  same  smallness  and  crankiness.  They  have  got 
into  special  ruts  which  they  think  highways;  and  they  can 
never  see  round  the  corner.  In  these  particular  cases  they  are 
insisting  on  "epistemology"  when  we  are  talking  physics; 
even  if  they  call  themselves  realists;  they  have  lost  the  cour- 
age or  the  instinct  to  put  themselves  d'emblee  intellectually 
and  imaginatively,  in  the  midst  of  nature,  and  conceive  the 
existence  and  movement  of  nature  sympathetically  and  by 
dramatic  analogy.  There  must  always  be  a  wire  showing  how 
the  puppet  is  pulled  by  your  own  "experience"  and  can't 
have  any  life  of  its  own.  "Subsistence"  is  a  particularly  dan- 
gerous and  cowardly  word:  it  assimilates  essences  to  facts  or 
to  truths,  giving  them  a  sort  of  cosmic  status,  like  the  Logos; 
which  is  too  much  and  too  little.  Too  much,  because  essences 
are  then  hypostasised,  or  half  hypostasised:  too  little,  be- 
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cause  they  are  not  recognised  to  be  independent  of  and  prior 
to  existences  or  to  the  actual,  quite  contingent,  structure  of 
the  world. 

I  am  all  right,  and  the  novel  is  progressing  slowly  but 
much  to  my  own  amusement. 

Although  Santayana  had  hinted  that  it  would  be  wiser 
not  to  "meddle"  with  The  Last  Puritan  until  it  had  "written 
itself  out,"  nevertheless  he  sometimes  sent  me  sections  of  it. 
On  March  13  he  wrote: 

Your  letter  of  a  fortnight  ago,  in  which  you  said  that 
Oliver  was  "getting  under  your  skin,"  gave  me  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure  and  encouragement,  because  in  the  novel  I  haven't 
the  sort  of  conviction  and  assurance  that  supports  me  in 
writing  about  philosophy,  even  if  no  one  seems  to  take  no- 
tice; and  it  is  easier  to  go  ahead  if  there  are  indications  that 
one's  labour  may  not  be  all  wasted.  I  have  had  a  second 
slight  attack  of  my  ailment,2  not  painful,  but  enough  to  in- 
terrupt my  writing  for  a  few  days.  Nevertheless,  I  hope  to 
finish  Part  IV  before  leaving  Rome,  and  I  will  send  you  a 
copy.  During  these  last  days,  I  have  gone  over  Miss  Tindall's 
work,  about  ten  chapters,  and  corrected  the  verbal  errors. 
Once  or  twice  I  had  serious  doubts  about  the  text.  There 
are  some  passages  too  much  like  my  philosophy  books.  I 
hope,  if  it  should  ever  devolve  on  you  to  publish  the  novel, 
that  you  won't  hesitate  to  cut  out  any  words  or  paragraphs 
that  seem  superfluous.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  believe  these 
people  are  living:  and  I  love  some  of  the  things  they  say. 
For  instance,  the  American  consul  in  London  to  Mrs.  Alden, 
bothering  him  about  sending  her  husband's  body  home: 
"Miss  Riddle  will  explain  everything"  Or  old  Mrs.  Darnley, 
after  Oliver  is  dead,  saying  to  Mario:  "This  is  a  wretched 
world,  sir;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  not  one  of  us  can  live 
in  it  for  ever" 

I  had  ordered  Eliot's  new  book  [After  Strange  Gods],  and 
am  sending  it  to  you  today.  I  like  it  better  than  his  Harvard 
lectures  [The  Use  of  Poetry  and  the  Use  of  Criticism].  Had 

2  Indubitably  a  recurrence  of  his  bronchial  weakness. 
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to  read  it  twice  to  see  the  bearings  of  the  various  parts; 
meditated  on,  it  becomes  coherent.  He  has  said  one  or  two 
violent  things,  perhaps  unnecessarily;  and  ( as  you  will  see 
by  my  pencil  notes )  he  seems  to  me  to  give  away  his  puritan 
prejudices,  underlying  his  "Catholicism"  and  rendering  it  a 
little  disagreeable.  The  review  you  send  me  (by  de  Lenin- 
court)3  is  an  explosion  of  wrath,  rather  than  a  good  criti- 
cism; except  where  he  detects  the  small,  local  quality  of 
Eliot's  judgements  in  regard  to  Ezra  Pound,  Babbitt,  etc. 
Eliot  is  honest  and  brave,  but  limited. 

In  a  letter  of  March  19  there  is  a  return  to  philosophy 
with  a  vengeance,  and  this  time  the  theme  is  John  Locke  and 
his  "way  of  ideas": 

.  .  .  That  Locke,  and  even  more  Hume,  were  twittering  on 
the  verge  of  the  discrimination  of  essence  is  perfectly  obvi- 
ous. I  am  sending  you  a  rather  elementary  but  instructive 
book  by  Father  Maloney  of  Fordham,  N.  Y.  He  quotes  in  it 
— but  I  haven't  been  able  to  find  the  passage  again — a 
phrase  of  Locke's  to  the  effect  that  in  comparing  "hot"  and 
"round,"  or  any  such  "ideas"  and  seeing  their  essential  rela- 
tions, we  are  comparing  "existents."  Now  this  is  the  posi- 
tion of  Lovejoy,4  etc.,  to  this  day.  And  of  course  there  is  an 
existent  event  before  us,  a  commotion  in  the  brain;  but  that 
this  existent  has  for  its  essence  the  "round"  or  "hot"  which 
is  given  to  intuition  is  simply  false;  and  there  is  no  reason, 
in  the  order  of  nature  and  of  genesis,  why  the  existent  object 
or  cause  should  have  that  given  essence.  But  the  gnostic 
presumption  comes  from  starting  with  experience,  or  rather 
with  introspection  and  assuming  that  the  world  must  be 
decked  out  in  those  sensuous  or  verbal  or  grammatical  or 
moral  terms  in  which  we  feel  the  world:  which  is  true  of 
the  poetic  world,  of  myth,  but  not  of  the  physical  world, 
of  commerce,  surgery,  and  science. 

3  Santayana  meant  Basil  de  Selincourt — not  Lenincourt!  The  reviews  of 
this  rather  starchy  member  of  the  right  wing  of  the  literary  establishment 
usually  appeared  in  the  London  Sunday  Observer. 

4  A.  O.  Lovejoy  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  was  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  original  school  of  Critical  Realism  in  America.  Santayana  always 
thought  very  highly  of  Lovejoy's  critique  of  Pragmatism. 
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In  his  next  letter  (March  25)  he  added: 

The  other  day  I  sent  you  yet  another  book  on  Locke — a 
Ph.D.  thesis  at  Harvard5  ...  It  is  excellent.  I  have  written 
.  .  .  saying  that  what  most  pleased  me  .  .  .  was  the  clear 
way  in  which  [it]  showed  that  "idea,"  to  make  sense,  must 
often  be  taken  to  mean  "essence."  This  clears  up  Locke's 
confusions,  so  to  speak,  upwards;  but  there  remains  the  con- 
fusions downwards,  toward  biology.  Locke  was  a  psycholo- 
gist; as  much  as  a  critic  of  knowledge:  used  psychology  as 
an  instrument  in  criticism;  and  he  felt  he  knew  perfectly  the 
origin  of  ideas,  namely,  that  they  arose  by  contact  of  the 
human  body  with  material  things.  This  was  the  original 
meaning  of  "experience."  Had  Locke  stuck  to  this  presuppo- 
sition of  common  sense,  he  would  have  restored  tradition 
downwards  as  well  as  upwards,  and  retained  an  "orthodox" 
system  entirely  different  from  that  developed  by  his  follow- 
ers almost  exclusively  out  of  his  errors  and  ambiguities.  It 
wouldn't  then  have  been  necessary  to  place  the  world,  as 
the  writer  of  this  thesis  does,  "somewhere  within  experi- 
ence," because  experience  would  never  have  been  deprived 
of  its  involution  and  relevance  within  the  world. 

Yesterday  I  also  sent  you  a  number  of  Life  is-  Letters  in 
its  new  form.  I  have  subscribed,  but  I  am  afraid  it  won't 
be  much  good.  I  read  Wyndham  Lewis  on  Hemingway 
(whom  I  have  never  read)  and  agreed,  but  wished  he  had 
been  clearer;  also  Aldous  Huxley,  pure  rubbish;  and  finally 
a  very  good  review  of  Eliot:  do  read  it.  The  anonymous 
critic  understands;  and  if  he  is  too  favourable,  that  is  a 
generous  fault. 

[Dickinson]  Miller  has  settled  down  here  and  asked  me 
for  "work";  I  have  started  him  on  "Dominations  &  Powers," 
hoping  he  will  extract  matter  for  some  articles.  It  would  be 
jolly  to  get  that  child,  or  children,  however  tiny,  safely 
born  and  christened. 

I  am  again  inclined  to  go  to  the  Riviera,  not  to  Cortina, 
partly  for  economy  and  partly  because  it  is  nearer  other 
people,  in  case  I  should  need  looking  after.  I  am  quite  well 

B  Samuel  Morton  Thompson,  A  Study  of  Locke's  Theory  of  Ideas  ( 1934 ) . 
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again,  and  my  head  working  excellently.  Part  IV  is  in  the 
act  of  being  finished,  and  rather  tragic.  The  thing  develops 
so  of  itself,  and  rather  surprises  me,  although  the  germ  of 
all  that  emotion  was  in  me  from  the  beginning.  If  nothing 
untoward  intervenes  I  am  confident  of  finishing  the  whole 
book  this  summer. 

I  was  at  Bournemouth  once  during  the  war,  but  didn't 
like  it  so  well  as  Brighton  in  one  direction  or  Torquay  in 
the  other.  Why  don't  I  feel  like  going  to  England  again? 
Partly  because  I  am  too  old  and  fat — not  at  all  presentable 
to  English  eyes;  and  partly  because  my  pedestrian  and 
country-inn  days  are  over,  and  I  should  be  bored  and  really 
not  as  comfortable  as  at  a  continental  hotel.  Someday  you 
must  come  and  join  me,  preferably  when  the  novel  is  fin- 
ished and  we  can  review  it  together.  Your  own  work,  too, 
must  be  considered. 

Last  Sunday  I  went  for  the  first  time  to  the  opera,  to  hear 
Toti  dal  Monte  in  Lucia.  Naturally  I  remembered  you.  She 
is  a  very  good  singer,  except  that  some  of  her  staccato  notes 
are  merely  clicks,  and  she  stops  elaborately  to  breathe  be- 
fore the  hard  passages.  Once  the  clicks  actually  caused  a 
laugh  in  the  gallery. 

About  this  time  I  had  an  unexpected  opportunity  to  reas- 
sure Santayana  of  my  intermittent  affection.  The  editor  of 
some  literary  magazine  in  London  ( I  can't  for  the  life  of  me 
remember  either  his  name  or  the  title  of  his  short-lived  publi- 
cation )  asked  me  for  a  "portrait"  of  Santayana,  and  I  sketched 
it  one  morning  as  a  diversion  from  more  serious  work.  I  was 
not  quite  sure  that  my  old  friend  would  like  it  and  rather 
anxiously  opened  his  letter  of  April  4: 

Your  little  article  pleases  me  immensely,  and  I  am  glad 
you  wrote  it,  so  to  speak,  on  the  sly.  I  don't  mean  that  I 
didn't  hear  about  it  first,  but  that  there  is  independence  also 
in  the  substance,  because  you  don't  say  at  all  what  I  should 
say  of  myself,  or  even  what  I  should  have  expected  you  to 
say,  but  paint  a  little  miniature  of  your  own,  flattered,  of 
course,  but  original,  and  in  the  style  of  the  artist,  of  the 
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free  observer.  I  like  this  as  much  as  your  first  article  about 
me,  which  was  the  original  occasion  of  our  friendship.  The 
style  also  seems  easy  and  flowing,  and  without  blemishes; 
unless  "about  the  best  thing"  be  condemned  as  too  Amer- 
ican. "Perhaps"  would  have  been  more  literary. 

The  article  I  had  written  for  Analysis  appeared  in  due 
course,  and  in  a  letter  of  May  26  Santayana  dealt  with  the 
argument: 

Your  paper  in  Analysis  is  like  those  aeroplanes  going 
faster  than  light  and  reaching  the  end  of  the  journey  before 
they  have  started.  It  is  very  good,  but  it  doesn't  reach  the 
positive  question  about  the  notion  of  physical  objects.  It 
shows — what  is  more  important  in  itself — that  we  can  never 
inspect  the  history  of  the  mind.  We  must  rely  either  on  mem- 
ory, which  in  autobiography  is  very  novelesque,  or  on  ex- 
ternal observation  and  documents,  which  must  be  interpreted 
by  the  dramatic  imagination.  So  that  the  mere  mental  history 
of  an  idea,  such  as  the  idea  of  material  things,  can  never  be 
written  with  any  exactness;  and  why  shouldn't  that  idea,  in 
different  persons  and  in  different  animals,  be  very  varied, 
and  have  an  unlike  origin? 

Sometime  in  May  I  heard  from  a  friend  in  Italy  of  a  flat 
to  be  let  in  San  Michele,  a  little  seaside  hamlet  halfway 
between  Rapallo  and  Santa  Margherita  on  the  Italian  Riviera, 
and  I  wrote  to  Santayana  and  inquired  if  he  would  be  inter- 
ested. He  answered  my  inquiry  on  June  4: 

...  As  to  the  flat  near  Rapallo,  I  only  wish  you  had  it  now, 
so  that  if  I  find  Fiesole  too  hot,  physically  or  morally,  I  might 
fly  there  for  refuge.  But  I  can  go  instead  to  Vallombrosa  or 
even  to  Venice,  if  necessary.  Somehow,  Cortina  doesn't  any 
longer  attract  me.  I  feel  too  old.  Take  the  countess's  apart- 
ment by  all  means,  and  in  September-October  I  could  join 
you  for  a  while  and  see  what  it  is  like  .  .  .  Probably  Strong, 
when  he  hears  of  this,  will  want  to  come  and  live  with  you 
too. 

I  shouldn't  reduce  your  allowance  because  you  found  a 
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cheaper  place.  It  may  not  be  so  much  cheaper  in  the  end; 
and  in  any  case  you  would  have  other  uses  for  the  money. 
You  might  save  a  little  perhaps.  If  I  reduce  your  allowance 
it  will  be  only  because  my  own  budget  requires  it,  which  as 
yet  is  not  the  case. 

But  I  heard  that  the  flat  would  not  be  available  "until  at 
least  the  autumn."  I  informed  Santayana,  and  in  a  post  card 
of  June  11  he  expressed  his  regret  that  our  plan  was  "ruled 
out  for  the  present."  "I  am  glad  to  know  of  it  in  time,"  he 
continued,  "as  now  I  won't  take  the  novel  with  me  (except 
Part  V)  but  leave  it  for  next  Spring,  when  I  can  join  you  at 
Rapallo  or  elsewhere,  and  we  can  have  the  grand  review." 

Perhaps  it  was  the  influence  of  Jacques  Maritain  and  the 
neo-Thomistic  philosophy  that  turned  my  attention  to  ortho- 
dox opinion  at  this  time.  At  any  rate,  I  was  delving  into 
Catholic  philosophy,  and  as  usual,  I  wrote  to  Santayana,  who 
was  now  staying  with  Strong  at  Fiesole,  of  my  new  en- 
thusiasm. 

So  far  [June  25]  existence  here  has  been  quite  tolerable, 
the  heat  is  not  (as  yet)  oppressive,  and  I  have  managed, 
with  some  slight  difficulty,  to  establish  a  sufficient  independ- 
ence of  movement.  But  I  am  devoured  by  mosquitoes,  and 
it  seems  hardly  practicable  to  go  down  to  Florence  on  foot 
or  in  the  tram,  except  on  favourable  occasions.  I  shall  have 
to  go  down  with  S.  at  6  p.m.:  but  I  have  knocked  off  tea,  so 
as  not  to  be  interrupted  in  the  afternoon,  and  have  already 
established  the  habit  of  being  dropped  in  passing  through 
the  town,  so  that  I  have  an  hour  to  myself  for  walking  about 
a  bit,  shopping,  and  having  an  aperitif  before,  at  7.20,  we 
meet  for  dinner.  The  food  is  simple  but  suits  me  admirably, 
and  S.  encourages  me  to  drink! 

It  is  natural  and,  I  think,  right-minded  of  you  to  like  the 
Catholic  philosophy-books.  They  have  improved  tremen- 
dously of  late  in  their  knowledge  and  understanding  of  mod- 
ern views:  not  so  much  in  their  historical  criticism,  e.g.  of 
Aristotle,  Plato  and  the  neo-Platonists.  They  are  therefore 
able  to  present  and  defend  common-sense — which  is  what 
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Scholasticism  is,  apart  from  the  theology — in  an  enlightened 
way.  Formerly  the  same  soundness  was  buried  in  an  arid 
repetition  of  formulas,  without  much  understanding  of 
either  the  facts  or  of  the  theories  of  other  people.  Today  it 
seems  that  the  Catholics  are  really  the  best  critics  every- 
where, and  the  best  informed.  My  Spanish  review,  Cruz  y 
Ray  a,  is  admirable:  and  I  am  reading  masterly  Catholic 
critiques  of  Bergson's  latest  book.  But,  as  you  say,  the 
trouble  is  that  all  this  is  a  human  dream:  it  is  a  beautiful 
product,  like  music  and  architecture,  of  a  long  human  tradi- 
tion and  art:  but  it  isn't  true.  It  is  a  product  of  the  fonction 
fabulatrice.  .  .  .  S.  says  you  are  in  danger  of  letting  your 
mind  run  away  with  you,  regardless  of  the  facts  (in  Wells 
and  Huxley). 

I  continued  to  be  distracted  at  times  by  the  uncertain  shape 
of  my  future.  I  wanted  to  marry  and  Santayana  had  promised 
to  carry  me  along  for  an  indefinite  period.  But  what  about 
Strong?  Why  couldn't  he  inform  me  once  and  for  all  whether 
or  not  he  proposed  to  safeguard  my  philosophical  career  by 
nominating  me  in  his  will  as  the  incumbent  of  a  benefice? 
Why  keep  me  dangling?  The  only  way  I  could  see  to  get 
the  question  straightened  out  was  to  have  Santayana  tell  him 
that  I  was  worried  about  my  future  and  to  ask  him,  quite 
candidly,  to  clarify  an  unsatisfactory  situation.  But  I  could 
hardly  have  chosen  a  worse  moment  for  the  "showdown."  My 
letter  was  on  its  way  to  Fiesole  when  I  received  a  post  card 
(July  8)  from  Santayana: 

My  courage  has  given  out  under  stress  of  heat,  mosqui- 
toes, flies  and  dining  everyday  on  the  same  middling  food 
in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  and  I  am  leaving  on  the  16th 
for  Cortina,  Hotel  Miramonti. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  a  wonder  that  Santayana 
paid  any  attention  to  what  I  wrote  him.  After  all,  he  had 
taken  great  pains  in  his  letter  of  January  26  to  ease  my  anxie- 
ties, and  here  I  was  pestering  him  again.  How  he  could  have 
remained  so  patient  is  an  instance  of  an  unfailing  sympathy 
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that  I  hardly  merited.  Two  days  later  (July  10)  I  had  the 
following: 

On  receiving  your  long  letter,  I  sounded  S.  as  best  I  could 
on  the  subject  of  your  possible  marriage,  and  of  his  inten- 
tions. "How  much,"  I  asked,  "does  Cory  know  about  the 
dispositions  in  your  will?"  "Nothing!"  he  roared.  And  after 
a  while  he  observed  that  "what  Cory  needs  is  to  earn  his 
own  living."  He  is  very  much  depressed  indeed  about  his 
reduced  circumstances,  and  says  that  perhaps  he  may  make 
a  new  will,  in  harmony  with  them.  But  he  remembers  the 
terrible  trouble  he  had  in  Paris  making  it,  and  the  great 
expense  it  involved:  so  that  I  hardly  think  he  will  move  in 
the  matter,  especially  as  his  daughter  and  grandchildren  are 
rich  enough  without  him,  on  paper,  and  what  he  could 
leave  them  in  addition  wouldn't  prevent  them  from  being 
always  in  straits.  But  his  Spartan  severity  in  regard  to  you 
— sometimes  also  to  Miller — discouraged  me  from  pursuing 
the  subject.  As  you  know,  I  wished  to  get  his  leave  to  tell 
you  exactly  what  the  will  provides,  and  on  what  conditions: 
but  evidently  he  wouldn't  consent  to  it,  and  would  blame 
me  for  having  talked  about  the  matter  at  all.  But  it  has  not 
been  sheer  indiscretion  on  my  part.  When  he  proposed  re- 
taining you  as  a  kind  of  secretary  and  pupil,  I  said  explicidy 
that  I  thought  we  had  no  right  to  tempt  you  to  stay  in  Italy, 
in  the  years  when  you  might  begin  a  practical  career  in 
America,  and  then  to  leave  you  in  the  lurch.  He  agreed, 
and  volunteered  to  make  some  provision  for  your  future. . . . 
I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  being  married  or  single  has 
nothing  formally  to  do  with  the  bequest.  But  you  benefit, 
if  at  all,  as  a  student  of  philosophy,  not  as  a  personal  friend; 
and  if  you  were  married,  and  obliged  to  earn  your  living  in 
some  other  calling,  that  might  be  an  obstacle  to  receiving 
the  bequest.  This  point  also  concerns  me,  and  the  allowance 
I  am  making  you.  Your  marriage  in  itself  would  make  no 
difference:  yet,  suppose  you  became  a  farmer  in  Yorkshire, 
would  you  expect  me  to  continue  paying  you  £-40  a  month 
for  the  rest  of  my  life?  I  should  feel  that  I  couldn't  call  on 
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you  for  help  or  for  company,  as  I  might  now,  and  that  you 
had  passed  out  of  my  sphere. 

After  reading  Santayana's  candid  letter  I  was  faced  at  least 
with  clear  alternatives:  I  must  either  carry  on  with  M.  and 
hope  that  someday  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  marry,  or 
chuck  up  philosophy  altogether  and  seek  some  other  em- 
ployment. But  my  attitude  had  always  been  (at  least  until 
I  met  M. )  to  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself.  So  I  thanked 
Santayana  for  his  letter  and  told  him  that  I  had  abandoned 
any  idea  of  getting  married  until  things  were  more  settled. 
He  answered  a  little  later  from  Cortina  d'Ampezzo  (July  25 ) : 

All  is  well.  I  left  Fiesole  without  any  rumpus,  and  had  a 
pleasant  glimpse  of  Venice  on  the  way.  Here  I  am  comfort- 
ably established,  with  a  mind  free  from  apprehension  of  any 
sort,  and  good  food  and  exercise. 

It  is  reassuring  to  hear  that  you  are  not  contemplating  any 
rash  commitments  in  the  way  of  marriage  and  supporting  a 
family.  If  you  find  a  sympathetic  lady,  who  is  independent, 
I  see  no  obstacle  to  a  union:  it  is  not  being  married  but 
being  responsible  for  a  family,  and  tied  to  it,  that  might  be 
a  drag  on  your  philosophy. 

As  for  Strong,  Aldo  says  he  is  cowed  (avvilito),  and  I 
should  say  myself  that  he  feels  "let  down,"  overwhelmed,  by 
the  change  in  his  circumstances;  but  materially  he  is  still 
perfectly  well  looked-after  and  comfortable;  and  I  think  the 
house  is  much  pleas  anter  with  Dino  only  and  a  light  lunch- 
eon (very  well  cooked  and  served)  and  a  little  dinner  in 
the  town,  than  it  was  with  the  former  arrangements.  .  .  .  He 
also  has  had  rather  better  news  from  New  York  about  his 
dividends. 

For  the  month  of  August  M.  and  I  went  to  Bexhill  on  Sea 
and  I  wrote  Santayana  that  I  was  enjoying  my  "aquatic 
exercise"  every  morning.  (I  was,  of  course,  pulling  his  leg 
about  the  pedantic  phrase  I  had  urged  him  to  omit  from  his 
novel. )  I  added  that  I  was  eager  to  hear  if  The  Last  Puritan 
were  nearly  ready  for  our  "grand  review"  and  offered  to  help 
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him  in  any  way  I  could  with  the  final  chapters.  The  news  on 
August  12  was  quite  exciting: 

Glad  you  are  enjoying  your  aquatic  exercise  ...  I  am  on 
the  5th  chapter  of  the  last  part,  and  going  Strong  ( I  instinc- 
tively write  this  word  with  a  capital).  If  all  is  not  finished 
when  I  leave  Cortina,  I  still  have  five  weeks  in  Venice  before 
returning  to  Rome:  and  I  shall  have  it  done  by  that  time,  or 
so  nearly  that  it  will  easily  finish  itself.  There  is  a  great  in- 
evitableness  about  the  last  lap  of  anything,  and  I  already 
feel  the  glow  of  having  this  project,  more  than  40  years  old, 
actually  realised. — As  to  Bergson,  I  still  read  him — his  last 
book,  later  than  the  Deux  Sources,  called  La  Pensee  et  le 
Mouvant — for  half  an  hour  after  lunch  while  my  room  is 
being  done;  but  I  am  getting  rather  fed  up  with  him.  At 
bottom  he  is  very  narrow  and  dogmatic  and  movement  with 
him  is  an  idee  fixe.  But  my  plan  of  writing  a  general  criticism 
of  him  is  not  abandoned:  I  want  to  connect  that  paper  or- 
ganically with  the  one  about  inspiration  and  New  Testament 
criticism:  and  I  now  see  a  way  of  doing  it.  The  N.T.  and 
Bergson's  philosophy  are  two  instances  of  inspiration  and 
belief:  but  B.  doesn't  realise  that  it  is  belief,  faith  that  he 
preaches,  and  not  merely  intuition  that  he  enjoys. 

Sometime  in  August  I  suddenly  heard  from  Italy  that  the 
flat  in  San  Michele  would  be  free  from  October  first,  and 
although  I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  inform  Santayana,  I  must 
have  written  him  a  rather  lukewarm  letter.  There  is  a  per- 
ceptible note  of  disappointment  in  his  reply  of  August  16: 

I  gather  from  your  letter  that  you  are  not  enthusiastic 
about  taking  the  flat  at  San  Michele,  unless  it  could  be  a 
nest  for  young  love.  Don't  take  it  if  you  are  not  inclined.  My 
experience  at  Fiesole  this  summer — which  Berenson  says  is 
less  hot  than  the  Riviera — rather  suggests  that  I  must  con- 
tinue going  to  the  north,  at  least  as  far  as  Paris,  or  come  to 
the  mountains,  if  I  am  to  keep  fit  in  the  summer.  ...  It 
therefore  would  not  be  a  serious  disappointment  for  me  if 
you  abandoned  the  idea  of  the  flat. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  still  wish  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, I  should  be  glad  to  advance  the  rent  for  six  months, 
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which  would  take  us  to  April  ist.  During  the  winter  you 
could  discover  the  resources  of  the  place,  and  if  you  thought 
it  feasible,  I  could  come  to  spend  the  last  month  or  two  with 
you,  and  gather  my  own  impressions.  That  is  assuming  that 
the  Comtesse  de  [X]  gives  you  the  option  for  another  six 
months  after  April  ist.  if  you  or  I  decided  that  we  should 
like  to  spend  the  summer  there.  This  plan,  from  my  point 
of  view,  presents  two  attractions:  1st.  that  I  should  see  you; 
2nd.  that  it  would  be  a  great  economy:  and  the  dollar  is  still 
going  down. 

It  is  entirely  for  you  to  decide  this  matter  of  the  flat  ac- 
cording to  your  sincere  inclinations. 

In  the  light  of  Santayana's  letter  I  wrote  again  to  San 
Michele  and  asked  rather  bluntly  if  I  could  be  guaranteed 
an  extension  of  tenure  if  the  flat  should  prove  satisfactory. 
But  I  heard  nothing  further  for  several  months,  and  in  reply- 
ing to  Santayana  I  merely  said  that  the  matter  was  still 
undecided.  In  the  meantime  I  had  helped  to  arrange  for  the 
publication  of  an  article  he  had  written  for  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature  in  New  York.  August  26: 

Thank  you  for  Canby's  cheque  .  .  .  for  the  article  he  so- 
licited,6 and  considering  the  reduced  value  of  the  dollar,  $50 
is  by  no  means  too  much.  This  month  of  August  has  brought 
me  a  decent  harvest:  all  together,  more  than  $100  .  .  .  But 
this  is  exceptidnal:  else  we  might  regard  the  "crisis"  as  really 
past.  That  article,  by  the  way,  doesn't  satisfy  me  at  all:  I 
mean  to  recast  it  before  letting  it  figure  in  Dominations  6- 
Powers.  It  was  written  to  order  and  not  inspired  freely,  or  as 
a  whole:  the  live  parts  must  be  detached  from  the  dead 
wood.  I  have  sent  another  much  better  article  to  a  new  Har- 
vard publication  called  The  New  Frontier  ( I  suppose  in  the 
American  sense  of  "The  Frontier"  as  the  outposts  of  civiliza- 
tion) edited  by  a  young  man  named  Otis.  He  sent  me  two 
numbers  with  remarkably  enlightened  articles  by  himself;  I 

6  The  editor  had  asked  for  an  essay  on  Fascism.  I  suppose  he  assumed  that 
because  Santayana  had  lived  in  Rome  for  many  years  he  must  be  familiar 
with  the  regime.  This  kind  of  a  request  always  nettled  my  old  friend,  and  as 
he  wrote  me  ( April  4 ) :  "It  will  not  be  on  Fascism  strictly  but  on  Order." 
Entitled  "Alternatives  to  Liberalism,"  it  was  published  June  23. 
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was  enthusiastic,  and  sent  him  my  "Many  Nations  in  One 
Empire":  for  which  I  don't  expect  to  be  paid;  but  the  article 
is  rather  too  long  for  paying  magazines  to  accept.  I  am  in 
doubt  about  your  interests  in  politics,  I  mean,  in  the  theory 
of  politics,  else  I  should  send  you  these  two  numbers  of  The 
New  Frontier  to  show  you  how  advanced,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  young  opinion  can  now  be  in  the  U.S.  Also  how 
well  informed. 

The  novel  is  moving  fast  towards  completion:  very  excit- 
ing, this  act  of  capping  the  climax  or  putting  the  lid  on  the 
boiling  pot:  and  I  feel  (perhaps  it  is  by  transference  from 
subject  to  object)  that  there  is  a  climax  to  the  story  itself, 
that  the  movement  is  accelerated  towards  the  end,  that  in  a 
word  it  is  a  true  drama  . . . 

I  am  curious  to  hear  what  you  have  decided  in  regard  to 
San  Michele. 

It  was  on  September  6  that  I  received  formal  notice  of  the 
birth  of  The  Last  Puritan: 

"The  novel"  was  finished  on  August  31st.  My  notion  is  to 
let  this  5th  Part  and  Epilogue  lie  for  a  few  weeks — say  till 
I  reach  Rome — and  then  revise  it  before  having  it  typed.  It 
will  seem  quite  fresh  to  me,  now  that  I  forget  everything  so 
readily.  After  that,  we  can  make  our  grand  revision  of  the 
whole  work.  It  will  have  to  be  done  separately,  because  I 
don't  think  it  is  worth  while  that  you  should  come  to  Rome 
for  that  purpose.  I  don't  like  reading  aloud,  especially  my 
own  things,  I  can't  find  the  right  tone.  You  do  it  admirably; 
but  perhaps  it  would  be  only  in  certain  passages  that  please 
you  or  bring  your  dramatic  talent  into  play.  Anyhow,  I  doubt 
that  joint  reading  would  prove  practicable.  Rut  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  re-read  the  whole,  when  it  is  complete, 
and  send  me  your  comments.  I,  on  my  side,  will  send  you 
mine,  with  any  corrections  that  I  may  have  thought  of.  These 
corrections  are  dangerous  things:  often  the  original  turns 
out  to  be  better  on  a  third  reading.  Rut  you  will  be  able  to 
guide  me  there,  if  my  new  phrases  are  decidedly  wrong,  as 
they  well  might  be. 

I  think  now  there  would  be  no  objection  to  publishing  the 
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book  at  once.  I  am  old  enough  and  far  enough  not  to  mind 
the  spitballs  that  the  small  boys  may  throw  at  me. 

There  are  one  or  two  trivialities  that  I  feel  myself  had 
better  be  left  out;  and  there  is  the  question  of  whether  any- 
body— say  the  actual  Vicar  of  Iffley — would  have  any  com- 
plaint to  make  at  the  representation  of  a  predecessor  of  his 
— he  dies  in  the  book — with  a  fictitious  history.  But  I  think 
not.  I  say  a  word  about  this  matter  in  the  Epilogue  which 
ought  to  disarm  criticism. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  wonder  whether  I  have  really 
been  of  any  use  to  you;  but  now  it  is  too  late  to  make  things 
take  a  different  turn.  I  agree  that  you  are  best  in  England, 
unless  you  should  wish  some  day  to  return  to  New  York. 

My  pleasure  in  hearing  that  the  novel  was  finally  written 
was  somewhat  tempered  by  the  concluding  comments  of  the 
letter.  How  could  Santayana  question  whether  he  had  "really 
been  of  any  use"  to  me?  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  soil 
of  my  mind  had  been  tilled  by  Scepticism  and  Animal  Faith 
and  that  the  twigs  of  my  essays  were  fed  by  the  sap  of  the 
Realms  of  Being.  But  he  feared  that  because  of  my  attach- 
ment to  M.  I  was  slipping  out  of  his  "sphere,"  and  my  inde- 
cision about  taking  the  flat  in  San  Michele  was  another 
instance  of  an  inevitable  drifting  apart.7  I  sensed  his  feeling 
very  acutely  on  reading  his  letter  and  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  would  visit  him  again  in  Rome  in  the  near  future  and  prove 
that  my  affection  for  him  was  still  very  lively  and  my  interest 
in  philosophy  as  strong  as  ever. 

Santayana  was  always  happy  to  have  a  few  weeks  of 
Venice  in  September,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  he  wrote  from 
the  Danieli: 

...  I  am  quite  well  and  full  of  occupations.  Iris  ( Marchesa 
Origo)  has  written  a  book  about  Leopardi  for  which  it  is 
suggested  that  I  should  supply  a  "foreword."  It  is  already 
half  written,  in  pencil:  but  I  must  see  her  book  before  I  give 

7  He  once  told  me  that  one  of  the  most  pathetic  sides  of  the  vocation  of 
a  teacher  was  to  have  favorite  students  graduate  from  college  and  then  in 
a  few  years  lose  all  interest  in,  or  even  a  sentiment  for,  the  things  that  had 
meant  so  much  to  them  in  their  university  days. 
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my  preface  its  proper  shape.  I  am  also  alert  on  the  subject 
of  "Inspiration,"  and  see  a  way  of  putting  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Bergson,  and  the  Spinoza  lecture  under  that  head.  It 
will  also  contain  a  radical  restatement  of  the  originality  of 
mind.  .  .  .  And  I  am  reading  about  Heidegger:  a  pupil  of 
Husserl's,  now  professor  in  Berlin,  and  a  tremendous  cham- 
pion of  Essence.  He  doesn't  call  it  essence  but  ontology;  but 
the  rose  smells  just  as  sweet.  I  am  going  to  send  for  his  prin- 
cipal book,  Being  ir  Time,  when  I  return  to  Rome. 

Strong  has  been  here  for  ten  days,  feeling  rather  dull  .  .  . 
I  showed  him  your  photo  in  the  postcard  and  he  was  greatly 
impressed.  "How  strong  he  looks!"  "What  nice  friends  he 
has!"  I'm  not  so  sure  myself  about  the  superior  qualities  of 
your  friends;  but  it  is  nice  to  have  friends,  especially  young 
friends,  with  whom  one  can  be  natural.  Poor  S.  has  never 
had  any;  but  his  thoughts  are  now  dwelling  upon  his  earliest 
lady-loves,  all  from  Rochester,  N.Y.  He  was  more  confiden- 
tial on  this  subject  than  he  had  ever  been  before  in  all  our 
years  of  friendship  and  living  together.  I  could  see  that  he 
was  not  telling  me  anything;  he  was  merely  unbosoming 
himself  to  a  vague  other,  to  listening  space. 

About  this  time  I  wrote  to  T.  S.  Eliot  about  the  possibility 
of  publishing  something  by  Santayana  in  the  Criterion.  But 
judging  by  Santayana's  letter  of  October  27  from  Rome,  there 
must  have  been  something  in  Mr.  Eliot's  reply  that  rather 
nettled  me: 

...  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  Eliot  was  impertinent  or  is 
generally  an  ass.  He  is  prim,  as  he  himself  has  said;  and  it  is 
probably  quite  true  that  I  am  ignored  by  the  English  critics, 
especially  on  the  philosophical  side,  and  quite  intelligibly. 
I  am  a  back  number,  partly  in  age,  partly  in  manner.  Philos- 
ophers now  are  expected  to  be  thoroughly  confused  in  gen- 
eral, and  very  scholastic  in  detail.  This  doesn't  matter;  and 
I  think  it  just  as  well  that  you  shouldn't  trouble  about  intro- 
ducing, or  re-introducing  my  later  philosophy  to  the  public 
for  the  present.  In  ten  years,  or  when  the  wind  changes,  will 
be  time  enough.  But  we  oughtn't  to  be  rude  to  Eliot;  and  I 
will  reply  to  his  letter  myself,  and  perhaps  send  him  one  of 
my  Dominations  6-  Powers  articles. 
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Yes,  we  will  begin  the  revision  of  The  Last  Puritan  when 
you  have  received  the  last  part,  and  sent  me  your  notes.  .  .  . 
I  shall  then  be  ready  myself  for  a  fresh  inspection  of  the 
whole  with  a  fresh  mind  . . . 

The  business  with  Mr.  Eliot  ended  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
after  I  had  visited  him  at  Faber  and  Faber  in  London,  and 
it  was  decided  that  I  was  to  write  a  technical  exposition  of 
"The  Later  Philosophy  of  Mr.  Santayana."  I  found  Mr.  Eliot 
very  much  as  I  had  expected  him  to  be,  dry  and  urbane  with 
an  occasional  turn  of  humor.  Perhaps  he  was  a  bit  taken 
aback  when  I  explained  to  him  the  reasons  why  I  had  refused 
to  review  Ezra  Pound's  Kulchur  for  the  Criterion.  He  pushed 
his  chair  sharply  back  from  the  desk  and  exclaimed:  "It's 
exasperating!"  I  took  him  to  mean  Pound's  book  rather  than 
my  observations. 

For  the  next  several  weeks  I  gave  all  my  attention  to  the 
manuscript  of  the  novel.  Apart  from  spotting  a  number  of 
over-quaint  phrases,  I  came  to  feel  that  a  certain  side  of 
Oliver  Alden's  character  had  been  sufficiently  indicated  in 
the  chapters  devoted  to  his  adolescence,  and  I  suggested 
that  it  might  be  wiser  to  emphasize  other  aspects  of  his 
development  that  became  dominant  as  he  attained  manhood. 
In  regard  to  Mario,  I  spoke  with  a  certain  measure  of  con- 
fidence, as  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  I  was  one  of  the 
prototypes  Santayana  had  in  mind  in  creating  him.  About 
Jim  Darnley  I  said  nothing,  as  I  knew  that  Bertrand  Russell's 
elder  brother,  despite  all  transformations  in  accidental  quali- 
ties, was  the  niling  model  from  the  beginning.  I  sent  Santay- 
ana a  long  fist  of  "first  tentative  comments"  and  added  that 
I  was  ready  to  come  to  Rome.  On  November  15  I  had  a  long 
and  rather  moving  letter  from  him. 

The  other  night  in  bed,  when  I  happened  not  to  be  feeling 
very  well,  I  thought  that  perhaps  I  might  have  to  send  for 
you,  because  in  any  long  illness,  it  would  be  rather  dismal 
to  have  nobody  about  to  look  in  upon  one,  and  cheer  one  up. 
I  was  all  right  again  the  next  morning — merely  a  touch  of 
indigestion — and  thought  no  more  of  the  matter.  But  now 
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that  you  suggest  coming,  as  if  telepathically,  the  idea  seems 
doubly  attractive.  Decide  the  matter  entirely  according  to 
your  own  inclination.  You  are  always  free  to  live  where  you 
like:  I  will  simply  continue  your  allowance  as  usual  and  pay 
your  travelling  expenses  to  Rome,  if  you  decide  to  come.  I 
suppose  adding  £20  to  your  usual  cheque  would  cover 
them.  You  can  go  to  the  Flora,  or  come  here,  or  make  any 
other  arrangement  that  suits  you.  I  usually  lunch  at  the 
Roma,  but  not  so  constantly  as  of  old,  as  in  rainy  weather 
I  prefer  to  have  an  omelette  and  a  vegetable  in  my  own 
room;  so  that  we  might  leave  the  question  of  lunching  and 
having  tea  together — wherever  you  lodge — to  be  settled 
later,  according  to  circumstances.  I  had  vaguely  thought  of 
going  to  Paris  next  summer,  and  from  there  perhaps  to 
Dieppe,  or  some  other  place  by  the  sea;  and  then  to  ask  you 
to  come  and  stay  with  me  for  awhile,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  novel,  as  for  the  sake  of  seeing  you  and 
comparing  notes  on  a  thousand  matters.  I  warn  you  that  you 
will  find  me  grown  much  older  and  uglier;  also  deafer,  and 
more  easily  tired,  so  that  you  can't  expect  much  pleasure 
from  my  society.  If  you  come  to  Rome,  I  shall  probably  give 
up  that  plan,  and  go  for  the  summer  again  to  Cortina,  where 
I  am  well  and  comfortable  and  know  the  ropes. 

Your  comments  on  the  novel  are  admirable:  there  was  no 
need  of  apologising  for  such  mild  and  evidently  just  criti- 
cism. Not  only  single  superfluous  girlish  phrases,  but  whole 
paragraphs  and  scenes  can  be  easily  cut  out.  I  have  cut  out 
many  in  making  this  draft;  one  or  two,  I  propose  to  restore, 
including  a  little  dialogue  and  speech  of  young  Oliver's  at 
Salem,  to  justify  the  high  opinion  that  Cousin  Caleb  forms 
of  him.  No  doubt  the  old  hunch-back's  speeches  are  too  long; 
also  many  other  speeches;  but  here  is  where  your  advice  is 
invaluable,  because  I  don't  know  sometimes  which  part  car- 
ries and  which  part  flags.  For  instance,  I  shouldn't  have  ex- 
pected you  to  like  the  Eton  dithyrambs;  they  too  can  be 
shortened.  The  Salem  episode  is  put  in  as  an  important  part 
of  Oliver's  education:  it  gives  him  a  certain  awareness  of 
the  Catholic  and  anti-Goethian  point  of  view  which  he 
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otherwise  might  never  have  had.  It  completes  his  isolation 
that  he  cannot  accept  that  point  of  view,  any  more  than 
any  other  that  is  positive. 

P.S.  As  to  Eliot,  I  think  if  you  are  writing  an  article  for  him 
about  me,  it  is  hardly  the  moment  to  present  him  with  a  con- 
tribution of  my  own  as  well,  which  after  his  letter  it  would 
be  hard  for  him  to  reject. 

It  was  decided  that  I  should  go  to  Rome  early  in  the  new 
year — March  at  the  latest.  Although  I  had  not  seen  my  old 
friend  for  quite  a  time,  the  intimate  nature  of  our  regular 
correspondence  had  made  him  seem  quite  near;  and  in  a 
letter  of  November  26,  I  sense  that  our  relations,  both  per- 
sonal and  literary,  were  as  happy  and  inevitable  as  ever: 

I  shall  look  forward  to  seeing  you  in  March  or  earlier. 
.  .  .  Don  Giovanni,  the  best  of  operas,  is  announced  for  this 
season.  It  won't  be  well  given,  it  never  is,  but  if  you  are 
here  at  the  time  at  least  you  will  get  a  notion  of  what  it  is 
like.  I  love  the  tragedy  in  farce,  the  exquisiteness  in  folly 
that  make  it  up. 

One  thing  that  has  been  in  my  own  mind  throughout  is 
the  difference  in  age  in  Oliver  in  the  various  parts;  while 
not  an  ordinary  boy,  he  must  be  a  boy  at  first,  and  grow 
older  step  by  step  by  step,  while  remaining  the  same  person. 
I  don't  believe  in  development  of  character;  the  character  is 
always  the  same;  but  there  is  a  progress  from  innocent  to 
mature  ways  of  giving  that  character  expression.  So,  too, 
with  Mario.  I  think  I  have  done  it  substantially,  but  there 
may  be  incidental  anachronisms  in  both  directions.  The  girl- 
ishness  you  object  to,  for  instance,  might  pass  at  16,  not 
at  26. 

.  .  .  before  you  come  I  shall  have  gone  over  the  whole, 
and  indicated  such  corrections  as  seem  to  me  advisable.  You 
can  have  done  the  same;  and  when  you  are  here  we  can 
exchange  and  discuss  our  suggestions.  I  should  be  glad  if 
the  book  was  a  "quiet  success."  I  am  afraid  some  people 
will  be  angry:  but  if  so  they  will  help  to  advertise  my 
indiscretions. 
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I  am  comfortably  settled  here  for  the  summer,  and 
work  every  morning — very  slowly — on  The  Realm  of 
Spirit.  As  stimulus  I  have  Alain's  Les  Dieux,  the  Bha- 
gavah-Gita,  and  the  complete  works  of  St.  John  of  the 
Cross. 


Early  in  the  new  year  I  went  to  London,  where  I  saw  a 
young  actor  who  had  created  quite  a  stir  that  winter — 
John  Gielgud.  I  was  so  impressed  by  his  Hamlet  that  I  sent 
a  photograph  of  him  to  Santayana  and  on  January  24  I  had 
a  reply.  After  revealing  that  his  "yearly  account"  was  very 
satisfactory,  but  that  he  was  not  "dazzled  or  inclined  to  spend 
recklessly,  because  the  ghosts  of  inflation,  Communism,  and 
Taxes  are  always  with  us,"  the  mention  of  ghosts  led  naturally 
to  Hamlet  and  the  photograph  I  had  sent  him: 

.  .  .  When  I  saw  the  portrait — there  is  no  name  to  it — I  said 
to  myself:  "This  is  Hamlet  himself.  Where  did  they  get  the 
picture?"  Then  after  a  moment  I  wandered  if  it  could  be 
you:  the  face  is  very  like  yours:  only  the  hair  looked  too 
natural  for  a  wig.1  Then  I  read  reasonably  and  learned  the 
facts.  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  that  he  is  better  than 
Forbes-Robertson,  who  was  simply  inoffensive,  not  an  actor 
of  any  native  power.  He  is  also  likely  to  be  better  than 
Irving,  who  was  fundamentally  absurd,  although  with  a  cer- 
tain suggestion  of  poetry  a  la  Meredith:  affected,  pre-Raph- 
aelite  and  Bohemian.  John  Gielgud  seems  to  be  natural, 

1 1  was  prematurely  rather  bald! 
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young,  pensive  and  deep:  but  there  is  one  thing  he  probably 
is  not,  namely,  princely.  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  is  princely: 
in  those  days  it  was  a  quality  people  had  before  their  eyes, 
and  understood  inwardly;  but  now  we  all  live  intellectually 
in  Bloomsbury.  Next  Sunday,  if  they  give  Verdi's  Don  Carlo 
at  the  opera,  I  shall  go  in  hopes  that  the  Italians  still  know 
how  to  be  grand.  Philip  II  and  Don  Carlos  demand  the 
grand  manner. . . . 

While  in  London,  I  had  read  a  revised  draft  of  the  final 
Part  V  of  The  Last  Puritan: 

Naturally  I  am  much  pleased  that  you  should  take  the 
end  of  the  novel  so  seriously,  and  should  feel  the  movement 
of  the  whole.  The  war,  as  you  suggest,  was  a  great  help, 
because  it  gave  me  a  setting  for  the  conclusion:  but  the 
theme  and  the  tragic  necessity  were  there  from  the  begin- 
ning; so  that  the  unity  is  not  artificial  or  an  afterthought.  We 
will  discuss  this,  as  well  as  the  minor  corrections,  at  leisure. 
I  want  to  discover  just  what  you  have  gathered  from  various 
difficult  episodes  towards  the  middle,  before  I  tell  you  what 
my  intentions  were:  but  they  were  very  precise,  in  the  case 
of  all  the  characters  and  of  Oliver's  reaction  upon  each. 

As  I  wanted — after  such  a  long  absence — to  be  with  San- 
tayana  as  much  as  possible  while  in  Rome,  I  proposed  that  I 
should  stop  at  his  old  hotel  in  the  Piazza  Barberini,  and  just 
before  I  left  London  I  heard  from  him  again: 

There  are  many  advantages  in  having  you  come  to  this 
hotel,  if  you  can  stand  it.  You  will  have  the  exclusive  use 
of  my  sitting-room  from  11:30  to  5  o'clock;  and  after  5 
o'clock,  though  I  shall  be  there,  you  can  always  come  in 
without  fear  of  disturbing  me,  because  I  am  only  reading, 
and  reading  usually  nothing  that  requires  much  concentra- 
tion of  thought.  You  will  see  that  the  room  is  larger  and 
better  than  the  one  I  had  formerly,  and  very  sunny.  As  you 
are  to  be  on  half  pension,  like  me,  I  shall  expect  you  to 
come  to  luncheon  with  me  every  day  (except  when  the 
weather  is  bad)  as  in  the  old  days.  .  .  .  Look  me  up — room 
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77,  the  front  end  of  the  passage — when  you  arrive,  unless 
it  is  after  10:30  p.m.  when  I  usually  go  to  bed;  and  I  don't 
reappear,  dressed,  and  ready  to  go  out,  until  about  1  p.m. 
So  that  at  12,  when  I  am  having  my  bath,  you  mustn't  expect 
to  see  me.  ...  I  don't  know  what  room  they  will  give  you: 
it  may  not  be  very  nice. 

I  have  just  got,  in  my  revision  of  the  novel,  to  the  Caleb 
Wetherbee  scene,  and  I  think  I  see  how  the  old  man's 
speeches  can  be  shortened  without  injury  to  his  function  in 
the  plot.  He  must  be  allowed  to  speechify,  no  matter  how 
much,  to  impress  Oliver,  but  not  at  all  to  express  me. 

The  train  had  been  delayed  at  the  Italian  frontier,  and  it 
must  have  been  eleven  o'clock  before  I  reached  Rome.  I  was 
a  bit  undecided  about  seeing  Santayana  that  night,  and  I 
remember  tiptoeing  down  the  corridor  to  see  if  I  could  spy 
through  the  keyhole  the  light  in  his  sitting  room.  It  was  on 
and  I  entered  at  once  without  knocking.  There  he  was  by  the 
desk  in  his  dressing  gown,  his  head  inclined  toward  the  lamp, 
quite  absorbed  in  one  of  his  favorite  books — A  Thousand  and 
One  Nights. 

"Santayana!"  I  whispered  hoarsely. 

He  looked  up,  gave  a  little  cry,  and  shuffled  quickly 
toward  me  in  his  slippers. 

"Cory!"  he  exclaimed.  "At  long  last!"  And  spontaneously 
he  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks  in  the  familiar  Latin  manner. 

Despite  the  warning  in  his  letter,  he  did  not  strike  me  as 
having  changed  much  in  two  years.  Perhaps  the  shuffle  was  a 
little  more  pronounced,  but  his  face  was  full  and  unwrinkled 
and  the  eyes  as  dark,  large,  and  brilliant  as  ever.  He  looked 
me  over  carefully  and  said  something  to  the  effect  that  Eng- 
lish food  obviously  suited  me.  And  indeed  I  had  put  on  nearly 
a  stone  since  I  last  saw  him.  Then  we  talked  about  a  myriad 
trivial  things  until  well  after  midnight.  He  was  very  pleased 
with  his  new  sitting  room,  high  above  the  Piazza  Barberini, 
and  reiterated  that  he  hoped  I  would  use  it  after  "profes- 
sional hours"  in  the  morning.  He  showed  me  his  bedroom  and 
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bath  on  the  side  street  and  emphasized  that  he  had  never 
been  more  comfortable.  At  last  we  moved  to  the  door  to- 
gether, and  I  remember  how  happy  and  relieved  I  was  when 
he  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said: 

"Cory,  I  haven't  talked  about  the  novel  tonight,  but  I  have 
decided  to  adopt  nearly  all  your  suggestions." 

On  the  whole  it  was  a  quiet  spring — only  an  occasional 
visitor  to  disturb  the  hours.  I  was  with  Santayana  for  many 
hours  every  day,  both  in  his  sitting  room  and  abroad,  and  I 
had  an  unrivaled  opportunity  for  observing  many  details  in 
his  mode  of  living.  A  convenient  economy  was  exemplified 
in  everything.  To  begin  with,  he  dressed  extremely  simply. 
He  had  two  black  suits,  a  winter  and  a  spring  overcoat,  and 
two  pairs  of  shoes  ( I  am  excluding  an  old  pair  of  pumps  that 
he  had  purchased  in  Boston  before  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  still  wore  occasionally  for  comfort  in  the  evening).  If 
you  add  to  this  a  black  felt  hat,  half  a  dozen  white  shirts,  and 
two  black  ties,  you  have  almost  his  entire  wardrobe. 

Economy  was  also  manifested  in  the  simple  and  long- 
established  routine  of  his  day.  He  would  arise  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  slip  on  a  dressing  gown  and  a  pair  of  socks  and 
slippers,  and  have  breakfast  in  the  sitting  room  at  precisely 
seven-thirty.  This  meal  consisted  of  tea  and  toast  and  a  soft- 
boiled  egg.  At  eight  o'clock  he  would  go  to  his  desk,  wrap 
an  old  rug  around  his  legs  if  the  weather  was  cool,  and  write 
steadily  until  half -past  eleven.  Then  he  would  have  his  bath, 
shave,  and  dress  for  the  day.  I  usually  turned  up  about  noon 
and  read  his  London  Morning  Post  (to  find  out  what  had 
happened  forty-eight  hours  previously  in  England)  until 
he  had  completed  his  toilet. 

Unless  it  was  raining  heavily,  we  would  walk  to  a  nearby 
restaurant  for  luncheon,  and  here  Santayana  would  "let  him- 
self go"  as  in  our  first  spring  together.  He  would  often  order 
a  dish  that  struck  me  as  being  rather  rich,  such  as  a  spicy 
Indian  curry  or  an  elaborate  dolce  to  cap  the  feast.  And  he 
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drank  three  glasses  of  wine — nearly  a  mezzo-litro — with  his 
food.  ( It  astonished  me  the  way  he  poured  any  leftover  wine 
on  his  cake. )  For  my  own  part,  I  am  afraid  I  rather  disap- 
pointed my  old  friend  by  ordering  the  same  food  every  day: 
spaghetti,  half  a  roast  chicken  with  a  fresh  green  salad,  and  a 
baked  apple  with  whipped  cream.  Santayana  rather  expected 
me  to  be  more  imaginative,  but  I  preferred  to  be  adventure- 
some in  other  directions.  He  also  observed  that  I  reminded 
him  of  his  father  in  always  preferring  red  wine,  which 
Santayana  found  a  little  heavy. 

After  luncheon  he  would  go  for  a  walk  in  the  Pincio.  As 
a  rule  he  liked  to  be  alone  in  the  afternoon,  now  that  there 
were  no  new  sights  for  us  to  see  in  Rome.  I  sometimes  spied 
him  in  the  park,  reading  his  Italian  newspaper,  or  strolling 
in  the  shade  of  some  tree-arched  avenue — for  the  Pincio  is 
full  of  lovely  promenades.  He  would  return  to  his  hotel  about 
four-thirty,  put  on  his  slippers  and  dressing  gown,  and  either 
read  a  book  or  attend  to  his  correspondence.  About  six 
o'clock  I  would  drop  in  for  a  chat.  I  say  chat,  but  some  of  my 
most  personal  conversations  with  Santayana  occurred  during 
that  hour  before  dinner  was  served  in  his  sitting  room.  I 
never  dined  with  him;  I  had  my  dinner  downstairs  in  the 
hotel  restaurant. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  he  read  until  about  ten  o'clock 
before  retiring.  In  my  mind's  eye  I  can  see  him  walk  over  to 
the  large  front  window  that  opened  on  the  Piazza  Barberini 
and  gaze  for  a  few  moments  up  the  lighted  Via  Tritone  before 
drawing  the  curtains  for  the  night.  Santayana  liked  that  view 
from  his  top-story  window:  it  was  gay  and  yet  sufficiently 
distant  to  be  undisturbing. 

He  lived  spiritually  as  well  as  physically  above  the  traffic 
of  this  world.  Unlike  so  many  other  writers  I  have  known, 
Santayana  would  never  seek  to  read  any  notices  or  criticisms 
of  his  work.  He  detested  the  solicitations  of  press-cutting 
agencies,  though  he  enjoyed  hearing  from  old  friends  about 
his  books  or  glancing  at  some  odd  clipping  that  they  might 
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send  him.  Middleton  Murry  once  wisely  observed  that  San- 
tayana's  detachment  was  a  condition  of  clear  thinking,  but 
other,  less  friendly,  critics  have  put  it  down  to  a  fear  of  con- 
tamination— or  perhaps  ultimate  snobbery.  Whatever  way 
you  look  at  it,  the  fact  remains  that  he  lived  above  the  dust  of 
contemporary  controversy  all  his  life. 

Santayana  was  said  to  be  reluctant  to  meet  people,  and  he 
was  reputed  to  have  dropped  many  casual  acquaintances  who 
mistook  themselves  for  friends.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
manifested  a  certain  dread  of  interruption,  but  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  unsociable  can  be  partly  explained  by  a  practi- 
cal consideration.  He  was  getting  old  and  there  were  still  a 
number  of  books  he  wanted  to  write.  Hence  he  had  to  protect 
a  daily  routine  that  had  been  expressly  devised  for  this  pur- 
pose. Material  possessions  as  well  as  people  could  be  potent 
sources  of  distraction.  As  he  once  wrote: 

I  often  wonder,  looking  at  my  rich  friends,  how  far  their 
possessions  are  facilities  and  how  far  they  are  impediments. 
The  telephone,  for  instance,  is  a  facility  if  you  wish  to  be  in 
many  places  at  once  and  to  attend  to  anything  that  may 
turn  up;  it  is  an  impediment  if  you  are  happy  where  you 
are  and  in  what  you  are  doing.  Public  motor-vehicles,  public 
libraries,  and  public  attendants  (such  as  waiters  in  hotels, 
when  they  wait)  are  a  convenience  which  even  the  impe- 
cunious may  enjoy;  but  private  automobiles,  private  collec- 
tions of  books  or  pictures,  and  private  servants  are,  to  my 
thinking,  an  encumbrance:  but  then  I  am  an  old  fogy  and 
almost  an  ancient  philosopher,  and  I  don't  count.2 

I  recall  that  there  were  a  few  people  who  came  to  luncheon 
that  spring — no  doubt  students  or  young  professors — and 
sometimes  I  helped  Santayana  in  a  rather  practical  way,  for 
after  luncheon  he  would  excuse  himself  but  suggest  that  I 
should  go  in  his  stead  for  a  walk  with  the  disappointed  guest. 

1  became  callous  to  the  stony  silence  or  somewhat  forced 
conversation  that  usually  resulted  from  this  expedient.  Of 

2  "The  Irony  of  Liberalism,"  in  Later  Soliloquies  in  England. 
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course,  with  a  few  older  friends  of  long  standing  that  showed 
up  every  five  years  or  so — old  Harvard  friends  like  Lawrence 
Smith  Butler,  Boylston  Beal,  Walter  Lippmann,  or  Horace 
Kallen — Santayana  displayed  a  quite  different  spirit. 

When  I  returned  to  London  late  in  May,  I  sent  Santayana 
an  advance  copy  of  an  essay  of  mine  that  appeared  in  June, 
and  on  the  twenty-eighth  I  heard  from  him  as  follows: 

I  am  leaving  this  evening  for  Venice,  on  the  way  to  Cor- 
tina, and  with  the  little  worries  of  packing  and  shopping  I 
haven't  had  a  very  clear  mind  for  appreciating  your  article. 
I  have  read  it  in  scraps,  and  must  wait  for  a  more  peaceful 
moment  for  getting  a  fair  general  impression.  Of  course  I 
agree  with  your  position,  I  think  in  every  case;  although  at 
first  I  felt  some  doubts  about  the  beginning  and  the  quota- 
tion from  Locke,  as  if  both  of  you  regarded  the  originality 
of  mind  and  the  human  scale  of  sensuous  images  as  required 
for  the  mechanical  adjustment  and  utility  of  these  images 
and  minds  in  the  midst  of  action.  That  needs  clearing  up: 
consider  dreams,  poetry,  the  syntax  of  language.  Mind  every- 
where is  only  an  illustration  to  the  running  text;  it  is  not 
useful  images  that  are  created  ( how  should  they  have  been 
known  to  be  useful,  or  even  apposite,  before  they  were 
thought  of?)  but  useful  summary  reactions  or  affections  of 
the  organism  create  images,  like  smells,  vaguely  reporting  to 
consciousness  the  turn  of  affairs  and  apposite  because  they 
occur  then.  However,  this  question  of  the  epiphenomenal 
level  and  poetic  function  of  all  mind,  doesn't  come  within 
your  direct  subject,  and  it  is  my  own  preoccupation  with  it 
that  raises  it  inopportunately,  like  a  ghost  in  the  daytime. 
What  you  and  Locke  say  is  perfectly  true,  taken  as  it  is 
meant:  it  would  be  a  waste  of  energy,  for  instance,  if  we 
had  to  distinguish  all  the  electrons  and  give  them  separate 
names,  as  astronomers  do  to  the  stars. 

As  to  your  manner  I  felt  in  places  that  you  were  lecturing, 
not  writing.  Your  style  is  not  sedentary  enough:  you  are 
ogling  the  ladies  in  the  front  row;  you  are  preoccupied  with 
yourself  and  not  always  ( in  spite  of  many  strong  passages ) 
lost  in  your  subject.  In  other  words,  I  think  this  article  is 
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still  a  sort  of  rehearsal,  and  that  it  had  better  be  melted 
down  before  the  substance  is  moulded  into  a  book. 

While  in  Rome  I  had  confessed  to  Santayana  that  I  was 
finding  my  little  book — an  A  B  C  of  Epistemology — rather 
heavy  going  in  certain  sections.  The  range  and  limits  of 
human  knowledge  were  not  only  difficult  to  define,  but  it  had 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  Russell,  for  example,  was  better 
equipped  for  such  a  task.  Santayana  agreed  wholeheartedly 
with  this  last  admission  but  suggested  that,  instead  of  doing 
nothing,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  if  I  followed  him  and 
attempted  to  write  a  novel.  Being  endowed  with  a  sanguine 
nature,  I  took  his  proposal  quite  seriously,  and  in  rehearsing 
my  personal  history,  it  struck  me  as  rather  unusual  that  I  had 
not  seen  my  mother  from  the  tender  age  of  two  until  I  was 
eighteen.  Of  course  New  York  was  not  Thebes,  but  a  genuine 
Oedipus  complication  might  have  arisen  on  Manhattan 
Island.  The  imagination  could  supply  modern  characters  and 
develop  exciting  incidents  in  the  realm  of  essence.  Spurred 
on  by  such  a  classic  theme,  I  set  to  work  in  earnest,  and  after 
completing  several  long  chapters,  I  informed  Santayana  of 
the  first  stages  of  a  "work  in  progress."  He  replied  from  Cor- 
tina on  June  26: 

Michael  is  all  very  well,  and  I  am  glad  you  are  absorbed  in 
the  work.  With  your  intensity,  I  am  sure  it  will  have  impres- 
sive episodes.  But  what  will  Strong  think?  Incest?  Your  own 
mother?  And  not  always  the  right  word,  as  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
would  employ  it.  Remember  to  say  "purchase"  and  not  "buy," 
"attend"  and  not  "go  to";  it  takes  away  from  the  common- 
ness of  common  things,  and  makes  even  the  calls  of  nature 
seem  moral  and  genteel. 

Santayana  then  turned  to  less  arresting  issues. 

In  Venice  I  got — I  mean,  I  purchased — a  Tauchnitz  edi- 
tion of  Point  Counter  Point  and  have  been  carrying  loose 
sheafs  of  it  in  my  pocket  ever  since,  to  read  in  cafes,  etc.  I 
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haven't  yet  finished  it,  but  although  it  is  interesting  as  a 
caricature  of  modern  types,  I  don't  think  it  very  good.  At 
first  I  couldn't  make  head  or  tail  of  it  or  distinguish  the 
characters.  Only  Middleton  Murry  was  recognisable  to  my 
unaided  intuition.  Lawrence,  if  done  at  all,  is  not  elaborated 
enough  to  be  memorable. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  told  you  that  two  pages  of  Con- 
stable's copy  of  the  novel  had  disappeared,  pages  3  and  4 
of  the  Prologue.  I  have  finally  patched  the  thing  up,  in  a 
way  to  disturb  the  parts  already  printed  as  little  as  possible, 
and  incidentally  have  left  out  the  passage  about  Mario  find- 
ing the  attraction  of  the  fair  sex  plus  fort  que  moi,  and  their 
presence  the  sunshine  instead  of  day  light. 

I  am  comfortably  settled  here  for  the  summer,  and  work 
every  morning — very  slowly — on  The  Realm  of  Spirit.  As 
stimulus  I  have  Alain's  Les  Dieux,  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  and 
the  complete  works  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross.  Also,  by  chance, 
an  article  on  artistic  creation  by  Jacques  Maritain,  in  my 
Spanish  review.  In  it  is  one  very  illuminating  passage  about 
the  imageless  nature  of  the  elan  vital,  even  in  God.  It  plainly 
(to  me)  makes  God-Matter. 

In  replying  to  Santayana  I  simply  said  that  The  Realm  of 
Spirit  might  well  be  his  most  "intimate"  work,  and  that  I  felt 
totally  "inadequate"  to  help  him  in  any  way  with  it.  I  heard 
from  him  again  on  July  4: 

What  you  say  about  my  treatment  of  The  Realm  of  Spirit 
is  very  sympathetic  and  very  modest:  but  I  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  myself  an  outsider  to  the  Spiritual  Life;  I  have  at 
best  only  a  partial  insight  and  sympathy  in  that  field;  yet,  if 
I  am  able  to  work  out  my  ideas,  it  will  be  a  contribution  of 
some  importance  to  the  subject,  because  no  one  I  know  of 
has  ever  conceived  it  consistendy  from  the  naturalistic  point 
of  view  and  shown  its  justification  on  that  basis.  I  find  in 
Alain's  Les  Dieux  amid  much  obscurity  and  headiness,  won- 
derful flashes:  e.g.  "L'attribut  de  puissance,  delegue  a  V esprit 
pur  dans  une  sorte  d'emportement,  doit  etre  pris  comme  la 
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partie  honteuse  de  la  religion  de  Vesprit."3  There  is  my  view 
in  a  nutshell.  But  Alain  is  incapable  of  thinking  consecutively. 

Santayana  had  by  now  become  a  regular  reader  of  the 
Criterion,  and  in  another  paragraph  of  the  same  letter  he  has 
some  comments  on  the  July  issue  of  Mr.  Eliot's  quarterly: 

...  In  reading  it  over,  it  seemed  to  me  several  times  to  smell 
of  an  addled  mind:  a  mixture  of  absurdity  and  earnestness, 
of  weird  superstition  and  competence;  for  instance,  in  the 
article  by  Yeats,  and  in  Eliot's  sacerdotal  blessings  and  deci- 
sions concerning  the  latter.  And  I  am  rather  tired  of  this 
perpetual  talk  about  who  is  the  best  or  the  greatest  poet  or 
philosopher;  as  if  different  merits  had  the  same  measure.  I 
am  afraid  England  is  becoming  stranger  and  stranger  to  me, 
less  and  less  appealing.  I  once  loved  it  so  much  that  this  is 
rather  a  tragedy.  I  don't  think  I  want  to  read  Eliot's  Can- 
terbury oratorio:  the  extracts  in  the  article  you  enclose  are 
enough  to  show  me  the  line  he  takes,  and  I  see  no  sign  of 
anything  beautiful,  of  anything  that  would  be  worth  retain- 
ing for  its  own  sake.  .  .  .  Will  you  explain  how  Eliot  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  can  celebrate  the  memory  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  who  was  a  martyr  for  Papal  Supremacy: 
also  how  Lord  Halifax  can  celebrate  the  memory  of  the  new 
St.  John  Fisher,  another  martyr  for  the  same?  I  suppose 
they  distinguish  between  Papal  Supremacy  and  Church  Au- 
tonomy: though  the  Anglican  Church,  but  for  the  bonds  im- 
posed on  it  by  the  fact  of  Establishment  and  Government 
control,  would  dissolve  into  a  rainbow  of  opinions,  as  in 
America.  They  would  be  independent,  but  they  would  have 
no  internal  authority. 

Meantime  he  had  received  a  letter  from  John  Hall  Whee- 
lock  of  Scribner's,  informing  him  that  there  had  been  several 

3  I  was  so  struck  by  the  quotation  from  Alain  that  I  wrote  at  once  to  San- 
tayana and  ventured  a  translation  of  it.  He  replied  on  a  post  card  on  July  11: 
Your  translation  is  far  too  mild.  Honteux  =  shameful,  but  here  per- 
haps the  exact  meaning  might  be  rendered  as  follows:  "The  attribute  of 
power,  assigned  to  pure  spirit,  by  a  kind  of  passionate  impulse,  should 
be  regarded  as  the  part  of  the  religion  of  spirit  of  which  one  has  to  be 
ashamed."  The  pious  mind  is  stampeded  to  do  this:  it  must  pile  on  all 
the  absolutes  on  one  object.    G.S. 
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inquiries  concerning  the  possible  film  rights  of  The  Last  Puri- 
tan. As  he  writes  on  July  26: 

...  I  can't  think  what  episodes  of  such  a  talky-talky,  seden- 
tary story  could  be  shown  on  the  screen,  unless  it  were  the 
murder  in  College  Chapel,  or  Jim  making  love  to  Mrs. 
Bowler  and  shoving  her  first  husband  into  the  lock.  Oliver's 
dream  about  this  would  really  be  excellent  for  dissolving 
views,  if  only  the  guiding  motives  were  not  so  unconven- 
tional. 

I  have  sent  off  the  second  proof,  with  two  slight  variations 
made  in  the  text  to  avoid  possible  complaints  from  hotels 

and  inns,  about  which  in  the  case  of  the  Hotel  in 

Great  Russell  Street,  Mr.  Kyllman  wrote  expressing  some 
doubts.  I  now  make  Mrs.  Alden  say:  "That  convenient  hotel 
for  geniuses  near  Phidias  and  the  British  Museum?  It  might 
be  crowded."  I  don't  think  anyone  could  object  to  that. 

In  another  part  of  his  letter  he  refers  to  Stephen  Spender's 
book,  The  Destructive  Element. 

...  I  learned  a  good  deal  about  Henry  James  and  T.  S.  Eliot. 
The  latter  illustrates  Spender's  point  about  a  political  sub- 
ject being  requisite  to  any  fiction  worth  having:  but  James's 
"destructive  element" — the  alienation  of  the  intellect  from 
die  milieu — is  mystical  and  moral,  rather  than  political:  I 
mean,  that  the  individual  spirit  might  feel  such  alienation  in 
any  country  at  any  epoch,  the  convention  destroyed  by  re- 
flection being  morality  or  life  itself,  not  a  special  form  of 
society.  Spender  doesn't  seem  to  know  much  history,  and 
his  politics  are  not  to  my  taste:  but  I  don't  mind  his  Bolshe- 
vism. It  is  his  British  liberalism  that  seems  to  me  unworthy 
of  a  critical  mind. 

I  am  deep  in  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  and  keenly  interested 
in  deciphering,  as  well  as  I  may,  how  far  his  union  with  God, 
and  his  God  himself,  are  purely  mystical  and  philosophical, 
and  how  far  dogmatically  Christian.  This  is  very  important 
to  my  own  elaborate  treatment  of  "union,"  on  which  I  am 
now  at  work.  I  ask  1st:  With  what  is  this  union  to  be?  And 
2nd:  What  sort  and  degree  of  union  is  possible? 
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This  whole  topic  of  "union"  has  been  so  beautifully  elab- 
orated on  a  naturalistic  basis  in  The  Realm  of  Spirit  that  I 
can  only  refer  the  interested  reader  to  the  long  chapter  under 
that  name.  Apart  from  the  acknowledged  Indian  and  Chris- 
tian masters  of  the  "inner  life,"  Santayana  was  certainly  being 
encouraged  by  Alain.  In  another  post  card  of  July  28  he 
writes : 

I  have  come  to  the  end  of  Alain's  book,  which  re-echoes 
the  note  of  the  passage  I  quoted  to  you  before.  This  is  his 
last  sentence: 

"L'esprit  saura  se  priver  de  puissance,  de  toute  espece  de 
puissance;  tel  est  le  plus  haut  regne.  Or,  le  Calvaire  annonce 
cela  meme,  de  si  eloquente  et  de  si  violente  fagon,  que  je 
n'ajouterai  aucun  commentaire." 

What  do  you  think  of  that?    G.S. 

Considering  the  amount  of  work  still  to  be  done  on  Truth 
and  Spirit,  it  is  remarkable  that  Santayana  found  the  time  to 
compose  incidental  essays.  In  a  letter  of  August  25  he  writes 
that  he  has  accepted  an  invitation  from  Bonamy  Dobree  to 
contribute  a  paper  on  Berkeley  "to  a  book  he  is  editing  on  the 
18th  century."4 

I  have  accepted  .  .  .  because  I  feel  that  I  have  something 
to  say,  and  that  a  just  analysis  of  Berkeley's  position  would 
clear  up  the  present  muddle  about  "sense-data,"  etc.,  with- 
out letting  my  personal  view  intrude  too  much,  and  arouse 
the  hostility  or  prejudice  of  professional  critics. 

Your  maturing  ideas  about  your  novel  seem  to  me  excel- 
lent, and  I  hope  when  you  come  to  the  end  you  will  make 
the  solution  genuine,  or  not  merely  perfunctory,  or  as  you 
say,  to  please  the  ladies.  A  man  doesn't  want  to  be  possessed 
by  his  wife,  or  by  anything  else,  but  he  wants,  if  he  is  nor- 
mal, to  be  devoted.  Freedom  and  self-expression  eat  them- 
selves up,  and  become  nothing,  unless  we  find  persons  or 
arts  or  ambitions  that  we  can  live  for  wholeheartedly. 

Irwin  Edman  is  coming  to  stay  "some  weeks"  at  Bolzano. 

4  Vide,  "Bishop  Berkeley,"  in  From  Anne  to  Victoria  ( Cassel,  1937 ) . 
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...  It  seems  that  advance  copies  of  The  Last  Puritan  have 
already  been  distributed  in  America  to  the  critics,  since 
Edman  has  read  one,  and  is  to  write  a  Review  for  the  New 
York  Times. ... 

Bolzano  is  not  a  very  attractive  place  for  a  holiday,  but 
Edman  wanted  to  be  near  Santayana  and  at  the  same  time 
not  prove  a  nuisance.  I  imagine  that  he  was  already  compos- 
ing his  review  of  The  Last  Puritan  that  summer,  and  that 
there  were  some  things  in  the  novel  that  he  wanted  to  ask 
Santayana  about  is  obvious  from  a  long  and  important  letter 
I  received  from  the  latter  on  September  26: 

The  enclosed  letter  from  Wheelock  will  explain  at  first 
hand  what  is  the  state  of  things  in  regard  to  the  novel.5  Of 
course  it  is  gratifying  to  have  this  sudden  boost,  but  some- 
one must  have  it,  apparently,  every  month,  and  really  it's 
not  extravagant  to  think  that  The  Last  Puritan,  which  is  a 
major  work  and  original  in  some  respects,  should  have  been 
chosen  to  be  one  of  the  twelve  in  one  year.  What  this  does 
show  is  that  the  committee  were  not  too  much  disturbed  by 
my  picture  of  America  or  of  erotic  friendships:  but  the 
critics,  some  of  them,  will  probably  rage.  Never  mind:  we 
will  pocket  the  $5000  and  the  rest  of  the  profits  with  thanks, 
and  go  our  own  way.  A  tactless  friend  has  sent  me  a  review 
of  Iris's  book,6  in  which  my  "foreword"  is  called  "boring  and 
obese."  What  would  the  critic  say  if  he  saw  me  in  the  flesh? 
And  what  wrath  won't  he  pour  on  The  Last  Puritan?  I  asked 
Edman  what  he  thought  people  would  think,  and  he  said 
they  would  scrutinise  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  so  as  to 
make  out  how  much  of  myself  there  was  in  the  book;  and  he 
asked  whether  I  had  any  special  intention  in  saying,  at  the 
end  of  the  Prologue,  that  I  would  report  the  facts  only  in  so 
far  as  discretion  allowed.  In  other  words,  they  smell  a  rat,  and 
want  to  know  (very  indiscreetly)  whether  the  rat  is  in  me, 
or  only  in  my  book.  You  will  be  bothered  all  your  life  with 
questions  of  this  kind,  if  you  become  my  official  interpreter. 

5  It  had  been  chosen  by  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club. 

6  Origo,  Iris,  Leopardi;  A  Biography  (Humphrey  Milford,  1935). 
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I  think  it  might  be  prudent  on  your  part  to  say  that  you 
knew  nothing  about  my  private  history  in  my  earlier  years. 
It  is  the  truth,  as  it  is  natural  with  more  than  forty  years' 
difference  in  our  ages;  and  I  think  even  my  contemporaries, 
if  not  inventive,  would  have  to  say  the  same  thing.  The  fact 
is  that  there  is  very  little  to  know,  except  what  can  be  got  by 
psychoanalysis  out  of  my  prose  and  poetry.  But  this  whole 
interest  in  an  author's  medical  history  is  vile  and  morbid, 
and  ought  to  be  squelched  as  severely  as  possible.  It  is  an- 
other question,  and  legitimate,  to  like  or  not  to  like  the  senti- 
ments that  an  author  has  actually  expressed. 

Berkeley  is  finished  and  laid  aside  to  cool  and  to  be  revised 
later;  and  I  have  returned  to  the  R.  of  S. 

Yours  afPy 
G.S. 

The  English  edition  of  The  Last  Puritan  came  out  in  Oc- 
tober, but  judging  by  a  letter  from  Santayana  on  the  twenty- 
sixth,  he  was  chiefly  concerned  with  ominous  events  in  the 
political  world: 

Two  press-cutting  agencies  in  England  have  sent  me,  as 
an  ad,  two  reviews  of  The  Last  Puritan,  one  from  the  Times. 
They  were  rather  good;  but  I  don't  think  I  care  to  see  any 
more.  Better  let  the  subject  drop  out  of  my  mind  as  far  as 
possible.  Occasionally  I  reopen  my  copy  and  find  a  new  mis- 
print somewhere;  but  I  am  tired  of  the  book,  and  don't  need 
it  for  entertainment.  The  Abyssinian  imbroglio  is  enough. 
The  atmosphere  here  is  very  cheerful  and  exhilarating.  It  is 
so  much  more  healthy  to  go  in  for  an  adventure,  even  a 
perilous  one,  than  to  sit  up  all  night  quarrelling  and  shak- 
ing with  fear  and  devising  ways  of  preventing  other  people 
from  doing  anything.  France  is  afraid  of  Germany;  but  what 
is  England  afraid  of,  that  it  need  hide  behind  France  or  the 
other  50  weaklings  in  the  League?  Germany  too?  Or  merely 
time  and  her  own  lassitude?  Curious  that  the  English,  who 
are  so  good  at  adventures  themselves,  and  at  the  handling 
of  matter,  should  lose  all  contact  with  reality  the  moment 
they  try  to  think.  I  read  their  speeches  of  nice  decent  peo- 
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pie:  but  all  whimsical,  inspired  by  some  slogan,  lost  in  a 
maze.  What  the  French  say  is  all  false  too,  more  consciously 
false  than  the  English  stuff;  but  then  one  doesn't  expect 
sincerity  in  politicians  who  have  to  stand  for  election  every, 
few  years.  My  subscription  to  the  Morning  Post  expires 
next  month  and  I  am  not  going  to  renew  it;  but  I  don't  think 
I  want  the  Weekly  Times  or  literary  supplement  either.  I 
have  had  enough;  and  I  can  pick  up  a  number  now  and  then, 
if  something  exceptional  occurs. 

To  return  to  the  novel,  I  have  been  awaiting  letters  from 
the  friends  I  sent  it  to,  but  none  of  any  interest  has  yet  ar- 
rived. If  you  see  any  criticism  that  seems  penetrating,  and 
not  merely  perfunctory,  I  should  like  to  read  it,  because  it 
looks  as  if  the  book  might  be  dismissed  as  a  rather  over- 
loaded prosy  story,  and  not  regarded  as  a  "criticism  of  life." 

In  a  long  and  revealing  letter  of  October  31  Santayana 
reverts  again  to  his  novel: 

The  letters  I  was  waiting  for  about  The  Last  Puritan  have 
begun  to  arrive.  Last  night  came  a  very  nice  one  from  Logan 
Pearsall  Smith,  enclosing  Desmond  MacCarthy's  review  in 
last  Sunday's  Times.  I  assume  you  have  seen  it.  The  impor- 
tant point  is  the  intensity  with  which  he  feels  the  book,  so 
much  so  as  to  complain  that  I  make  too  much  out  of  Mario, 
as  if  these  characters  were  real  people.  He  is  right,  of  course, 
about  Oliver  sometimes  speaking  with  my  voice:  but  Oliver 
was  my  pupil,  I  might  have  suggested  these  very  words  to 
him,  and  in  any  case  he  had  seen  round  his  own  puritanism 
from  the  beginning  and  felt  it  was  wrong,  so  that  his  occa- 
sional power  of  self-criticism,  without  power  of  self-correc- 
tion, is  not  out  of  character:  although  very  likely  it  was  not 
always  this  fact  that  made  me  write  those  passages,  but  sim- 
ply incapity  [sic]  not  to  air  my  own  ideas. 

Logan,  for  his  part,  is  very  complimentary.  "You  have  dis- 
played new  powers  of  humour  and  irony  and  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  characters.  All  the  few  people  I  know  in  London  with 
any  sense  of  quality  are  reading  The  Last  Puritan  with  pas- 
sionate admiration,  and,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Henry  James's, 
'the  small  fry  of  the  day  submit  to  a  further  shrinkage.'" 
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But  the  best  letter  so  far  is  from  Lady  Russell.  She  writes: 
"I  have  got  to  the  part  where  Oliver  goes  on  to  the  Black 
Swan  and  meets  Lord  Jim,  whose  person  and  conversation 
seem  curiously  familiar."  This  is  splendid;  because  Jim  isn't 
externally  like  my  friend  her  husband,  nor  in  his  specific 
opinions :  but  it  is  the  same  man,  the  same  psyche;  and  that 
Elizabeth  should  have  seen  it  at  once  gives  me  the  greatest 
joy.  And  I  am  sure  she  will  be  even  more  reminded  of  her 
lost  illusions — for  she  must  have  been  in  love  with  him,  else 
why  marry  him? — (and  that  when  he  was  nearly  fifty!) — 
when  she  comes  to  his  gradual  deterioration;  and  I  do  hope, 
though  I  doubt,  that  she  will  soften  toward  him  at  the  end. 
She  didn't  in  real  life,  even  when  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Labour  Government.  I  tell  you  this  because  I  feel  that 
we  are  Santayana  and  Cory,  Incorporated  ( not,  I  hope,  Lim- 
ited) and  I  want  you  to  see  these  things  from  the  inside. 
Here  is  a  real  justification  for  the  motto  from  Alain  about 
"jeunesse  sauvee."  Lord  Jim  is  a  bit  of  my  youth  preserved. 
I  am  much  more  partial  to  him  than  to  Mario,  who  is  a 
compound  of  several  other  friends  of  mine,  all  less  important. 

Elizabeth  also  says :  "The  Fraulein's  letters  are  so  good,  so 
ganz  Deutsch,  that  I  believe  you  must  read  them  over  her 
shoulder.  I  too  know  a  Fraulein  like  that — indeed  she  is, 
oddly,  my  most  intimate  woman  friend.  The  same  enthusi- 
asm and  ecstasy  about  everything,  the  same  eloquence  over 
scenery  and  sunsets,  the  same  determination  im  Wahren 
Guten  Schonen  resolut  zu  leben,  without,  I  think,  being  very 
clear  as  to  what  is  wdhr,  gut,  and  schbn.  Happy  are  they 
who  possess  this  kind  of  celestial  flatulence."  Isn't  "celestial 
flatulence"  good?  Elizabeth  once  spoke  of  my  "verklarte 
Heiterkeit,"  which  is  even  better,  if  you  feel  the  quality  of 
those  two  German  words.  "Transfigured  merriment"  is  the 
nearest  I  can  come  to  it  in  English. 

I  am  expecting  a  letter  some  day  from  Westenholz,  my 
German  friend;  then  from  Mrs.  Toy  and  Boylston  Beal  in 
America.  That  will  complete  the  list  of  my  intimates,  whose 
response  matters  to  me  on  personal  grounds. 

After  this  batch  of  letters  from  the  English  inner  circle  of 
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friends  there  was  a  lull  in  excitement  over  the  novel — for  the 
American  edition  was  not  yet  on  sale.  So  we  returned  for  the 
time  being  to  discussing  other  issues  in  our  correspondence. 
November  25: 

. . .  Splendid  that  you  should  be  so  taken  with  reading  Berg- 
son.  He  is  the  most  distinguished  and  influential  of  living 
writers  on  philosophy,  and  it  would  have  been  a  shame  if 
you  hadn't  taken  him  more  or  less  to  heart.  A  part  of  his 
excellence  however,  is  due  to  writing  in  French.  When  you 
read  other  good  French  authors  ( as  it  will  be  easier  for  you 
to  do  now)  you  will  see  that  they  all  know  how  to  present 
their  ideas  in  a  clear,  engaging,  reasonable  way  that  makes 
them  seem  almost  self-evident.  ...  I  am  reading  The  Way 
of  All  Flesh,  because  they  say  it  is  like  The  Last  Puritan,  or 
rather  vice  versa.  It  is  most  entertaining,  and  I  have  to  laugh 
aloud  like  a  lunatic. 

"Inspiration"  will  come  into  The  Realm  of  Spirit.  For  the 
moment  I  have  dropped  back  to  The  Realm  of  Truth,  finding 
that  I  need  to  work  out  the  relation  of  truth  to  determination 
of  events,  especially  of  futures,  before  I  could  make  clear 
the  sort  of  "freedom"  that  is  inherent  in  spirit.  Perhaps  the 
two  books  will  be  finished  together,  if  they  are  ever  finished. 

Early  in  December  he  was  confined  to  his  rooms  and  com- 
plained of  "dizziness  and  indigestion"  (December  6): 

.  .  .  My  health  and  the  political  situation  might  conceivably 
make  it  advisable  in  the  future  for  me  either  to  go  to  the 
Riviera  ...  or  to  ask  you  to  come  and  join  me  here.  I  hope 
the  latter  will  not  be  necessary;  but  if  I  found  I  was  perma- 
nendy  or  dangerously  ill,  it  would  be  my  first  desire  to  see 
you,  and  to  straighten  out  money-matters  between  us,  in  case 
of  my  demise.  I  don't  say  this  because  I  am  very  ill  now:  I 
am  having  my  tea  comfortably;  but  the  possibility  of  illness 
and  death  is  never  far  removed  at  my  age,  and  everything  is 
not  quite  as  well  arranged  in  my  case  as  in  that  of  old  Peter 
Alden.7  At  any  rate,  I  had  thought  of  going  next  summer  to 

T  The  father  of  Oliver  in  The  Last  Puritan. 
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Paris,  and  thence  perhaps  to  some  watering-place,  where 
you  might  have  joined  me  for  a  time:  but  if  the  war-clouds 
thicken,  I  might  go  earlier  to  Cannes.  .  .  . 

In  the  reviews  I  have  seen  of  the  novel  there  are  objec- 
tions repeatedly  made  to  Mario,  but  not  a  breath  against  the 
ambiguities  of  Jim.  Don't  people  catch  on,  or  are  they  shy? 

In  the  long  last  paragraph  of  this  same  letter  he  had  some 
interesting  comments  on  two  philosophers  I  was  reading  at 
that  time: 

Your  interest  in  Spencer  and  Bergson  is  an  excellent  thing, 
but  as  yet  you  don't  seem  to  me  to  see  them  steadily  and  to 
see  them  whole,  nor  the  relation  between  them,  or  between 
Spencer's  agnosticism  and  my  scepticism.  Spencer,  Bergson, 
and  I  agree  in  not  being  phenomenalists,  in  having  a  motive 
power  behind  the  moving-picture.  Spencer  and  I  further 
agree  in  thinking  of  this  power  as  cosmic,  and  as  internal  to 
the  natural  processes  observable  in  space  and  time:  so  that 
he  is  really  as  much  a  materialist  as  I  am,  although  he 
thought  it  up-to-date  to  hide  behind  Dean  Mansel,  Sir  Wm 
Hamilton,  and  the  nebulous  Kant,  and  talk  of  the  Uncondi- 
tioned. But  Bergson's  power  behind  the  scenes  is  quite  dif- 
ferent, because  it  is  only  biological.  The  animals  on  the 
earth's  surface  must  somehow  have  excreted  the  earth,  and 
the  earth,  I  suppose,  excreted  the  sun  and  all  the  constella- 
tions. That  is  why  space  is  such  an  unpleasant  thing  for 
Bergson  to  consider.  His  elan  vital,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  fresh 
notion,  is  biological:  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  animal  psyche  ani- 
mating the  whole  universe  at  once,  it  is  only  a  new  name 
for  the  anima  mundi  of  the  ancients,  or  the  Idea  of  Hegel, 
or  even  more  closely,  the  "Spirit"  of  ScheUing  or  Emerson. 
I  don't  agree  with  you  that  it  marks  any  memorable  step  in 
the  history  of  philosophy.  Bergson  is  as  bad  in  cosmology  as 
Spencer  (whose  "laws"  are  verbal  only);  but  he  is  a  very 
subtle  literary  psychologist,  and  infinitely  more  refined  and 
circumspect  than  Spencer.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  less 
healthy  and  honest  in  his  spirit,  and  covers  up  his  enormi- 
ties (like  the  world  made  of  "images"  and  the  rest  of  his 
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neo-realism)   with  judicious  silence  or  "vital  growth  and 
advance  to  fresh  problems." 

It  was  a  fortnight  before  Santayana  really  felt  well  enough 
to  leave  his  rooms,  but  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  as  active 
as  ever,  and  in  a  post  card  written  on  Christmas  Day  he 
reports  that  he  has  written  "two  lively  articles"  during  his 
confinement,  "one  on  Russell's  new  book  Religion  and 
Science  and  the  other,  for  Scrutiny,  on  T.  S.  Eliot's  compari- 
son of  Dante  and  Shakespeare."  He  then  adds,  "I  seem  to  be 
having  a  boom  for  the  moment,  but  don't  build  upon  it.  These 
things  are  local  and  temporary."  That  last  sentence  is  very 
characteristic.  Everything  for  my  old  friend  was  "local  and 
temporary"  unless  seen  under  the  form  of  eternity. 
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148,000  copies  of  the  novel  had  been  sold  on  August 
1st.  I  am  to  get  $30,100 


I  think  Santayana  must  have  realized  that  I  felt  quite  at 
home  in  Bournemouth,  where  I  celebrated  once  again 
the  advent  of  a  new  year.  It  was  not  so  much  what  I  said  in 
writing  to  him  as  a  pervasive  tone  of  contentment.  This  at 
least  is  the  impression  I  now  get  in  rereading  a  letter  of 
February  2: 

...  I  have  always  taken  for  granted  that  you  would  be  will- 
ing to  come  and  look  after  me  if  I  was  seriously  ill.  You  are 
the  only  person  I  should  like  to  have  about  at  such  a  time. 
But  so  long  as  I  can  look  after  myself  tolerably,  and  can  lead 
my  regular  life,  there  is  no  occasion  for  calling  you.  I  think 
I  can  work  better  when  I  am  quite  alone,  and  at  present  I  am 
in  hopes  of  getting  The  Realm  of  Truth  into  shape,  and  even- 
tually also  The  Realm  of  Spirit.  I  work  very  slowly,  but 
steadily,  and  an  hour  or  two  every  morning  counts  at  the 
year's  end.  Then,  on  your  side  of  the  equation,  I  expect  it  is 
better  and  pleasanter  for  you  to  be  in  England  and  quite 
your  own  master.  An  old  man,  even  if  he  behaves  nicely,  is 
always  a  rather  heavy  anchor  to  be  moored  to.  You  might 
come  to  join  me  if  I  go  to  Paris  in  the  summer,  or  if  the 
political  atmosphere  is  not  too  thick,  you  might  make  me  a 
visit  at  Cortina,  if  I  go  there. . . . 

The  American  edition  of  the  novel  has  arrived:  it  looks 
very  well.  .  .  .  But  the  dust-jacket  is  hideous  and  full  of 
false,  low-class  tittle-tattle  about  myself,  with  a  horrible 
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cross-eyed  ferocious  drawing,  apparently  after  my  last 
photo,  but  very  ill-drawn.  I  have  complained  of  this  to 
Wheelock;  but  the  book  itself  is  very  satisfactory.  I  shall 
soon  be  getting  letters  about  it.  Some  have  arrived  already. 

From  a  material  angle,  however,  the  fact  that  the  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club  in  America  had  selected  The  Last  Puritan 
was  an  unmixed  blessing.  It  gave  Santayana  a  renewed  sense 
of  independence  and  capacity  to  carry  out  various  projects. 
Since  he  had  wanted  to  include  my  indefinite  maintenance 
among  the  latter,  I  shared  wholeheartedly  in  his  sense  of 
expansion  and  security  as  expressed  in  a  long  letter  of 
February  24: 

The  $5000  from  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  arrived  some 
time  ago  and  are  now  duly  credited  to  my  London  bank- 
account,  which  can  now  safely  supply  your  allowance  for 
two  years.  Other  reverberations  of  the  novel  have  been 
reaching  me  from  America,  pleasant  enough  in  themselves 
but  rather  an  impediment  to  work  on  other  subjects,  as  if 
the  afterglow  of  that  sunset  were  keeping  the  stars  from 
shining  clearly.  However,  I  peg  away  every  morning:  only 
my  reading  too,  the  newspapers  (Italian  only)  and  other 
things  that  I  pick  up,  is  not  philosophical,  and  I  have  been 
led  aside  to  compose  a  (very  trenchant)  section  for  Domina- 
tions 6-  Powers  on  Commerce.  However,  I  think  my  separate 
army  corps  are  all  alive  and  advancing  slowly  towards  the 
appointed  positions.  Heidegger,  whose  book1  has  splendid 
broad  margins,  which  I  cover  with  notes,  is  a  great  stimulus 
on  the  subject  of  spirit.  He  has  also  some  sections  on  truth, 
which  I  have  just  finished,  but  they  are  not  good:  at  least, 
they  are  good  only  if  the  field  is  limited  to  the  experience 
of  the  presence  of  truth. 

America  has  swallowed  the  novel  whole  without  a  qualm. 
The  other  day  I  got  a  fresh  invitation  from  the  President  of 
Harvard  College,2  by  cable,  to  come  and  get  a  degree  of 

1  Sein  und  Zeit. 

2  In  1928  Santayana  had  been  offered  the  Norton  Chair  of  Poetry  at  Har- 
vard. See  Letters,  p.  231. 
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Doctor  of  Letters:  this,  I  say,  to  show  that  even  after  my 
novel  they  were  not  ashamed  of  me.  And  Mr.  Scribner  .  .  . 
wrote  .  .  .  that  "no  novel  published  in  the  twenty  odd  years 
that  I  have  been  in  the  business  has  had  such  an  enthusiastic 
reception  from  the  press,  which  has  showered  it  with  praise 
without  a  dissenting  note."  In  the  reviews  I  have  seen,  how- 
ever, besides  fault-finding  in  this  or  that, — one  person  says 
that  the  last  hundred  pages  are  poor  stuff,  and  should 
merely  be  skimmed  over;  I  must  have  been  tired  when  I 
wrote  them — besides  such  haphazard  fault-finding  there  is 
a  general  timidity  or  perplexity.  It  is  more  than  they  dare  to 
tackle,  at  least  before  knowing  what  other  people  will  say. 
The  letters  from  my  friends,  too,  are  a  bit  disappointing. 
They  seem  to  be  thinking  of  me,  or  of  their  own  views  on 
the  same  themes,  without  taking  the  book  on  its  face  value, 
and  letting  it  speak  for  itself.  Some  letters  from  strangers, 
however,  are  fresher  and  more  genuine.  For  instance,  a  man 
named  Hamilton  Basso  writes  from  North  Carolina  that  he 
has  "never  read  so  wise  and  lovely  and  witty  a  book."  I  like 
the  choice  of  those  three  adjectives:  the  fun,  especially 
seems  to  have  been  missed  by  most  readers.  For  me  it  is 
everything,  or  at  least  the  sauce  without  which  the  rest 
wouldn't  go  down. 

Your  question  about  "spiritual  freedom"  makes  me  wonder 
what  direction  your  mind  is  taking  now  that  you  are  com- 
paratively free  from  pressure  from  Strong  and  me.  Is  your 
Catholic  tendency  dormant  or  reviving  or  outgrown?  Have 
you  seen  other  lights,  drawn  perhaps  from  Bergson?  I  don't 
expect  that  you  will  always  agree  with  me  simply  because  at 
the  age  of  twenty  your  fancy  was  caught  by  my  Scepticism 
and  Animal  Faith.  You  then  had  less  knowledge  of  rival 
doctrines,  and  were  perhaps  more  impressed  by  the  texture 
of  my  thought  ( as  now  by  the  texture  of  Bergson's )  than  by 
the  general  conception  of  things  which  I  represent.  Your 
natural  sympathies,  after  all,  may  go  elsewhere;  but  even  in 
that  case  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  didn't  understand  my 
views.  Now,  as  to  the  matter  of  "spiritual  freedom,"  I  don't 
remember  where  I  have  used  the  words:  the  context  would 
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indicate  what  I  had  in  mind.  But  in  any  case,  the  thing  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  physical  question  of  determinism  or 
indeterminism  in  the  genesis  of  events.  Even  "moral  free- 
dom" has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Facing  the  matter  afresh, 
I  should  say  this:  Existence  being  contingent  intrinsically, 
the  character  of  any  event  cannot  be  determined  logically 
by  that  of  previous  events:  every  fact  then  is  a  part  of  the 
original  groundless  fact  of  existence.  Yet  any  degree  of  regu- 
larity may  be  discovered  in  the  ways  of  nature;  and  only  in 
the  measure  in  which  such  regularity  exists  is  any  science 
or  prudence  possible.  Turning  now  to  "moral  freedom,"  I 
should  say  that  was  relative  to  the  psyche.  When  we  can  act 
and  grow  as  our  nature  demands,  we  are  morally  free. 
When  things  or  people  or  fatal  commitments  impede  us,  we 
are  morally  constrained,  and  not  morally  free  agents.  And 
"spiritual  freedom,"  if  distinguished  from  moral  freedom, 
would  mean  liberation  from  all  allegiance  to  what  is  private 
to  each  psyche,  and  love  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  truth. 
Moral  freedom  is  freedom  from  others,  spiritual  freedom  is 
freedom  from  oneself. 

The  notoriety  over  The  Last  Puritan  took  some  time  to 
subside,  and  I  fear  that  the  contingent  existence  of  both  a 
nephew  in  Boston  and  a  companion-secretary  in  Bourne- 
mouth were  additional  causes  of  a  prolonged  irritation.  At 
the  risk  of  being  somewhat  indiscreet,  let  me  expose  the 
nephew  first.  In  a  letter  of  March  3,  Santayana  reports: 

. .  .  My  nephew — such  is  human  nature — wants  to  gather  all 
my  royalties  under  his  wings:  of  course,  he  says,  I  can  ask 
for  them,  if  I  wish.  No,  sir,  I  have  replied.  My  earned  income 
is  coming  to  me  without  any  supervision  by  officious  neph- 
ews. Now  I  write  this  not  as  a  sort  of  boyish  boast  or  sfogo, 
but  because  it  concerns  you.  I  can  very  well  blow  in  those 
$5000  already  received,  since  much  more  is  to  come  pres- 
ently. Considering  this,  and  the  fact  that  Strong  wants  to  go 
to  Paris  this  summer,  I  am  thinking  of  going  there  too,  about 
June  1st  (if  there  isn't  a  war)  for  four  months,  and  to  take 
an  apartment  in  a  hotel.  ...  I  think  this  is  perhaps  the  best 
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solution  possible  for  the  question,  What  shall  I  do  in  sum- 
mer? Answer:  The  same  as  in  winter,  only  in  Paris  instead 
of  in  Rome.  .  .  .  Both  Strong  and  I  of  course  hope  that  you 
will  come  to  Paris  to  see  us. 

I  had  been  troubled  by  tonsillitis  off  and  on  for  many  years, 
and  it  had  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  a  good  time  to  have 
an  operation.  Santayana  would  foot  the  bill,  and  according 
to  his  own  philosophy,  the  light  of  intuition  would  burn  more 
brightly  if  the  body  were  sound.  Although  his  letter  of  March 
26  is  still  avuncular  in  general  tone,  he  takes  the  question  of 
my  tonsils  as  a  good  occasion  for  indulging  in  somewhat 
wider  observations  on  my  position. 

Doctor's  bills  are  always  an  extra,  and  if  you  are  seriously 
advised  to  have  your  tonsils  cut  out,  I  shall  be  glad  to  pay 
for  the  operation.  The  only  trouble  with  your  asking  for 
more  money  is  a  certain  feeling  which  you  seem  to  have 
yourself,  or  at  least  which  your  ways  suggest  to  me,  that  you 
sometimes  find  yourself  unexpectedly  at  the  end  of  your 
rope.  That  is  unfortunate,  because  it  discourages  the  hope 
that  you  may  ever  economize  a  little  and  make  yourself 
independent.  Now  for  instance,  if  I  get  the  large  sums 
which  seem  to  be  involved  in  the  success  of  The  Last 
Puritan,  I  might  transfer  a  little  capital  to  your  name, 
in  lieu  of  a  legacy  which  I  can't  very  well  leave  you.  But  of 
course,  if  you  spent  the  capital,  you  would  deprive  yourself 
of  the  interest,  and  nothing  would  be  gained  in  the  end. 
Something  might  even  be  lost,  if  you  had  acquired  habits 
or  undertaken  responsibilities  that  afterwards  you  couldn't 
live  up  to.  It  is  only  this  feeling  of  insecurity  in  respect  to 
you  that  is  unpleasant.  As  to  a  little  more  or  less  money,  at 
this  moment,  there  is  no  difficulty,  and  I  am  even  glad  that 
you  should  enjoy  yourself,  when  I  have  no  longer  any  use 
myself  for  this  windfall. 

For  the  record,  I  still  have  my  tonsils;  in  the  wake  of  the 
above  comments  I  persuaded  my  doctor  that  an  operation 
was  not  necessary  "just  then." 
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Three  long  letters  I  received  from  Santayana  in  April  are 
flattering  testimony  to  the  fact  that  he  took  quite  seriously 
a  few  technical  objections  that  I  lodged  against  his  theory  of 
knowledge  in  my  essay  in  the  Criterion  that  month;  it  was 
the  first  time  in  public  I  had  made  bold  to  question  his  doc- 
trine. After  twenty-five  years  I  find  it  rather  difficult  to 
rekindle  the  embers  of  dissension,  and  if  it  were  not  that  I 
consider  that  his  observations  in  these  letters  are  of  im- 
portance, I  would  let  the  flickers  of  an  old  controversy  sub- 
side. In  his  first  letter  of  April  1,  Santayana  sets  the  general 
stage  of  our  argument. 

Your  article  in  the  Criterion  strikes  me  much  more  favour- 
ably than  it  did  last  year  when  you  showed  me  the  typewrit- 
ten copy.  If  you  haven't  made  any  changes,  my  mood  must 
have  become  fairer  and  more  appreciative.  It  now  seems  to 
me  to  read  very  pleasantly;  it  is  modest  but  firm,  simple  in 
style  without  vulgarity,  and  independent  without  being  bad- 
tempered.  I  find  only  one  misrepresentation,  where  I  have 
marked  a  cross.  In  substance  I  agree  with  the  Scholastic 
analysis,  but  need  other  terms,  so  as  to  state  the  matter  with- 
out the  Socratic-Aristotelian  presuppositions  in  general  phi- 
losophy which  imply  a  conceptual  structure  in  the  world 
and  a  limited  number  of  standard  genera  and  species,  and 
universals  generally  for  the  intellect  to  recognise.  That  is 
why  "intuition,"  in  my  statements  would  take  the  place  of 
both  sense  and  intellect,  in  so  far  as  these  are  actually  real- 
ised in  consciousness;  while  "intent"  would  take  the  place  of 
I  don't  know  exactly  what  assurance  that  the  object  faced 
not  only  exists  but  possesses  in  itself  ( you  say  "vaguely,"  but 
why  vaguely?)  the  qualities  given  in  perception.  This 
"vagueness"  is  ascribed  only  in  view  of  an  assumed  conven- 
tional standard  of  imagination  or  material  form.  The  feeling 
of  being  alive,  of  being  oppressed,  of  enduring  ( as  Bergson 
would  say)  is  not  vague  in  itself,  although  words  cannot 
very  well  articulate  it;  so  too  the  extreme  complexity  and 
evanescence  of  the  datum  of  intuition,  when  we  are  not 
interested  in  what  is  going  on,  does  not  in  the  least,  in  itself, 
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turn  that  vagueness  into  more  than  a  given  essence.  There  is, 
besides,  the  object  of  intent:  fundamentally  the  whole  world 
in  which  the  spirit  finds  itself;  but  this  is  not  the  special 
object  of  any  particular  sense:  it  is  sensible  per  accidens 
when  the  senses  awake  to  its  presence,  or  rather  (for  sense 
has  not  a  separate  spirit  within  it)  when  the  spirit  awakes 
to  its  presence  under  the  stimulus  of  sense.  I  think  all  con- 
sciousness is  intellectual:  the  sub-intellectual  flux  is  purely 
material  and  only  potentially  conscious.  Your  "vague"  object 
of  sense  is  not,  I  think,  a  psychological,  but  a  physiological, 
reality. 

At  the  end  you  seem  to  be  sorry  that,  having  reduced 
idealism  sceptically  to  absurdity,  I  shouldn't  simply  go  back 
to  the  conventions  from  which  the  idealists  started.  Those 
conventions,  as  stated  by  the  Scholastics,  are  contrary  to 
naturalism:  that  is  why  they  led  to  idealism  as  criticism  was 
applied  to  them.  I  have  tried  to  profit  by  that  experience  and 
to  state  commonsense  beliefs  with  more  circumspection,  so 
as  not  to  be  forced  to  abandon  them  by  the  treacherous  ele- 
ments of  grammar  and  moralism  which  the  Socratic  School 
introduced  into  philosophy. 

In  a  second  letter  of  April  9  Santayana  is  anxious  that  I 
should  understand  his  position  perfectly  and  so  pave  the  way 
to  reconciliation: 

I  don't  like  to  let  this  question  about  sense  and  intellect 
drop  altogether:  not  that  I  mind  a  clear  disagreement,  but 
that  I  think  in  this  case  there  is  less  disagreement  than  con- 
fusion of  terms.  As  to  Catholic  implications,  one  way  or  the 
other,  they  are  not  important.  The  source  of  what  you  call 
the  Catholic  view  is  really  Aristotle  and  quite  pagan,  except 
that  the  early  Fathers  who  were  Platonists  may  have  worked 
out  Catholic  doctrine  in  those  terms.  If  you  look  at  the  De 
Anima  you  will  see  that  there  is  no  literary  psychology,  no 
clear  notion  of  consciousness,  no  scepticism.  It  is  straight 
natural  history,  interpreted  dialectically.  Sensation  =  sensi- 
tivity in  the  body.  Its  object  is  the  real  object  in  nature,  and 
each  sense  answers  to  some  special  property  of  that  object. 
In  potentia  the  sensitivity  and  the  objective  property  are  left 
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vague:  they  are  just  potentialities;  but  in  the  act  of  smelling, 
e.g.  the  smell  of  the  thing  and  the  sensation  in  the  psyche 
are  one  and  identical.  They  are  a  "given  essence."  That  the 
object  is  first  posited  as  existing,  and  then  perhaps  distin- 
guished as  emitting  just  that  smell,  is  assumed  but  not  dis- 
cussed. So  in  respect  to  intellect.  This  is  the  power  to 
recognise  types  or  Platonic  ideas,  and  the  degree  in  which 
actual  things  may  come  up  to  them.  It  is  a  moral  and  gram- 
matical faculty.  The  forms  are  (not  perfectly)  exemplified 
in  nature;  and  the  capacity  to  conceive  them  exists  (unde- 
veloped) in  man:  but  when  a  perfect  thought  responds  to  a 
perfect  thing,  that  perfection  is  realised  in  the  thought  that 
thinks  that  idea.  The  proper  objects  of  intellect  are  univer- 
sals  in  the  mind  of  God;  the  proper  objects  of  sense  are  par- 
ticular bodies,  wearing  this  or  that  sensible  quality. 

Now  for  a  sceptic  brought  up  on  modern  philosophy  all 
this  is  not  wrong,  certainly,  but  irrelevant  to  the  burning 
question.  There  is  immediate  experience  (call  it  sense  or 
intuition  or  thought,  as  you  will)  and  there  are  objects  of 
belief.  Both  the  Aristotelian  sensation  and  the  Aristotelian 
intellect,  in  act,  are  moments  of  immediate  experience,  yield- 
ing an  essence  to  intuition;  and  both,  when  considered  by 
the  naturalist  from  outside,  may  realise  in  intuition  the  quali- 
ties or  forms  actually  possessed  by  external  things.  But  belief 
is  required  to  reveal  this,  in  either  case,  to  the  spirit.  Such 
belief  exists  from  the  first;  even  precedes,  virtually,  the  act 
of  intuition:  that  is  granted.  But  the  belief  is  right  only 
pragmatically:  descriptively  and  dogmatically  it  is  wrong; 
so  that  the  whole  Aristotelian  view  is  mythological.  The 
objects  exist,  as  the  sun  exists;  but  they  have  no  such  es- 
sences, as  the  sun  is  not  Apollo. 

Now  I  am  conscious  of  some  confusion  on  my  part,  at 
least  in  my  letters  ( which  are  not  text-books )  between  intel- 
lect and  intent.  In  contrast  to  intuition  meaning  is  an  act  of 
intelligence:  it  is  an  act  of  self -transcendence,  and  places 
the  mind  in  cognitive  relation  to  external  things.  In  this 
sense,  Aristotelian  sensation  contains  intelligence:  it  gives 
information,  and  is  not  merely  aesthetic.  And  since  for  us  the 
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Platonic  catalogue  of  types  and  virtues  is  archaic,  the  Pla- 
tonic or  Aristotelian  intellect,  bringing  those  essences  to 
intuition,  is  only  an  aesthetic  faculty,  and  not  very  intelli- 
gent. The  categories  of  human  grammar  and  morals  can  be 
hypostasised  with  no  more  reason  than  the  categories  of 
sense. 

In  my  replies  to  Santayana  I  must  have  made  a  sustained 
effort  to  justify  the  rather  tentative  emendations  to  his  doc- 
trine I  had  proposed  in  my  article;  but  apparently  he  was  not 
yet  content  to  let  the  matter  drop,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
month  he  tried  once  more  to  mitigate  my  objections  and  (it 
would  appear  from  a  letter  of  April  25)  even  to  reconsider 
his  own  position: 

Letters  are  not  text-books,  and  if  I  return  to  our  discussion 
about  sense  and  intellect,  it  is  not  because  I  want  to  defend 
my  casual  phrases  or  to  bother  you  with  old  old  points,  but 
that  my  own  mind  is  in  a  fluid  state  on  the  subject.  I  am 
reaching  new  and  more  radical  insights — not  contrary  to  my 
usual  formulae,  but  giving  them,  I  hope,  a  closer  fidelity  to 
the  facts.  When  I  said,  for  instance,  that  all  consciousness  is 
intellectual,  I  was  touching  one  of  these  fresh  intuitions.  Of 
course  you  are  right — and  I  admitted  it  in  saying  that  I  was 
conscious  of  some  confusion  in  my  language— when  you  say 
that  intellect  reviews  ideas,  and  that  it  is  sense  that  gives  us 
facts,  and  contains  belief  and  intent.  But  belief  and  intent 
are  attitudes,  not  objects  or  data:  when  we  criticise  these 
attitudes  we  find  that  they  are  assumptions  made  instinc- 
tively in  living,  cognitive  assumptions — because  animals  are 
directed  upon  their  environment,  and  their  sensations 
awaken  them  to  action  (involving  belief  and  intent).  Aris- 
totle and  his  followers  (who  were  not  critics  but  spokesmen 
of  the  mind)  honestly  share  and  reassert  these  assumptions: 
sense  for  them  is  knowledge  of  particular  existent  objects, 
not  aesthetic  essences  ( the  intuition  of  which  would  not  be 
knowledge,  but  fancy).  We  see  visible  things,  the  material 
objects  by  which  sight  is  aroused.  But  I  am  a  critic,  a  sceptic; 
and  I  can't  help  seeing  that,  for  the  spirit,  this  is  a  strange 
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commitment:  virtually  truly,  because  spirit  is  incarnate;  but 
logically  and  morally  distracting,  because  it  fills  spirit  with 
presumption  and  care,  as  do  all  animal  passions.  Now  natu- 
ral knowledge  is  an  animal  passion  ( cf .  the  Herbert  Spencer 
lecture);3  it  truly  reveals  to  the  spirit  the  extraordinary  fact 
that  it  is  incarnate,  and  that  an  alien  material  world  actually 
surrounds  it.  For  this  reason  we  may  say  that  intent  and 
belief  are  intelligent  (not  intellectual)  and  that  sense  con- 
tains knowledge.  But  the  transcendent  scope  and  veracity 
of  sense  are  assumed;  spirit  is  pledged  without  its  consent 
and  without  any  evidence  open  to  its  inspection.  In  that 
way,  sense  is  unintellectual,  animal,  dumb:  yet  this  dumb- 
ness being  dogmatic,  being  cognitive,  and  truly  so,  is  a  form 
of  intelligence:  it  reveals  the  not-given. 

As  you  know  "sense-data,"  as  people  now  call  them,  are 
not  the  existent  material  objects  of  sense,  but  rather  the 
given  essences  obvious  to  spirit  when  critical:  because  all 
these  modern  writers  are  virtually  idealists,  and  their  per- 
sonal or  social  "experience"  is  begged  by  them  contrary  to 
their  first  principles.  This  modern  use  of  "sense"  takes  be- 
lief and  knowledge  out  of  it,  and  requires  us  to  appeal  to 
intellectual  construction  to  give  us  any  "sense"  of  an  ex- 
tended or  even  a  historical  world.  I  agree  with  you  that  this 
is  artificial  and  vain.  You  will  never  get  faith  back,  if  you 
give  up  natural  faith:  you  will  have  to  live  by  ignominious 
inconsistencies.  My  own  position  is  that  sense  and  animal 
faith  are  true  in  their  blind  dogmatism:  but  the  dogmatism 
nevertheless  is  blind  and  alien  to  a  spirit  withdrawn  into 
itself;  I  mean,  addressed  to  those  objects  which  it  can  per- 
ceive and  possess  perfectly,  without  danger  or  care. 

There  was  a  lull  in  our  correspondence  after  this  bout  of 
technical  discussion,  until  I  heard  late  in  May  that  both 
Santayana  and  Strong  were  due  in  Paris  and  that  they  ex- 
pected me  to  turn  up  as  soon  as  it  was  convenient.  So,  early 
in  June  I  crossed  the  channel  with  M.  and  found  my  two 
sponsors  safely  lodged — as  Santayana  put  it — "at  our  respec- 

3  "The  Unknowable"  (Reprinted  in  Obiter  Scripta,  Scribner's,  1936). 
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tive  rather  horrid  hotels."  They  had  arranged  to  have 
luncheon  together  every  day,  and  I  was  instructed  to  visit 
Strong  twice  a  week  in  the  afternoon  for  tea,  while  I  could 
have  dinner  with  Santayana  on  the  boulevards  whenever  the 
spirit  moved  me.  If  I  remember  correctly,  I  discussed  very 
little  philosophy  with  Santayana  that  summer.  We  both  felt 
that  it  was  wiser  to  let  sleeping  epistemological  dogs  he,  and 
so  we  met  and  dined  spontaneously  and  were  more  concerned 
over  the  acute  strikes  in  Paris  and  the  worsening  of  interna- 
tional relations  than  with  the  tangles  in  theory  of  knowledge. 
Sometime  in  August  he  decided  to  go  to  Glion,  in  Switzer- 
land, for  a  few  weeks  before  returning  to  Rome.  He  felt  that 
the  air  of  the  mountains  would  set  him  up  for  the  winter,  as 
it  had  done  in  previous  summers  at  Cortina — and  he  had  had 
enough  of  Strong. 

On  August  26,  I  received  a  rather  amusing  letter  which 
convinced  me  that  my  old  friend  was  feeling  more  lively. 
After  remarking  about  the  rather  dull  food  but  splendid 
weather,  he  recounts: 

One  night,  however,  at  2  a.m.  I  was  awakened  by  loud 
cries  or  groans,  apparently  next  door,  culminating  in  a  pierc- 
ing shreik  ( how  is  it  spelled? )  followed  by  a  few  diminishing 
moans  and  then  perfect  silence.  In  the  midst  of  this,  I  had 
also  heard  the  dull  thump  of  a  heavy  body  jumping  barefoot 
out  of  bed  on  to  the  parquet  floor.  Was  it  a  husband  raping 
his  wife?  There  are  no  young  couples,  and  if  these  were  the 
sounds  of  a  bridal  night  the  pair  must  have  been  rather 
elderly.  Perhaps  they  had  put  it  off  too  long.  There  has  been 
no  repetition:  not  even  those  soft  nocturnal  murmurs  that 
one  sometimes  hears  in  hotels. 

My  Chapter  II  ...  is  almost  done,  and  I  think  it  is  satis- 
factory. I  go  every  other  day,  or  so,  down  to  tea  at  Mon- 
treux,  where  the  tea  places  are  well  frequented  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  amuse  the  eye.  Otherwise,  I  take  a  very 
short  walk  after  luncheon  in  the  direction  of  Les  Avants. 

148,000  copies  of  the  novel  had  been  sold  on  August  1st. 
I  am  to  get  $30,100 — in  December. 
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I  had  been  a  little  disappointed  that  Santayana  had  kept 
so  much  to  himself  with  his  work  on  The  Realm  of  Truth, 
so  I  was  delighted  to  hear  (September  16)  that  I  might 
again  be  of  some  use. 

Before  leaving  I  am  thinking  of  sending  you  four  or  five 
chapters  of  Truth.  Have  them  typed  [I  was  by  then  back  in 
London],  and  send  me  one  of  the  copies,  preferably  the 
carbon  one.  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  repetitions  and 
longeurs  in  these  chapters;  but  the  text  is  already  too  much 
patched,  and  my  mind  is  too  tired  of  the  theme  for  making 
now  any  judicious  changes.  Later,  re-reading  the  typed  text, 
I  shall  be  able  to  get  a  fresh  impression  and  you  must  help 
me  by  marking  the  faults — literary  or  philosophical — that 
you  may  notice.  This  is  about  half  the  book:  the  second  half 
about  the  truth  of  futures,  determinism,  fate,  moral  truth, 
and  the  love,  hatred,  and  denial  of  truth  will,  I  think,  go 
more  easily  and  be  more  interesting.  It  will  help  me  to  feel 
that  the  first  part  is  done,  to  send  it  away  and  have  it  type- 
written. 

Santayana  was  also  very  concerned  over  contemporary 
events  in  Spain,  as  the  last  paragraph  of  this  same  letter 
reveals: 

I  have  three  communications  from  friends  in  Spain.  1st  a 
telegram  from  Rafael  Sastre,  one  of  my  sister's  step-sons, 
saying  that  they  are  all  well  in  Avila.  2nd  letter  from  my  old 
cousin  Manuela  (aged  68)  from  Madrid,  saying  she  is  ill, 
but  not  disturbed  by  any  public  disorders :  the  letter,  except 
the  signature,  was  not  in  her  handwriting,  and  was  marked 
"censored":  probably  she  was  obliged  to  say  all  was  quiet 
in  Madrid  in  order  to  let  the  letter  pass.  3rd  a  letter  from 
Marichalar  (who  has  translated  some  of  my  things)  from 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz,  saying  he  has  got  away  from  six  weeks 
of  terror,  by  airplane,  from  Madrid,  and  explaining  that  the 
report  of  his  being  on  the  government  side  was  inaccurate. 
He  had  (in  order  to  help  save  Ortega  y  Gasset's  life)  joined 
in  a  verbal  declaration  that  he  was  not  concerned  in  the  in- 
surrection (he  calls  it  the  movement)  but  without  condemn- 
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ing  Fascism.  This  had  been  turned  by  the  radio  and  press 
(e.g.  the  London  Times)  into  the  false  news  that  I  had  been 
surprised  to  hear. 

By  the  end  of  September,  Santayana  was  "home"  in  Rome 
again.  He  had  been  irritated  during  his  last  week  at  Glion 
by  a  young  Frenchman  who  was  writing  a  "these"  on  the 
Realms  of  Being.  As  the  budding  professor  was  going  to 
England  for  a  while,  Santayana  had  asked  me  to  make  a  point 
of  seeing  him  and  helping  in  any  way  I  could.  But  he  warned 
me  in  a  letter  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  what  I  might  expect 
to  find. 

Don't  be  troubled  about  [X]  and  his  intervention.  I  thor- 
oughly dislike  him;  he  isn't  really  appreciative,  as  Edman 
is,  but  he  has  me  for  the  subject  of  his  Doctor's  these,  which 
is  an  honour,  and  he  went  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
coming  to  Glion  to  see  me.  I  found  at  once  that  he  is  at  sea 
about  essences,  finding  a  mystery  in  the  unanimity  with 
which  things  go  and  agree  with  their  essences!  Hopeless. 
...  I  was  tired  that  day  ( it  was  two  days  before  I  started ) 
with  a  long  talk  we  had  had  (in  French)  after  lunch  sitting 
on  the  terrace:  an  unsatisfactory  irritating  talk.  He  has  not 
replied  to  my  last  letter.  Perhaps  he  is  mortally  offended 
and  we  may  never  hear  from  him  again.  Hurrah! 

I  was  anxious  to  help  with  The  Realm  of  Truth,  and  as 
there  had  been  a  considerable  devaluation  in  the  lira,  I 
suggested  that  I  might  join  him  in  Rome.  He  answered  on 
October  11: 

It  occurred  to  me  too,  at  once,  that,  with  the  new  value 
for  the  lira,  it  would  be  easier  for  us  to  square  our  accounts 
in  Italy.  You  can  come  whenever  you  like  and  stay  at  the 
Bristol  or  elsewhere,  as  you  prefer.  ...  It  was  altogether 
pleasant  to  see  you  last  summer  in  Paris;  but  Paris  no  longer 
attracts  me.  Besides,  there  was  too  much  Strong.  I  want  to 
keep  up  single  pleasant  relations  with  him  to  the  end;  but 
for  this  purpose  it  is  better  to  avoid  frequent  meetings  or 
discussions.  You  and  I  talked  too  much  about  him,  and  too 
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unkindly.  Better  let  all  that  sleep.  He  is  much  gratified  that 
Macmillan has  instantly  and  (apparently)  joyfully  agreed  to 
publish  his  new  book.4 

One  more  chapter,  on  "Moral  Truth"  is  finished,  and  I 
have  begun  on  the  important  subject  of  the  relations  of  truth 
with  time;  "eternal"  truths,  truths  of  futures,  logical  prede- 
termination, etc.  This  may  make  one  chapter  or  several,  and 
much  satisfactory  stuff  is  on  hand  in  old  manuscripts.  I  will 
try  and  keep  the  argument  sober  and  stern,  as  I  see  you  like 
strong  meat  on  this  subject.  There  is  a  certain  pleasure  and 
excitement  in  being  ultra-critical  and  modern,  while  remain- 
ing perfectly  orthodox.  It  is  a  novelty;  and  possibly  this  vol- 
ume may  secure  more  public  attention  and  respect  than  the 
academic  crowd  has  as  yet  vouchsafed  me.  It  would  be  a 
surprise,  and  not  what  I  have  in  mind  in  writing:  but  so  was 
the  success  of  the  novel. . . .  The  Murchie's5  are  coming  to 
tea  on  the  21st.  The  new  American  ambassador6  is  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  but  not  a  special  friend,  and  so  far  I  haven't 
heard  from  him.  If  he  does  ask  me  to  something,  shall  I  in- 
vite him  to  tea  and  give  him  a  stale  biscuit? 

Scribner's  had  been  so  impressed  with  the  success  of  The 
Last  Puritan,  and  Santay ana's  place  in  the  world  of  letters, 
that  under  the  instigation  of  John  Hall  Wheelock  they  had 
decided  to  bring  out  a  handsome  de  luxe  edition  of  all  his 
works.  Santayana  had  suggested  that  it  should  be  called  the 
Triton  edition,  after  Bernini's  fountain  in  the  Piazza  Barberini 
where  he  had  lived  for  so  many  winters.  Early  in  November 
I  received  my  first  two  complimentary  volumes,  and  I  wrote 
at  once,  thanking  my  old  friend  and  expressing  my  opinions 
about  the  appearance  of  the  books.  He  answered  in  due 
course  (November  25),  and  perhaps  his  letter  is  worth 
publishing  in  full  as  an  indication  of  his  taste  in  such  matters. 

The  Triton  arrived  two  or  three  days  ago.  I  agree  with 
what  you  say  about  it,  and  in  many  ways  feel  relieved  and 

*  A  Creed  for  Sceptics. 

5  Guy  Murchie  was  an  old  Harvard  friend. 

fl  A.  B.  Houghton,  another  old  Harvard  friend. 
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content.  They  have  avoided  all  splurge  and  vulgarity.  The 
fancy  name  of  Triton  Edition  is  itself  inconspicuous,  and  the 
cameo  of  the  Triton  small  and  distinguished.  The  title  page 
and  Andersen's  drawing7  opposite  I  like  extremely:  they 
have  managed  the  thing  to  perfection.  Then  I  found  that  the 
first  volume  though  rather  heavy  to  hold  ( I  can't  read  a  book 
layed  flat  on  the  table)  tempts  the  eye,  and  keeps  one  read- 
ing. That  must  mean  the  functional  perfection  of  paper, 
type,  and  arrangement  of  the  page.  But  here  I  came  upon 
something  that  perhaps  points  to  another  trait  of  the  artist- 
publisher.  My  marginal  headings  are  printed  in  large  type 
across  the  page  at  the  top  of  each  paragraph.  This  suggests 
something  which  my  writing  is  not.  The  paragraphs  are  only 
divisions  in  one  discourse:  they  are  not  answers  to  stated 
questions  or  separate  compositions.  Probably  this  new  ar- 
rangement will  help  the  reader  in  that  he  will  be  satisfied  to 
begin  anywhere  and  read  a  pargaraph:  and  that  I  believe  is 
the  way  in  which  my  style,  if  not  my  doctrines,  may  be  best 
approached.  But  on  the  whole  the  change  is  a  perversion, 
and  marginal  notes  are  an  old  device  which  has  a  special 
relish  of  its  own.  And  now  another  symptomatic  thing.  The 
binding,  for  a  10  dollar  volume,  is  most  modest.  Except  for 
the  gilded  Triton,  it  might  be  taken  for  a  temporary  cover  to 
a  sewn  volume,  as  yet  unbound.  The  label  is  very  nice — 
parchment,  I  suppose, — but  it  seems  to  imitate  paper.  And 
the  very  dark  blue  sides  and  the  very  soft  grey  back — is  that 
a  fashion  or  a  caprice?  I  seem  to  smell  a  rat  here:  the  terror 
of  not  being  in  perfect  taste.  Mincing,  apologising  conscious- 
ness that  one  might  go  wrong.  Now  an  edition  de  luxe  should 
be  gayer  and  bolder  than  that.  Never  mind  a  questionable 
flourish  here  and  there,  but  have  verve,  have  go,  dare  to  be 
lavish.  In  that  way,  I  like  Pierre  la  Rose's  edition  of  Lucifer 
better  than  this  one.  He  plunged.  In  the  Renaissance  books 
could  be  magnificent.  This  is  only  perfectly  neat,  come  from 
the  best  tailor  and  the  best  barber,  and  most  anxious  to  look 
like  a  gendeman.  But  I  repeat  that  I  like  it  extremely  in  its 

7  Andreas  Andersen,  who  sketched  Santayana's  favorite  portrait  of  himself 
as  an  undergraduate  at  Harvard. 
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way,  and  think  they  have  made,  in  their  own  style,  a  perfect 
success  of  it. 

We  finally  decided  that,  despite  the  devaluation  of  the 
lira,  I  was  to  pass  the  winter  in  Bournemouth  and  then  join 
Santayana  in  Rome  in  the  early  spring  for  a  long  visit.  About 
the  same  time  Santayana  had  heard  from  a  young  American 
at  Oxford — Christopher  Janus — about  a  little  club  the  latter 
had  formed  at  Wadham  devoted  to  his  philosophy,  and  it 
had  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing  for  me  to 
go  to  Oxford.  December  26: 

Here  is  your  New  Year's  present  for  the  striped  clothes, 
which  I  hope  will  be  appropriately  elderly  now  that  you 
have  entered  the  middle  ages,  or  il  mezzo  del  cammin  di 
nostra  vita.  I  will  send  you  another  £10  for  your  Oxford 
trip,  if  it  is  decided  upon.  Janus  and  his  friend  will  be  here 
about  Jan.  12th  and  after  I  have  seen  the  cut  of  their  jib,  if 
this  is  all  right,  I  will  suggest  that  they  invite  you  to  address 
their  club.  February,  just  before  you  come  to  Rome  and  have 
already  pulled  up  your  stakes  at  Bournemouth,  I  should 
think  would  be  a  good  time.  You  don't  go  to  Oxford  for  the 
interest  of  the  place — you  have  so  little  for  such  things — but 
for  philosophy  pure  and  simple  .  .  . 

I  haven't  yet  received  vols.  Ill  &  IV  of  the  Triton  Edition 
. . .  But  I  have  the  German  translation  of  The  Last  Puritan . . . 
and  also  a  Swedish  translation  ...  It  is  fundamentally  like 
German,  and  if  one  had  mastered  articles  and  pronouns,  and 
the  verbs  to  have  and  to  be,  it  might  be  easy  to  make  the 
stuff  out.  Curious,  isn't  it,  that  the  Nordics  should  appreciate 
this  book.  I  think  they  take  it  as  a  document  for  studying 
American  life.  The  German  translation  announces  that  it  is 
made  (by  two  ladies)  aus  dem  Amerikanischen.  Ah!  My 
beautiful  Received  English  wasted! 
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To  realise  that  man  is  an  imaginative  animal,  that  his 
ideas  are  biological  products,  that  his  genius  and  hap- 
piness are  momentary  harmonies  reached  between  his 
organism  and  the  world.  I  still  think  that  is  right  .  .  . 


Early  in  January  I  wrote  Santayana  that  I  was  rereading 
The  Life  of  Reason  in  order  to  get  a  fresh  start  on  my 
book,  as  I  felt  badly  bogged  down  on  certain  issues.  He 
replied  on  the  twenty-fifth  with  some  general  observations  on 
his  earlier  work  that  are  of  considerable  interest: 

In  saying  Taine,  you  show  great  perception.  I  first  came 
upon  Taine  in  my  sophomore  year  when  we  had,  under  Wm 
James,  his  De  I'Intelligence  for  a  text  book.  It  was  not  that 
that  had  any  influence  upon  me.  I  hardly  remember  the 
book,  but  vaguely  believe  that  it  treats  of  "ideas"  as  if  they 
were  atoms  or  chemical  elements  that  got  shaken  up  and 
clustered  together  in  the  brain.  But  afterward — still,  I  think, 
in  my  undergraduate  days — I  came  upon  his  books  on  Art 
in  Greece,  Art  in  the  Renaissance,  and  afterwards,  what  is 
really  splendid,  his  Ancien  Regime.  If  you  join  that  with 
Balzac,  for  the  Restauration,  you  get  precisely  the  method 
and  the  ideal  of  description  that  loomed  before  me  when  I 
wrote  The  Life  of  Reason.  To  see  thoughts  and  institutions 
of  men  in  their  natural  historical  and  psychological  back- 
ground. To  realise  that  man  is  an  imaginative  animal,  that 
his  ideas  are  biological  products,  that  his  genius  and  happi- 
ness are  momentary  harmonies  reached  between  his  organ- 
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ism  and  the  world.  I  still  think  that  is  right,  and  shouldn't 
call  the  presupposition  of  The  Life  of  Reason  superficial: 
but  the  style  is,  often,  verbose  and  academic,  satisfied  with 
stock  concepts — "experience,"  "ideals,"  etc.,  and  I  move  too 
much  on  the  plane  of  reported  opinions  or  imagined  feel- 
ings without  the  actual  documents  sufficiently  in  mind.  Of 
course,  I  was  more  ignorant  and  my  thoughts  less  thor- 
oughly digested  than  they  are  now.  Your  preference  for  my 
later  books  shows  that  you  like  red  meat. 

When  you  say  Spinoza,  however,  besides  being  too  flatter- 
ing, the  comparison  is  not  biographically  so  true.  My  Spinoz- 
ism  is  in  The  Life  of  Reason,  less  obviously,  perhaps,  yet 
more  dominantly,  than  in  Realms  of  Being.  These,  as  you 
know,  are  not  at  all  like  Spinoza's  attributes.  They  are  not 
aspects  or  forms  of  the  same  reality,  absolutely  parallel  and 
coextensive.  My  realms  are  layers:  more  as  in  Plotinus;  and 
my  moral  or  "spiritual"  philosophy  is  again  less  Spinozistic 
than  in  the  humanistic  period.  Spinoza's  moral  sentiments 
were  plebeian,  Dutch,  and  Jewish:  perfectly  happy  in  his 
corner,  polishing  his  lenses,  and  saying,  Great  is  Allah.  No 
art,  no  high  politics,  no  sympathy  with  greatness,  no  under- 
standing of  courage  or  of  despair. 

Definitely,  no  Janus,  but  instead,  oh,  surprise!  STRONG! 
A  telegram  on  Thursday  evening  ordering  me  to  come  to  see 
him  the  next  day  at  the  Minerva.  Pleasant  interview.  Tired 
of  Cannes:  days  and  days  sitting  in  the  same  room,  sick  of 
reading.  Never  going  there  again!  Margaret  and  George 
here  with  the  children.  Thought  he  would  pay  them  a  visit, 
and  then  return  home.  Reconciled  to  Italy.  Has  double  the 
income  of  last  year,  and  is  going  to  order  Dino  to  keep  the 
furnace  at  full  blast.  Tutti  contenti. 

Paulo  maiora  canamus. 

(Do  you  catch  that?  Stock  Virgil  quotation:  "Let  us  sing 
higher  things  for  a  little  while."  9  words  for  3. ) 

Before  leaving  England  with  M.,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
get  some  of  the  last  chapters  of  The  Realm  of  Truth  typed 
in  London.  Everything  would  then  be  ready  for  a  final  revi- 
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sion  in  Rome.  Apart  from  the  necessity  of  having  at  least  two 
copies  for  our  work,  Santayana  had  come  to  feel  that  there 
was  something  objective  about  a  typewriter — it  was  one  of 
his  rare  concessions  to  the  amenities  of  science.  But  I  cannot 
imagine  him  composing  on  a  machine — let  alone  employing 
a  pretty  shorthand  typist.  On  February  9,  I  received  a  brief 
report  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Rome: 

It  was  very  nice  of  you  to  remember  my  nervousness 
when  a  manuscript  is  in  the  post  and  to  telegraph  that  you 
had  received  it.  I  am  already  deep  in  the  chapter  on  Denials 
of  Truth,  which  is  the  last,  except  a  short  final  one  Beyond 
Truth  to  connect  with  the  R.  of  Spirit.  I  count  on  finishing 
the  whole  this  winter. 

Strong  is  staying  on,  hoping  to  see  you  before  he  leaves 
Rome.  I  haven't  seen  him  much  because  I  have  had  a  mild 
but  persistent  attack  of  my  bronchial  catarrh;  it  now  seems 
to  be  passing  off,  but  I  only  go  to  join  Strong  at  the  Aragno 
when  I  feel  like  it,  and  only  for  coffee  after  lunch,  so  that 
the  prolonged  visit  doesn't  disturb  me  very  much.  He  has 
shown  me  the  review  of  his  book  in  the  Times  Literary 
Supplement.  After  what  you  had  written  I  was  rather  dis- 
appointed in  it.  Strong  is  not,  apparentiy,  particularly 
pleased.  The  reviewer  is  respectful,  but  why?  Because  he 
likes  S's  post-religious  tone,  and  perhaps  the  poems!  He 
feels  that  S.  is  the  right  sort  of  philosopher,  only  gone 
wrong  technically;  because  the  reviewer  evidently  is  a  theist 
and  idealist,  perhaps  a  Scottish  professor.  And  he  makes  two 
mistakes  in  transcribing  the  French.  No:  it  is  an  insincere, 
fawning,  bitter-sweet  review,  and  while  diplomatically  com- 
plimentary, neither  a  sympathetic  presentation  of  Strong's 
view  nor  a  clear  criticism  of  it.  Other  reviews  will  probably 
be  better  in  both  respects. 

I  had  not  informed  Santayana  that  M.  was  coming  with 
me,  so  when  we  arrived  in  Rome  toward  the  end  of  the 
month,  I  went  to  live  with  him  at  his  old  hotel  on  the  Piazza 
Barberini,  while  M.  put  up  at  a  modest  pension  in  the  nearby 
Via  Sistina.  My  plan  was  to  choose  the  right  moment  to  let 
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Santayana  know  that  she  was  available  and  then  arrange,  if 
possible,  a  meeting  between  them.  The  occasion  for  this 
arose  rather  sooner  than  I  had  anticipated. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival  in  Rome  I  developed  an  ab- 
scess on  one  of  my  controversial  tonsils  and  was  confined  to 
bed  for  ten  days.  Toward  the  end  I  became  very  bored  with 
everything,  and  the  manager  of  the  hotel  allowed  M.  to  visit 
me  in  the  afternoon  and  do  her  knitting  while  I  dozed  or 
listened  to  her  glowing  impressions  of  Rome.  We  were  talking 
together  over  tea  one  day  when  a  knock  came  at  the  door 
and  Santayana  entered  quietly  in  his  dressing  gown.  His  visit 
was  unexpected,  as  he  had  established  the  habit  of  seeing  me 
around  noon  before  he  went  out  to  luncheon.  He  paused  for  a 
moment  and  then  apologized  for  interrupting  our  conversa- 
tion. I  asked  him  to  sit  down  and  said  simply: 

"This  is  the  lady  I  have  told  you  about  for  several  years. 
She  is  in  Rome  for  the  first  time  and  enjoying  everything 
hugely." 

Santayana  could  not  have  been  more  natural  or  sympa- 
thetic. He  stayed  for  at  least  an  hour  and  entertained  us  with 
reminiscences  of  Spain — especially,  I  recall,  of  a  cousin  of 
his  father's,  Don  Nicolas  Zabalgoitia,  who  was  a  canon  in  the 
cathedral  at  Tarragona.  I  was  delighted  to  have  Santayana 
meet  M.,  and  in  retrospect  it  seems  to  me  that  their  introduc- 
tion could  not  have  occurred  more  naturally  or  spontaneously. 

After  I  had  recovered  from  my  setback,  I  enjoyed  a  most 
happy  period  in  Rome.  Christopher  Janus  finally  turned  up, 
and  Santayana  was  naturally  interested  to  hear  the  latest 
news  about  Oxford  and  the  little  club  devoted  to  his  philoso- 
phy at  Wadham.  The  three  of  us  had  luncheon  together  at 
various  restaurants  selected  for  the  fine  views  they  afforded 
as  well  as  the  exciting  possibilities  of  an  extensive  menu.  I 
owe  to  "Chris"  the  only  photograph  I  ever  had  taken  with 
Santayana.  It  was  in  front  of  the  famous  old  Fagiano  in  the 
Piazza  Colonna  where  we  had  lunched  one  day.  How  happy 
and  portly  my  old  Master  looks  in  the  bright  April  sunshine! 
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The  final  revision  of  Truth  was  effected  quite  smoothly, 
and  late  in  April  we  dispatched  the  manuscript  by  registered 
post  to  Constable's  in  London.  During  the  rest  of  my  stay  in 
Rome,  Santayana  seldom  spoke  to  me  about  M.  or  her  move- 
ments; he  never  asked  me  how  often  I  saw  her  or  how  long 
she  intended  to  stay.  But  toward  the  end  of  April  he  planned 
to  invite  us  both  to  the  opera  one  Sunday  afternoon  to  hear 
Gigli  in  Aida.  After  going  so  far  as  to  purchase  three  tickets 
in  his  favorite  fourth  row,  he  backed  out  at  the  last  moment 
and  gave  his  seat  to  another  young  American,  Irving  Lunger, 
who  had  come  to  Rome  some  time  after  Janus  had  left.  Per- 
haps Santayana  had  decided  that  it  was  better  not  to  encour- 
age too  early — or  to  countenance  officially  just  then — an 
ambiguous  situation  that  was  to  be  resolved  somewhat  later 
by  a  smiling  Swiss  mayor  in  a  civil  ceremony. 

Early  in  May,  I  left  for  Florence  where  I  saw  Strong  nearly 
every  day  for  a  month.  Of  course  we  "talked  shop"  (epis- 
temology)  from  time  to  time,  and  then  one  sunny  day  he 
saw  his  way  to  a  sudden  disclosure  of  his  project  of  establish- 
ing some  kind  of  fund  for  philosophical  fellowships  after  his 
death.  He  laid  his  hand  on  mine  and  said  simply: 

"Cory,  I  want  you  to  know  that  you  are  precisely  the  kind 
of  person  I  have  most  in  mind  as  being  suitable  for  such  a 
benefit."  That  evening  I  wrote  Santayana  a  long  letter  and 
told  him  of  the  definite  crack  in  the  ice  of  Strong's  reticence. 
In  his  reply  (May  12)  he  expresses  his  own  satisfaction  at 
hearing  my  report: 

It  is  a  relief  that  S.  should  have  explained  the  mystery  of 
the  proposed  Fellowship.  I  shan't  have,  in  the  future,  to 
skirt  the  abyss  of  revealing  a  profound  secret  and  betraying 
a  trust  imposed  on  me  in  better  days.  .  .  . 

The  MS  of  Truth  arrived  safely  and  is  in  the  printer's 
hands,  but  Kyllmann1  wrote  only  a  brief  note,  and  I  don  t 
know  what  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  American 
issue. 

1  Otto  Kyllmann,  who  was  then  director  of  Constable's  in  London. 
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I  am  reading  Emerson  with  pleasure.  Apart  from  a  few 
oddities,  his  English  is  good  and  there  are  flashes  of  intuition 
and  eloquence.  I  also  feel  that  the  skeleton  of  his  philosophy 
is  discernible,  in  spite  of  a  hopeless  inconsecutiveness  and 
literary  freedom  on  the  surface.  He  is  still  a  fanatic  at  bot- 
tom, a  radical  individualist,  with  a  sort  of  theism  in  the  back- 
ground, to  the  effect  that  the  individual  must  be  after  God's 
or  Emerson's  heart,  or  be  damned.  I  have  read  his  English 
Traits,  and  see  he  admires  England  (as  my  father  did)  for 
being  successful  materially,  but  has  no  love  for  what  is 
lovely  there.  Emerson  is  not  really  free,  but  is  a  cruel  physi- 
cal Platonist. 

I  am  also  reading  (in  a  book  shockingly  ill- written  yet 
interesting)  about  Poe.2  In  the  morning  I  work  without 
hurrying  on  Dom.  ir  P'rs.  Also  think  at  odd  moments  about 
the  R.  of  S. 

Early  in  June,  I  left  for  Rapallo,  and  on  June  9, 1  had  a  brief 
note  from  Santayana  saying  that  he  was  preparing  to  leave 
Rome: 

I  am  going,  as  in  other  years,  by  night  to  Venice,  stop- 
ping there  for  two  days,  and  then  ...  by  motorbus  to  Cor- 
tina. ...  I  have  ordered  from  Blackwell  several  solid  books 
about  politics  ( including  Aristode ) ....  I  have  packed  my 
books,  six  cases,  without  fatigue  .  .  .  and  I  have  arranged 
so  that  next  year  two  of  the  cases  needn't  be  opened  at  all 
.  .  .  but  Weinberg  shall  be  preserved  for  whenever  you 
require  that  vintage  (Schoolmaster's  pun  on  Weinberg  = 
Vineyard ) . 

In  Rapallo  I  found  Ezra  Pound  at  the  same  cafe,  and  I 
came  to  know  him  quite  well.  He  was  kind  enough  to  inspect 
some  of  my  poems,  and  I  have  kept  a  few  sonnets,  in  the 
Petrarchan  rhyme  scheme,  mutilated  by  his  well-intentioned 
bold  crayon  and  transformed  into  something  more  "imagis- 
tic"  in  pattern.  I  was  horrified  at  first,  but  Ezra  assured  me 
that  he  used  to  compose  a  sonnet  before  breakfast  every 

2  Hervey  Allen,  Israfel:  The  Life  and  Times  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 
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morning  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about.  As  usual 
I  wrote  about  all  these  things  to  Santayana,  and  on  June  21 
I  heard  from  him  at  Cortina. 

Capital  that  you  should  have  come  to  know  so  character- 
istic a  man  as  Ezra  Pound.  Will  you  tell  me,  or  can  you 
draw  from  him,  how  he  connects  his  sympathy  with  Eliot 
and  with  Mussolini  with  his  otherwise  extreme  romantic 
anarchism? 

Strong  writes  (in  answer  to  a  letter  of  mine  on  the  sub- 
ject) that  the  newspapers  have  given  a  false  view  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  will,  that  Margaret  is  disappointed,  and  that 
what  she  is  to  receive  is  to  be  determined  by  a  committee 
of  which  her  uncle  is  the  leading  member:  so  that  it  seems 
she  is  more  dependent  on  "John  D.  Jr."  than  ever,  although 
I  should  suppose  in  any  case  she  must  receive  some  addi- 
tion to  her  income. 

My  journey  had  uncomfortable  features:  it  rained  hard  in 
Venice.  .  .  .  The  motorbus  coming  here  was  absolutely  full 
up,  complet,  and  I  was  so  squeezed  next  to  another  fat  old 
man  that  I  had  to  have  my  clothes  pressed,  something  which 
as  you  know  I  don't  ordinarily  do.  However,  the  weather 
that  day  was  lovely,  and  the  'bus  was  able  to  pull  us  up  the 
steep  hills  on  good  time. 

Here  I  am  tolerably  well  settled,  have  an  electric  stove 
in  case  of  cold  weather,  and  a  pleasant  enough  outlook.  My 
books  from  Blackwell's  have  arrived  and  I  am  in  harness, 
working  on  Dom.  ir  P'rs;  but  nothing  prevents  me  from 
thinking  or  writing  about  Spirit  if  the  Spirit  itself  should 
prompt.  I  have  also  brought  from  Rome  The  Marble  Faun 
and  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  cut  up  for  the  pocket, 
to  read  when  I  have  my  coffee  or  tea  in  the  town.  Have 
nearly  finished  the  first,  and  am  disappointed.  Hawthorne 
has  moments  of  dramatic  intuition.  There  is  a  scene  at  the 
Capuchins'  in  Rome  which  I  wish  Shakespeare  had  written 
and  not  Hawthorne;  but  his  mind  in  general  is  weak  and 
helplessly  secondary:  more  a  slave  of  his  time  than  Poe. 

In  talking  to  Pound  about  philosophy,  I  am  afraid  that  my 
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enthusiasm  for  Santayana  must  have  become  contagious,  if 
we  are  to  read  between  the  lines  of  his  next  (July  1)  letter: 

For  heaven's  sake,  dear  Cory,  do  stop  Ezra  Pound  from 
sending  me  his  book.  Tell  him  that  I  have  no  sense  for  true 
poetry,  admire  (and  wretchedly  imitate)  only  the  putrid 
Petrarch  and  the  miserable  Milton;  that  I  don't  care  for 
books,  hardly  have  any,  and  would  immediately  send  off 
his  precious  volume  to  the  Harvard  Library  or  to  some 
other  cesspool  of  infamy.  That  is,  if  he  made  me  a  present 
of  it.  If  he  sent  it  only  for  me  to  look  at  and  return,  I  would 
return  it  unopened;  because  I  abhor  all  connection  with 
important  and  distinguished  people,  and  refuse  to  see  abso- 
lutely anyone  except  some  occasional  stray  student  or  gen- 
teel old  lady  from  Boston. 

By  July  20,  he  was  in  Cortina. 

I  have  asked  for  a  second  proof  of  the  R.  of  T.  and  have 
already  noted  three  or  four  small  corrections  which  I  should 
like  to  add  to  those  made  in  the  first  proof.  When  I  read  too 
much  at  a  time,  I  don't  like  this  book,  or  any  of  my  books. 
They  are  fatiguing:  as  a  German  critic  has  said  (in  a  his- 
tory of  American  philosophy  in  which  I  fill  up  a  lot  of 
space  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  Profs,  going  to  Paris)3 
everything  in  my  books  is  equally  important  and  equally 
unimportant:  so  that  they  are  tiresome.  But  (this  is  my 
addition)  they  are  capital  when  you  pick  up  a  volume  after 
a  long  time,  and  read  a  page  or  two.  This  is  because  my 
mind  (though  not  my  speech)  is  poetical:  I  am  thinking 
afresh  my  old  thoughts  at  every  step:  so  that  I  neither 
lapse  nor  advance.  You  may  say  that  I  now  lapse  rather 
often  through  senility:  but  even  that  is  rambling  and  repe- 
tition, rather  than  feebleness  of  thought:  at  least  in  most 
cases. — I  have  some  hopes  that  this  book  may  make  some 
impression  on  those  who  have  not  read  me  before. 

Santayana  had  added  that  he  was  short  of  reading  matter 

3Strong  had  asked  me  to  stop  off  in  Paris  on  my  way  home  to  England,  as 
he  wished  me  to  attend  the  International  Philosophical  Congress  taking 
place  there  in  August. 
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in  Cortina  and  asked  me  to  shop  around  in  Paris  and  see  if  I 
could  find  him  "any  interesting  new  book,  novel  or  other." 
Apparently  I  managed  to  find  him  something  of  passing  in- 
terest, for  I  received  the  following  on  August  14: 

And  So — Victoria  has  absorbed  most  of  my  time  during 
the  last  week.  I  am  a  child  at  reading  novels,  and  live  in 
their  world.  It  has  been  perhaps  a  waste  of  attention,  but 
we  will  call  it  a  suitable  August  holiday.  As  a  whole,  I  think 
the  book  trash,  with  all  those  fights  and  escapes  and  villians 
always  turning  up  from  the  wings  at  the  critical  moments: 
but  I  very  much  enjoyed  the  pictures  of  life,  dresses,  furni- 
ture, inns,  and  palaces  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  How  very 
much  more  interesting  and  varied  the  world  was  then,  and 
had  been  for  a  thousand  years,  than  it  has  become  now  with 
"modern  improvements."  And  the  minor  characters — for  in- 
stance the  schoolmaster  and  kitchenmaid,  sic  visum  veneri 
— amused  me  very  much,  while  Setou  is  a  Don  Quixote  with 
money.  My  father  would  have  been  like  that  if  he  had  had 
money.  I  liked  the  German  part  especially,  except  for  the 
last  episode.  Perhaps  the  author  may  write  a  pleasanter  book 
some  day,  if  he  drops  his  political  bias  and  is  simply  descrip- 
tive. I  wonder  if  this  book  was  meant  for  a  vindication  of 
the  Duke  of  Windsor's  marriage? 

I  have  been  very  well  and  comfortable  here  .  .  .  and  I  may 
return  again  next  summer,  as  I  don't  know  of  another  place 
that  would  be  nicer  for  my  purposes.  As  yet,  I  don't  notice 
any  unpleasant  signs  of  being  too  old  to  get  about  quietly 
by  myself.  .  .  .  My  room  is  quiet,  with  a  good  view  of  the 
town  and  the  mountains.  My  writing,  however,  has  not  made 
much  progress.  I  mean  to  make  a  formal  beginning  of  the 
R.  of  S.  when  I  return  to  Rome. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Santayana  started  to  work  "formally" 
on  The  Realm  of  Spirit  before  he  left  Cortina.  In  his  next 
brief  letter  of  the  twenty-eighth — after  writing  that  "Profes- 
sor Conger  of  Minneapolis  has  come  up  from  Venice  for  a  day 
expressly  to  see  me" — he  says: 

A  voluminous  work  on  Leopardi  .  .  .  has  set  me  going  on 
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the  R.  of  S.  about  "the  world"  and  how  far  it  is  an  enemy  of 
the  Spirit.  The  subject  really  merges  into  Dom.  &  P  rs,  since 
one  of  these  is  precisely  "the  world,"  in  the  bad  sense,  when 
instrumentalities  become  dominant  and  take  the  bit  in  their 
teeth. 

When  I  returned  to  England,  I  decided  to  take  up  golf, 
and  as  usual  I  wrote  to  Santayana  about  my  new  preoccupa- 
tion. But  I  hardly  anticipated  the  elevation  of  commentary 
that  informed  his  letter  of  September  4: 

That  thinking  about  theory  spoils  your  play  at  golf  or 
billiards  doesn't  illustrate  any  trespassing  of  the  spirit  upon 
the  world.  It  is  precisely  an  instance  of  "distraction,"  which 
I  am  now  thinking  of  dividing  into  the  snares  laid  for  the 
spirit  by  "the  world,"  "the  flesh,"  and  "the  devil."  Self- 
consciousness,  fussiness,  scruples,  effort,  etc.,  are  signs  of 
imperfect  organisation  in  the  psyche:  she  has  to  try  hard, 
hesitates,  interferes  with  herself,  and  misses.  All  this  is 
slavery  and  distraction  for  the  spirit.  Spirit  appears  at  golf 
or  billiards,  not  by  inopportunely  thinking  of  what  you 
ought  to  do,  but  in  feeling  fit,  having  a  premonition  of  a 
happy  stroke,  and  then  the  happy  perception  of  the  thing 
done.  Spirit  is  not  a  power,  it  cannot  interfere  with  any- 
thing; and  it  can  be  distracted  and  interfered  with  by  the 
world  not  materially,  since  spirit  is  immaterial,  but  only  by 
having  its  basis  in  the  psyche  disturbed  and  inhibited: 
which  is  just  what  happens  when  we  are  rattled.  You  will 
see  eventually  (I  hope)  that  what  I  mean  by  "the  world"  is 
the  substitution  of  means  for  ends  in  living,  the  pressure  of 
custom,  ambition,  conceit,  pedantry,  pride,  and  all  the  other 
unhappy  things  that  drive  us  to  profitless  labour.  Your  pre- 
occupation with  theory,  and  with  winning  prizes  or  distinc- 
tion at  games,  is  due  to  the  world,  not  to  the  spirit.  Spirit 
only  comes  in  by  feeling  troubled,  by  caring  when  it  need 
not  have  cared.  The  free  and  happy  art  of  the  thing  is  what 
would  evoke  spirit  spontaneously  and  perfectly,  as  far  as 
that  psychic  faculty  could  evoke  it. 

Of  course  I  agree  with  what  you  say  about  the  health  of 
the  psyche  not  being  based  on  any  intellectual  prescription: 
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the  intellect  is  itself  a  psychic  faculty,  a  mass  of  conditioned 
reflexes  organised  to  meet  the  world,  and  yielding  to  the 
spirit  some  knowledge  of  the  truth.  This  latter  is  not,  in  my 
view,  "ancillary"  to  physical  life,  but  it  is  of  course  depend- 
ent on  physical  life;  and  the  aptitudes  for  action,  which 
such  intelligence  comes  from  and  is  the  sum  of,  limit  its 
extent  and  limit  the  occasions  when  it  can  conveniently 
come  forward. 

A  brief  note  followed  on  September  9: 

I  am  sending  you  an  article  by  Sidney  Hook — he  sent  me 
two  copies  by  mistake — which  I  think  admirable.  The  sub- 
ject may  not  interest  you;  yet  you  must  be  hearing  Marxist 
talk  everywhere, — how  full  Scrutiny  is  of  it! — and  a  few 
guide-posts  from  a  man  who  .  .  .  has  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  documents  and  an  honest  mind,  might  be  useful  for 
you.  I  leave  Monday  for  Rome. 

An  essay  of  mine  had  been  published  late  in  September 
in  the  Journal  of  Philosophy,  and  I  immediately  sent  a  copy 
to  Santayana,  who  replied  on  October  7: 

I  have  read  your  article  twice,  at  an  interval  of  a  week 
or  more,  and  think  it  very  good,  especially  towards  the  end 
and  at  a  second  reading.  Perhaps  for  the  book  you  might 
chasten  the  style  in  one  or  two  places,  without  spoiling  the 
vivacity  and  sporting  spirit  that  make  a  strong  impression  of 
soundness  on  the  reader,  such  as  only  hard  hitters  like 
Hobbes  can  produce:  a  relief  from  the  finicky  superior  sar- 
castic air  with  which  British  critics  will  say  something  silly. 
I  hope  in  your  book  you  will  develop  the  fundamental 
point,  strangely  neglected  by  us  all,  which  you  make  at  the 
end  about  the  insincerity  of  positing  the  truth  as  false  ( as  I 
call  it  in  my  new  book)  or  material  objects  as  non-existent. 
The  thing  comes  from  substituting  analysis  (and  usually  a 
very  sketchy  analysis )  for  the  thing  analysed.  But  the  terms 
of  an  analysis  are  only  essences,  out  of  which  existence  can 
never  be  composed:  so  that  objects  are  emptied  by  such 
mock  analysis  of  their  substance,  and  mind  is  emptied  of  its 
movement,  passion,  and  intent. 
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I  shall  say  all  this  in  a  certain  way  in  the  R.  of  S.,  but  you 
can  put  it  in  terms  more  suitable  for  current  discussion. 

I  didn't  feel,  even  at  first  blush,  that  you  over-emphasised 
sensuous  images.  In  fact,  in  my  own  mind  (because  bad 
eye-sight  doesn't  imply  a  bad  visual  imagination)  I  made 
your  billiard-table  even  more  graphic.  The  green  was  a 
clear  lozenge,  brilliantly  lighted,  and  framed  in  a  dark  brown 
wooden  border,  well  varnished:  and  I  could  even  see  the 
yellow  lines,  one  thicker  than  the  other,  running  near  the 
edge,  as  a  decoration.  No  harm  in  heaping  up  all  these  visi- 
ble details,  and  saying  the  table  has  them.  It  has;  and  the 
fact  that  it  has  them  only  potentially  and  relatively  to  the 
human  eye  is  no  more  inconsistent  with  having  them  than 
being  green  is  inconsistent  with  been  [sic]  green  in  the  dark. 
If  the  lights  were  turned  off,  the  baize  would  not  cease  to  be 
green  baize  or  become  red  or  yellow:  it  would  preserve  its 
greenness  as  matter  may,  by  preserving  the  determinant 
properties  of  what  looks  green  under  the  proper  conditions. 

I  also  think  that  your  account  of  the  feeling  of  "placing" 
the  object  away  from  the  body  is  satisfactory.  Animal  faith 
is  one  of  the  elements  which  the  analytic  idealists  overlook: 
at  least,  they  ought  to  enumerate  it  among  the  "data"  dis- 
tinguishable in  perception.  Yet  it  is  not  properly  a  datum 
but  a  movement  or  act  of  intelligence,  a  mode  of  spirit  out 
of  which  reflection,  if  it  likes,  may  make  a  "datum"  of  logic 
or  grammar.  In  reality,  it  is  a  living  dart. 

I  did  not  hear  from  him  again  until  November  26,  when  all 
seemed  to  be  going  smoothly  in  Rome. 

It  is  very  nice  that  Eliot  should  ask  you  to  review  the 
R.  of  T.  .  .  .  Strong  who  has  been  here  for  a  month  also 
approves. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  Miss  Tindall,  my  type-writing  lady, 
has  returned  to  Rome?  That  has  encouraged  me  to  put  my 
manuscripts  in  shape,  and  she  has  already  copied  a  lot  of 
Dom.  &  P'rs,  and  the  long  Preface  and  long  Chapter  I  of 
the  R.  of  Spirit.  I  am  today  beginning  the  rewriting  of  Chap- 
ter II  on  the  Distribution  of  Spirit. . . . 

I  send  you  a  Christmas  present  with  your  allowance,  in 
case  you  find  clothes  or  theatres  tempting  in  town. 
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We  live  in  a  fanatical  age,  an  age  of  propaganda,  and 
everybody  wants  the  support  of  the  whole  herd  in 
order  to  be  quite  at  peace  in  his  own  conscience.  I  am 
reading  the  Upanishads,  St.  Augustine's  Confessions, 
and  Spinoza's  Politics,  to  take  the  bad  taste  out  of  my 
mouth. 


When  I  had  left  the  Continent  the  previous  summer, 
the  relations  between  Santayana  and  Strong  had 
seemed  more  or  less  normal  again;  and  a  letter  I  received 
from  Santayana  in  the  new  year  (January  26)  did  not  suggest 
that  anything  untoward  was  impending. 

Strong  turned  up  again  a  week  ago,  and  seems  to  be  look- 
ing forward  to  an  indefinite  stay.  I  see  him  every  day  punc- 
tually from  1.30  to  2.30  p.m.  at  the  Caffe  Aragno,  in  the 
darkest  corner,  looking  towards  the  light,  and  accompanied 
by  hammering  in  one  or  more  directions,  as  the  repairs 
seem  to  become  more  and  more  extensive,  like  progress,  as 
they  proceed.  I  don't  mind,  as  that  is  anyhow  the  time  for 
coffee,  and  S.  is  in  an  amiable  mood.  He  says  his  life  has 
been  a  success;  that  he  has  solved  the  problem  of  body- 
and-mind;  that  he  has  enjoyed  reading  the  foreign  and  clas- 
sical poets  (not  the  English  so  much)  and  that  the  review 
of  his  last  book  in  Mind  is  accurate,  that  it  reports  his  views 
so  that  even  those  who  neglect  the  book  will  be  informed 
about  them,  and  that  by  saying  that  he  would  have  done 
better  to  leave  out  the  "poems"  "of  his  own  composition," 
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the  review  only  confirms  his  conviction  that  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  put  them  in.  They  show  that  he  has  feeling  in  his 
philosophy,  not  only  "unconscious  feeling"  but  suppressed 
religious  feeling  of  the  best  American  brew.  This  last,  as. 
you  surmise,  is  not  expressed  by  me  in  his  ipsissima  verba, 
but  I  think  I  convey  his  sentiments.  The  real  reason  for  this 
roseate  prospect  over  the  desert  of  his  life  and  the  stony 
dryness  of  that  little  review  in  Mind,  is  that  he  has  a  new 
covered  motor,  like  a  bathtub  with  a  lid  to  it,  in  which  he 
can  keep  warm.  The  seats  also  slump  uncompromisingly 
backward,  so  that  he  can't  concentrate  his  entire  weight 
vertically  on  the  tender  south  pole  of  his  person:  and  a  great 
cosmic  philosophical  relief  and  universal  good  will  rise  from 
there  and  permeate  his  thoughts.  Even  I  come  in  now  and 
then  for  a  good  word.  He  referred  the  other  day — a  propos 
of  expatriation — to  Peter  Alden's  telegram  to  his  son  on  that 
subject,  as  to  a  well-known  historical  event!  Most  delicate 
flattery  to  an  amateur  novelist,  to  suggest  that  his  slightest 
creations  people  the  public  mind. 

But  in  a  letter  of  February  24  friction  was  only  too  plainly 
manifest: 

.  .  .  After  that  pleasant  spell  which  I  described  in  my  last 
letter,  we  had  a  row,  and  I  stopped  going  to  see  him  at  the 
Aragno.  The  quarrel  is  not  complete,  we  have  exchanged 
philosophical  letters;  but  I  have  declared  my  independence. 
When  he  came  to  Rome  a  second  time  this  winter,  and  .  .  . 
announced  that  he  was  staying  another  month,  I  was  rather 
appalled.  It  seemed  to  me  that  in  future  he  would  spend  a 
great  part  of  each  winter  here,  and  expect  me  to  see  him 
every  day.  That  was  not  the  occasion  of  our  final  tiff — it 
was  Mussolini,  the  Pope,  and  politics  in  general — but  it 
predisposed  me  to  hold  my  own  and  resist  this  coercion. 
Our  relations  are  therefore  rather  strained;  and  for  that  rea- 
son, and  because  I  don't  need  you  for  my  present  work,  I 
think  you  had  better  not  come  to  Rome  this  year.  Come  to 
Florence  and  see  Strong  there,  if  you  think  it  better;  per- 
haps he  would  be  equally  pleased  to  see  you  at  Versailles. 
Settle  that  between  you  .  .  .  He  certainly  counts  on  seeing 
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you,  and  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  that  pleasure.  I  expect 
to  go  to  Cortina,  certainly  not  to  France. 

Guided  as  always  by  Santayana's  suggestions,  I  wrote  to 
Strong  again,  and  it  was  settled  that  I  was  to  visit  him  in 
Florence  "sometime"  in  the  spring.  I  sent  Santayana  a  draft 
of  a  review  of  The  Realm  of  Truth  which  I  was  doing  for  the 
Criterion  and  waited  with  some  trepidation  for  his  reaction. 
On  April  13, 1  heard  as  follows: 

Your  review  of  "Truth"  could  not  be  improved  on  as  a 
manifestation  of  your  talents,  natural  and  acquired.  The 
style  and  tone  are  mature  and  cultivated,  without  affecta- 
tion, and  your  treatment  of  me  and  my  book  handsome  and 
becoming.  That  you  look  on  us  from  the  outside  is  a  timely 
variation  from  having  seen  us  for  ten  years  from  the  inside. 
My  writings  are  tiresome.  Their  merits  can  become  annoy- 
ing and  turn  into  defects.  It  is  as  well  that  now  you  can  take 
a  holiday;  which  doesn't  exclude  the  possibility  of  some  day 
returning  to  them  with  freshness  of  judgement  and  apper- 
ception. Perhaps  then  you  might  not  deprecate  my  purple 
passages,  and  might  see  (what  is  the  historical  fact)  that 
they  are  not  applied  ornaments  but  natural  growths  and 
realisations  of  the  thought  previously  moving  in  a  limbo 
of  verbal  abstractions.  And  then  too  you  might  choose  other 
words  than  "definitions"  for  my  fundamental  ideas,  or  than 
"neat"  for  the  unity  they  compose.  You  know  perfectly  well 
that  they  are  imaginative  intuitions,  and  that  they  hang  to- 
gether, not  by  external  adjustment,  but  because  they  are 
defined  by  analysis  of  an  imaginative  total,  a  single  unso- 
phisticated vision  of  the  world.  This  vision,  in  my  case,  is 
chiefly  of  nature  and  history,  subjects  you  have  not  studied 
very  much;  and  you  probably  will  get  on  better  for  prefer- 
ring to  dwell  on  detached  arguments  or  feelings,  such  as  the 
public  relies  on.  You  might  find  your  surest  convictions  in 
the  region  of  introspection  or  of  religious  feeling.  That 
would  legitimately  alienate  you  from  my  naturalism,  which 
is  like  that  of  Lucretius  or  Spinoza.  Naturalism  easily  leads 
to  purple  passages,  because  nature  is  the  genuine  root  of 
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emotion.  When  emotion,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  root  of  a 
system,  it  naturally  develops  into  arguments,  proofs,  and 
refutations,  because,  as  in  inspiration,  then  the  question  is 
what  ought  to  be  rather  than  what  is. 

Edman  is  here,  and  rather  fatigues  me  with  his  proddings, 
where  he  fears  that  my  feelings  may  not  be  quite  American. 
We  live  in  a  fanatical  age,  an  age  of  propaganda,  when 
everybody  wants  the  support  of  the  whole  herd  in  order  to 
be  quite  at  peace  in  his  own  conscience.  I  am  reading  the 
Upanishads,  St.  Augustine's  Confessions,  and  Spinoza's  Poli- 
tics, to  take  the  bad  taste  out  of  my  mouth. 

A  little  later  I  received  a  peremptory  letter  from  Strong, 
ordering  me  to  report  at  Fiesole  at  once.  His  tone  rather 
nettled  me;  after  all,  he  was  no  longer  supporting  me,  and  I 
replied  that  I  would  come  "as  soon  as  it  was  convenient."  I 
wrote  to  Santayana  the  same  day,  expressing  my  annoyance, 
and  on  April  22, 1  had  his  reply: 

I  am  doubly  sorry  for  your  trouble  with  Strong,  for  your 
sake  and  for  his.  You  are  absolutely  your  own  master.  I  don't 
think  a  little  firmness  on  your  part,  displayed  with  tact, 
would  cause  him  to  alter  his  will.  Besides,  even  if  he  did  so, 
it  might  not  be  impossible  for  you  to  obtain  the  Fellowship 
that  I  am  leaving  to  Harvard.  You  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
bequest;  but  if  S.  had  balked,  I  might  privately  recommend 
you,  as  you  fit  perfectly  into  the  conditions  of  the  gift.  It 
therefore  would  not  be  an  absolute  suicide  in  prospect,  only 
a  dangerous  move,  if  you  quarrelled  with  S.  altogether.  And 
you  must  do  your  best — you  are  inclined  to  do  your  best — 
not  to  quarrel.  There  is  also  his  side  to  be  considered.  He 
says  he  feels  old.  You  are  the  only  person  now  on  whom  he 
has  a  tight  hold.  It  would  be  cruel  to  break  away  rudely.  I 
tried  myself,  in  our  late  unpleasantness,  not  to  burn  the 
boats,  and  I  mean  to  resume  meetings  with  him,  under  con- 
ditions, when  he  comes  again  to  Rome  or  to  Venice,  and  I 
have  told  him  so. 

After  reading  over  Santay ana's  letter  several  times,  I  de- 
cided to  pack  at  once,  and  by  May  1,  M.  and  I  were  once 
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more  in  Florence.  I  heard  from  Santayana  again  on  the 
twentieth: 

It  is  much  as  I  feared;  there  have  been  projects  in  S's 
mind,  moments  when  he  felt  generous,  others  in  which  he 
took  everything  back.  ...  As  you  say,  his  own  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances and  temperament  explain  his  conduct,  and  make 
one  sorry  for  him,  yet  in  itself  it  is  outrageous  behaviour.  .  .  . 

I  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  leave  my  publishable  manu- 
scripts to  the  printer.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  old  stuff:  plays, 
dialogues,  and  the  Posthumous  Poems,  by  which  you  might 
turn  an  honest  penny.  With  your  natural  courage,  I  don't 
think  you  need  worry  about  the  consequences  even  if  S. 
turns  you  down  in  the  end.  You  might  at  a  pinch,  solicit  and 
obtain  the  Fellowship  that  I  am  leaving  at  Harvard.  It  would 
mean  bread  and  butter  and  freedom,  although  they  might 
ask  you  to  reside  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  so  that  the  influence 
of  your  cultivated  mind  might  be  diffused  among  their 
"young  barbarians  all  at  play."  But  that  wouldn't  be  a  bad 
environment.  You  have  remained  fundamentally  American, 
and  Harvard  and  Boston  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  lot  of  nice 
memories  and  traditions.  You  could  have  all  the  books, 
music,  golf  and  billiards  you  wanted,  and  you  might  marry 
some  angelic,  responsive  young  heiress,  or  widow. 

Complications  had  set  in  at  Fiesole,  but  as  I  did  not  wish 
to  bother  Santayana  incessantly  over  them,  I  wrote  him  a 
long  letter  about  The  Last  Puritan.  In  his  reply  he  endeavored 
to  discourage  any  identification  of  its  characters  or  incidents 
with  his  own  life  ( May  25 ) . 

It  is  pleasant  and  curious  that  you  should  assimilate  me 
to  Oliver  and  say  I  am  a  moral  being.  I  wasn't  understood  to 
be  particularly  moral;  but  old  age  makes  a  difference.  Like 
Oliver,  I  wish  to  be  decent  to  people,  especially  when  it 
involves  no  sacrifice  on  my  part;  but  I  (now  at  least)  am 
more  content  and  sufficient  unto  myself  than  he  was,  so  that 
I  am  at  heart  more  indifferent  to  people  and  to  the  way  the 
world  wags,  then  ever  he  could  be.  He  had  a  conscience: 
and  Miss  Picklesworth  envied  me  for  not  having  one.  My 
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brother,1  too,  once  observed  that  there  was  nothing  that  I 
should  hesitate  to  do,  if  I  thought  I  could  avoid  unpleasant 
consequences.  This  was  true,  if  he  meant  nothing  that  I 
wished  to  do:  but  the  essence  of  morality,  at  least  of  the 
Greek  constitutional  sort,  is  not  to  wish  to  do  what  is  unbe- 
coming in  one's  station. 

You  are  quite  right  about  Mario:  but  the  connection 
seems  to  imply  that  he,  like  Oliver,  expresses  my  moral 
being.  No  doubt,  otherwise  I  shouldn't  have  nursed  the  idea 
of  that  young  man  so  long  and  so  lovingly.  But  like  Oliver, 
he  represents  rather  what  I  liked  than  what  I  was.  They  are 
both  distilled  from  my  friends,  taken  in  the  mass,  trampled 
like  grapes,  and  turned  into  my  private  vintage,  white  wine 
and  red.  Both  were  loyal  to  what  they  loved;  Mario  se 
moquait  of  all  the  rest,  turning  it  if  possible  to  account. 
Oliver  couldn't  mock,  and  he  couldn't  get  at  what  he  loved, 
though,  he  was  loyal  to  it.  Mario  did  get  at  it,  I  am  more 
like  Mario  in  that  good  fortune.  I  have  got  at  it,  though 
it  is  rather  more  meagre  externally  than  what  he  got. 

A  further  letter  came  on  June  15  and  had  to  do  with  his 
literary  labors. 

You  asked  in  your  last  letter  about  the  progress  of  The 
Realm  of  Spirit.  Essentially  I  am  not  dissatisfied  with  it, 
because  there  seems  to  be  some  organic  advance,  more 
sense  of  coordination,  movement,  etc.  But  materially  not 
much  is  finished  and  typed.  .  .  .  To  Cortina  I  am  taking  only 
the  materials  gathered  for  Chapters  III  &  IV;  but  these  are 
the  most  important  doctrinally  covering  all  the  theory  of  the 
relation  of  spirit  to  matter  and  to  animal  life.  The  rest 
is  more  religious  or  spiritual  in  motive:  three  chapters  on 
Distraction,  By  the  Flesh,  By  the  World,  and  By  the  Devil. 
Then  comes  Chapter  IX,  already  finished  and  typed  on  Lib- 
eration, to  be  followed  by  Chapter  X  (and  last)  on  Union.2 
There  is  then  a  General  Summary  or  Retrospect  over  the 
Four  Realms.  Much  of  these  final  chapters  is  written  and 

1  Robert  Sturgis. 

2  The  order  of  the  chapters  was  altered  in  the  final  version. 
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very  good — it  is  so  long  ago  I  wrote  the  stuff  that  I  can 
regard  it  as  another  man's  work  and  approve.  I  have  read 
and  sifted  all  the  old  MS  I  had — a  great  pile — on  these  sub- 
jects and  destroyed  the  greater  part,  but  what  remains, 
when  condensed  and  incorporated  in  the  general  idea  of  the 
book,  will  supply  matter  and  form  fresher,  perhaps,  than 
what  I  should  compose  now. 

It  will  be  a  long  book,  to  make  up  for  the  brevity  of  The 
Realm  of  Truth;  but  I  think  if  all  goes  well  it  can  be  finished 
within  a  year. 

When  I  return  to  Rome  and  have  (as  I  hope)  the  Preface 
and  five  chapters  ready,  I  will  send  you  the  carbon  copies 
which  will  still  leave  me  two  duplicates  (including  the  MS ) 
so  that  both  the  eventual  copy  for  the  publisher  and  the  MS 
as  an  insurance  against  accidents  will  remain.  I  shall  be  in- 
terested in  hearing  what  you  think,  both  in  general  and  in 
detail;  but  I  hope  to  have  kept  an  eye  myself  on  the  usual 
dangers  of  repetition  and  rambling.  I  don't  mean  to  repress 
any  purple  or  poetic  passages,  or  repetition  of  principles, 
because  though  professionals  may  sneer  at  these  tricks  they 
belong  to  the  reality,  to  the  roots,  of  a  genuine  philosophy 
that  is  not  merely  a  theory,  but  a  way  of  thinking  and  feeling. 

In  Paris  I  found  Strong  waiting  for  me,  and  he  urged  me 
to  modify  my  usual  plan  of  passing  the  entire  winter  in 
Bournemouth,  in  order  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  him  in 
the  future.  I  explained  this  to  Santayana  and  heard  from 
Cortina  d'Ampezzo  on  July  6: 

Your  project  for  next  winter  is  interesting  and  suggests 
various  possibilities.  You  seem  to  be  less  unwilling  to  leave 
England  than  you  were  awhile  ago;  has  that  routine  begun 
to  tire  you?  And  you  seem  more  willing  to  move  in  Strong's 
orbit.  Perhaps  you  have  passed  the  critical  phase  in  your 
relations,  and  can  now  get  on  together  with  less  strain.  I 
managed  it  unconsciously  for  years.  It  seemed  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world,  until  S.  began  to  be  so  persistent  and 
exacting  in  urging  his  obscure  tenets,  that  my  patience  began 
to  give  out.  But  he  was  always  personally  civil  in  those 
days,  and  had  no  political  intolerance.  .  .  . 
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I  happened  to  read  the  Harvard  President's  Report  not 
long  ago.  A  terrible  business.  They  multiply  Schools  and 
Courses  and  Departments  for  everything  that  anybody  may 
fancy  he  wants  to  meddle  with.  A  flux,  a  deluge,  a  drain  of 
intellectual  rubbish,  the  Cloaca  Maxima  of  Liberalism.  Still 
while  it  was  the  remnant  of  specific  college  life  and  Dickens- 
like atmosphere  that  attached  me  to  Harvard  personally,  it 
was  the  possibility  of  paddling  one's  own  canoe  over  that 
dirty  official  morass  that  was  useful  to  my  mind.  It  was  a 
great  opportunity  for  a  man  capable  of  autarchy  (as  they 
now  call  it)  but  not  conducive  to  anything  worth  develop- 
ing for  society. 

If  you  are  in  Rapallo  in  the  Spring  of  next  year,  perhaps 
I  may  ask  you  to  help  me  in  something  that  I  feel  it  is  time 
for  me  to  do:  namely,  finding  a  place  where  I  can  live  all  the 
year  round.  I  have  asked  about  Capri,  and  had  encouraging 
reports.  Would  you  be  willing  to  go  with  me  to  Capri  (it 
would  be  much  pleasanter  and  easier  for  me  than  venturing 
alone),  and  if  we  found  it  unsuitable,  to  return  to  Rome, 
whence  I  could  go  alone  to  Fiuggi?  It  is  time  for  me  to 
settle  down  to  that  see-saw,  Rome-Fiuggi,  if  I  can't  find 
anything  better.  This  journey  to  Venice  and  Cortina,  though 
easy,  begins  to  tire  me. 

Strong  had  also  revealed  at  long  last  the  outlines  of  his 
new  plan  for  endowing  a  philosophical  fellowship  fund  in 
England.  Bertrand  Russell  had  agreed  to  be  the  head  trustee 
and  said  that  he  intended  to  ask  G.  E.  Moore  and  C.  D. 
Broad  to  form  a  committee  with  him.  Apparently  Strong  had 
now  decided  to  establish  three  fellowships  if  possible,  one 
for  an  American,  one  for  an  Englishman,  and  perhaps  one 
for  a  Frenchman.  Strong  had  also  told  Russell  that  he  wished 
me  to  be  the  American  incumbent  for  an  "indefinite  period." 
Naturally  I  was  overjoyed  and  sat  down  at  once  to  break  the 
glad  tidings  to  Santayana.  On  July  13, 1  received  a  long  reply 
from  the  heart  of  the  Dolomites: 

This  new  plan  of  Strong's  is  splendid.  I  am  so  glad  he 
thought  of  it .  .  .  and  only  hope  he  will  stick  to  it  and  make 
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a  new  magnanimous  Will,  not  only  endowing  those  three  fel- 
lowships handsomely,  but  also  remembering  Aldo,  Dino,  and 
Enrichetta3  more  generously  than  before.  He  has  this  detail 
in  mind;  he  mentioned  it  to  me  spontaneously;  but  there  is 
sometimes  a  little  uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  carrying  out 
of  these  excellent  intentions. 

It  would  be  pleasanter  for  you,  wouldn't  it,  to  have  a  Fel- 
lowship established  in  England,  and  administered  by  Eng- 
lishmen who  would  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  genus 
homo  than  can  be  expected  of  the  Harvard  Corporation. 
Strong  had  only  a  slight  attachment  to  Harvard.  Columbia 
would  have  been  more  suitable,  and  more  favourable  for 
you;  but  the  English  scheme  is  best,  especially  if  the  Fellow- 
ships are  better  endowed  than  the  original  plan  suggested. 
You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  turn  of  affairs,  at  least 
if  all  goes  well  and  according  to  our  hopes. 

It  is  a  nice  instinct  in  you  to  wish  to  be  loyal  to  Strong 
and  to  comfort  him  as  much  as  possible  in  his  troubles, 
physical,  philosophical  and  social.  But  as  to  my  relations 
with  him,  I  think  they  are  now  in  a  satisfactory  phase.  There 
has  been  no  definite  break,  and  I  can  write  to  him  or  he  to 
me  at  any  moment,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I  will  do 
so,  when  I  have  anything  to  say,  but  certainly  not  in  order 
to  invite  him,  as  it  were,  to  come  and  renew  those  forced 
daily  interviews,  for  as  long  a  season  as  he  may  choose.  I 
stood  it  as  long  as  I  could,  under  terrible  tension;  and  when 
at  last,  quite  without  premeditation,  I  spoke  out  and  stopped 
going  to  meet  him  at  the  Aragno,  it  was  a  blessed  relief.  I 
don't  want  to  undo  that  work,  and  have  the  persecution 
begin  again,  until  another  crisis.  No:  I  have  asserted  my 
independence,  and  things  must  now  proceed  on  a  new  basis. 
I  wrote  to  him  that  I  was  willing  to  renew  our  interviews 
in  the  future,  at  Venice  or  Rome;  but  I  didn't  say  daily  inter- 
views, because  if  he  comes  to  Rome  for  a  month  or  several 
months  next  winter,  I  shall  only  join  him  occasionally,  when 
I  feel  like  it,  and  no  longer  like  a  punctual  schoolboy  coming 
to  be  whipped.  Venice  is  now  out  of  the  question,  because  I 

3  Three  of  Strong's  oldest  servants  at  the  Villa  le  Baize  in  Fiesole. 
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am  tired  of  my  routine  there  and  mean  to  go  straight  to 
Rome  as  I  did  last  year.  And  it  is  better  for  our  relations, 
too,  because  he  can  come  to  Rome  for  his  own  pleasure,  for 
a  change  of  scene,  and  not  expressly  because  I  happen  to  be 
there. 

I  write  you  all  this  frankly  for  your  guidance  in  any  con- 
versation that  you  may  fall  into  on  this  subject.  I  didn't  want 
to  quarrel  with  Strong;  but  the  only  way  now  to  avoid  an 
open  quarrel  is  not  to  overdo  the  inevitable  strain  of  meet- 
ing under  false  pretences.  Even  in  Paris,  in  the  old  days,  I 
sometimes  had  to  fly  for  my  life;  but  now  the  incidental  and 
family  matters  about  which  we  were  really  friendly  have 
almost  dropped  out,  and  there  is  little  but  stark  discussion, 
actual  or  horribly  imminent,  on  points  on  which  we  know 
we  shall  never  agree.  It  is  a  morbid  craving  of  his,  not  any 
pleasure  in  the  exchange  of  ideas.  If  I  suggest  a  new  idea, 
he  cuts  me  short  and  returns  to  the  theory  of  perception  or 
the  wickedness  of  Mussolini.  Bref,  I  should  much  prefer  not 
to  have  to  see  him  for  the  present,  but  if  he  comes  to  Rome, 
I  will  endeavour  to  behave  as  decently  and  patiently  as 
possible. 

You  are  not  in  the  least  to  blame  for  this  "difficulty"  be- 
tween Strong  and  me.  You  may  have  reported  things  some- 
times that  might  have  been  kept  quiet;  but  the  trouble 
existed  in  essence  before  you  were  born,  and  has  naturally 
been  aggravated  by  old  age  in  both  of  us  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  elasticity.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  lucky  that  you  are  here 
to  take  the  place  that,  to  some  extent,  I  may  have  filled  for 
Strong  in  earlier  days.  It  is  worth  your  while,  as  it  was 
worth  my  while  formerly;  and  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
can  always  flow,  even  when  the  fundamental  bond  is  not 
sentimental. 

A  shorter  and  rather  capricious  letter  from  Santayana  was 
posted  on  July  23. 

This  week  my  routine,  but  not  my  work,  has  been  pleas- 
andy  interrupted  by  a  visit  from  a  very  old  friend,  Herbert 
Lyman,  who  was  in  my  class  at  Harvard,  with  whom  I  lived 
for  six  weeks  at  Dresden  in  1886,  and  who  was  always  a 
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kindly  soul,  although  long  lost  in  the  bog  of  business.  He 
seemed  wizened  and  dry,  physically  and  morally,  and  I 
could  glean  little  from  him  about  affairs  in  America,  except 
that  he  thoroughly  disapproved  of  Roosevelt.  But  we  took 
pleasant  walks,  I  talked  a  lot,  and  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
go  away  on  the  third  day,  according  to  the  scriptures,  when 
our  fund  of  reminiscences  began  to  give  out.  He  also  had  the 
good  sense  not  to  bring  his  wife  and  daughter  with  whom  he 
is  travelling,  but  hastened  to  rejoin  them  at  Salzburg,  for  an 
orgy  of  music  and  Germanism. 

When  S.  suggested  that  you  were  wasting  your  time  see- 
ing the  sights,  you  might  have  asked  if  it  was  not  better  to 
perceive  than  to  talk  about  perception.  Or  you  might  have 
reminded  him  of  the  many  idle  hours  he  used  to  spend  in 
front  of  cafes  drinking  one  black  coffee — and  watching  the 
passing — traffic* 

Yours  affly, 
G.S. 
x  Afterthought: 

You  don't  drink  what  there  is  to  drink, 

You  don't  see  what  there  is  to  see. 

With  nothing  about  which  to  think 

What  can  the  use  of  tliinking  be? 

The  clouds  had  begun  to  gather  in  earnest  over  the  Old 
World  by  the  time  I  reached  London  early  in  September. 
Two  brief  notes  from  Santayana  (September  24  and  30)  only 
heightened  the  general  tension. 

As  there  seems  to  be  serious  danger  of  a  general  war,  that 
may  stop  direct  communication  between  us,  I  hasten  to  send 
you  your  allowance  for  October.  I  suppose  that  via  America  I 
could  always  send  you  remittances,  but  I  should  prefer  to 
draw  them  from  my  London  account. 

And  a  few  days  later: 

After  posting  my  last  letter,  a  simple  way  occurred  to  me 
of  solving  the  problem  of  letting  you  have  your  allowance 
in  case  of  war,  and  I  wrote  at  once  to  B.S.  &  Co.  Their 
answer,  enclosed,  will  show  you  what  my  idea  was.  It  had 
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first  occurred  to  me  to  send  you  your  cheques  through  my 
nephew — whose  address  you  had  better  note  in  case  of  other 
complications — but  that  would  have  involved  letting  him 
know  the  exact  state  of  your  affairs,  which  I  dislike  doing. 
He  is  a  nice  person,  but  not  very  perceptive,  and  he  has  a 
professional  desire  to  keep  people's  money  (for  their  own 
good)  in  his  own  hands.  Also,  in  my  case,  he  approves  of 
strict  economy  and  the  transference  of  income  to  the  capital 
account.  I  therefore  don't  inform  him,  if  I  can  help  it,  of  the 
state  of  my  bank-account  or  of  my  personal  expenses. 

It  would  have  been  better  to  send  your  allowance  through 
your  brother,  and  I  am  keeping  his  address,  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  I  suggest  you  should  keep  George  Sturgis's.  .  .  . 

However,  it  seems  that  all  is  normal  again  for  the  moment, 
and  we  can  jog  along  as  we  had  intended. 

I  remained  in  London  for  most  of  the  autumn  and  on 
November  25, 1  heard  from  Santayana  again: 

I  have  got  the  works  of  Rimbaud,  father  (at  eighteen)  of 
all  the  crazy  poetry  and  crazy  painting  since  perpetrated. 
But  he  is  a  great  and  true  genius,  with  a  heart.  I  have  copied 
out  for  you  a  very  simple  piece,4  which  I  have  learned  by 
heart,  and  have  added  to  the  things  that  I  say  over  to  myself 
at  night,  when  not  sleepy.  It  fits  not  only  my  boyhood,  but 
my  feelings  now,  to  a  certain  point,  also  perhaps  yours, — 
and  even  Strong's. 

I  have  heard  nothing  from  him.  ...  It  is  for  your  interest 
to  see  him  and  do  what  is  possible  to  encourage  him  in  his 
philosophy.  .  .  .  You  needn't  trouble  about  me  for  the  mo- 
ment, because  I  am  feeling  very  fit  and  am  absorbed  in  the 
R.  of  S.  I  find  snags  over  which  I  waste  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  paper,  but  on  the  whole  the  thing  is  taking  shape  of 

4  The  well-known  L'Auberge  Verte.  ( See  the  posthumous  book  of  poems, 
The  Poet's  Testament,  for  Santayana's  translation  of  it.)  In  a  post  card  of 
December  6  Santayana  answered  a  question  of  mine  about  a  line  of  the 
poem: 

Glad  you  like  the  Rimbaud.  He  says,  "Songer  .  .  .  est  pure  perte": 
planning,  anticipation;  which  doesn't  imply  that  a  thousand  happy  mo- 
ments may  not  come  of  themselves,  by  the  grace  of  God.  The  writing 
of  these  verses  was  itself  one  of  them. 
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itself  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  But  it  will  hardly  be  finished 
this  winter — perhaps  I  shall  go  once  more  to  Cortina  and 
finish  it  there,  as  I  did  the  Platonism  many  years  ago.  I  am 
no  Wordsworth,  but  the  mountains  do  help  a  bit. 

What  you  suggest  about  another  book  on  the  Ideal  of 
God5  is  interesting,  but  superfluous.  All  I  have  to  say  on 
that  subject  will  be  in  the  R.  of  S.  There  is  already  a  care- 
ful analysis  in  Chapter  II  (On  Cosmic  Animisms)  about 
Brahma,  and  the  different  realms  of  being  he  falls  into 
according  to  the  various  acceptations  of  his  name.  Also  a 
long  passage  about  Christ  and  "The  Father"  in  Chapter  IX 
(Liberation)  to  show  that  Spirit  is  sent  into  this  world, 
does  not  make  it  or  govern  it,  and  carries  a  "spiritual  body" 
with  it,  on  the  "resurrection"  into  its  own  realm:  that  is, 
under  the  form  of  eternity  each  person's  life  remains  a  phase 
of  spirit,  such  as  the  world  imposed  at  that  place  and  mo- 
ment. And  there  will  be  other  passages  where  the  func- 
tional meanings  of  the  deity  in  the  inner  life  will  be 
described.  I  am  reading  the  Bhagavadgita,  and  have  sent 
for  two  of  Anthony  Trollope's  novels  to  redress  the  balance. 
They  seem  to  be  now  no  longer  regarded  as  vulgar  trash, 
and  I  have  never  read  any  of  them.  I  didn't  read  novels  in 
those  days,  not  even  Meredith's  and  Henry  James's,  which 
were  thought  the  right  thing. 


I  had  suggested  a  book  on  the  Idea — not  "Ideal" — of  God. 
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.  .  .  if  there  is  a  war,  I  could  keep  my  thoughts  on 
distant  things  by  writing  my  recollections,  I  mean 
Persons  and  Places. 


I  had  been  distressed  to  learn  that  T.  S.  Eliot  had  decided 
to  discontinue  the  publication  of  the  Criterion,  and  an 
interesting  letter  from  Santayana  on  January  5  revolved  in 
this  same  orbit  of  reflection: 

Yesterday  evening  I  had  a  visit  from — Ezra  Pound!  He  is 
taller,  younger,  better-looking  than  I  expected.  Reminded 
me  of  several  old  friends  (young,  when  I  knew  them)  who 
were  spasmodic  rebels,  but  decent  by  tradition,  emulators 
of  Thoreau,  full  of  scraps  of  culture  but  lost,  lost,  lost  in  the 
intellectual  world.  He  talked  rather  little  ( my  fault  and  that 
of  my  deaf  ear,  that  makes  me  not  like  listening  when  I  am 
not  sure  what  has  been  said ) ,  and  he  made  no  breaks,  such 
as  he  indulges  in  in  print.  Was  he  afraid  of  me?  How  odd! 
such  a  dare-devil  as  he  poses  as!  I  had  just  been  reading  his 
article,  and  the  one  about  him,  in  the  Criterion,  so  that  I 
felt  no  chasm  between  us — "us"  being  my  sensation  of  my- 
self and  my  idea  of  him. 

We  mentioned  Rimbaud,  and  he  immediately  (was  it 
telepathy?)  said  "L'Auberge  Vertel  He  never  got  to  any- 
thing better  than  that." 

His  beard  is  like  a  painter's  and  his  head  of  hair  (is  it  a 
wig?)  like  a  musician's.  On  the  whole,  we  got  on  very  well, 
but  nothing  was  said  except  commonplace. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  real  reason  why  the 
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Criterion  is  stopping  publication?  And  your  essay  will  have 
to  go  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  not  bring  £,8!  The  British 
"Philosophy"  review  I  should  think  would  be  the  one  to 
send  it  to. 

I  am  sorry  the  Criterion  is  defunct,  because  although  it 
was  most  uneven,  there  were  often  interesting  articles  and 
reviews,  and  its  French  side  answered  my  own  interests  very 
well,  and  suggested  many  a  book  to  read.  I  can't  think  what 
to  do  now  for  a  little  information  about  what  is  going  on  in 
the  intellectual  world.  I  suppose  the  Times  Literary  Supple- 
ment would  do  nicely  for  English  books.  Would  you  mind 
finding  out  how  much  it  is  a  year,  and  how  I  should  address 
my  subscription  and  make  out  the  cheque? 

As  to  your  movements  later,  and  coming  to  Cortina,  we 
can  talk  when  the  time  comes.  .  .  .  We  could  lunch  and  dine 
together;  it  would  not  "distract"  me,  if  you  let  me  eat  early, 
and  that  would  not  bind  you  not  to  come  later  if  you  had 
been  detained  by  sports,  or  anything  else.  In  the  evening, 
I  go  up  to  my  room  straight  from  the  table,  so  that  I  should 
leave  you  quite  free  to  join  any  friend  you  might  have  made 
when  they  came  out  from  dinner.  After  75  it  is  easy  to  play 
the  grandfather  with  a  good  grace,  and  my  eluding  society 
would  seem  natural. 

Nothing  as  yet  from  Strong. 

On  the  eleventh  I  received  another  letter  which  clarified 
the  shape  of  my  future  once  and  for  all: 

I  am  expressly  authorised  by  Strong  to  inform  you  that  he 
has  signed  his  new  Will,  which  is  safely  deposited  at  the 
Farmer's  Trust  Company  in  New  York,  by  which  he  leaves 
$150,000.00  to  be  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal Fellowship  Fund  to  be  established  in  England.  ...  I 
have  seen  Russell's  letter  in  which  he  takes  note  of  Strong's 
desire  that  you  should  be  the  first  American  Fellow  ap- 
pointed. . . . 

When  Strong  told  me  all  this  yesterday,  I  said  you  would 
be  relieved  to  hear  of  it,  and  he  replied  that  he  meant  to 
mention  it  when  he  wrote  to  you  again.  As  that  seemed  to 
be  a  vague  possibility,  I  asked  if  he  had  any  objection  to  my 
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writing  to  you  at  once  about  it;  and  he  said  pleasantly  "None 
whatever" . . . 

We  then  talked  about  your  movements,  and  Strong  said 
that  he  wasn't  particularly  expecting  to  see  you,  that  he 
would  like  to  have  you  lunch  with  him  in  May  as  you  did 
last  year:  and,  in  fact  would  rather  not  have  you  come  be- 
fore, because  he  would  have  to  see  you  everyday  and  that 
would  interfere  with  his  work!  So,  voila.  .  .  .  The  zeal  to 
save  your  soul  is  apparently  in  abeyance;  but  don't  be  too 
sure,  it  may  revive. 

A  new  book  about  Santayana1  had  recently  been  published 
in  America  and,  as  was  his  custom,  he  sent  it  to  me  after  he 
had  read  it.  For  a  fortnight  I  studied  it  carefully,  guided 
and  entertained  by  his  marginalia,  before  replying  to  him 
at  some  length.  He  must  have  been  stimulated  by  what  I 
wrote  him,  because  on  February  24,  I  received  one  of  his 
longest  and  most  revealing  letters: 

What  you  say  about  Howgate's  book  is  just  what  I  think: 
it  is  a  remarkable  performance,  showing  great  industry, 
sympathy,  and  fairness.  I  didn't  read  every  page.  Even  Nar- 
cissus would  be  bored  at  last  by  his  own  image,  however 
nicely  reflected;  and  I  sent  you  my  copy  with  a  sense  of 
relief,  at  not  being  able,  for  the  moment,  to  look  further. 
Perhaps  I  felt  instinctively  what  my  old  friend  Boylston 
Beal  has  written  in  a  very  nice  long  letter  to  me  about  the 
book.  You  know  Beal  was  in  my  class  at  Harvard,  we  were 
at  the  same  boardinghouse  later  in  Berlin  for  a  winter 
semester,  and  afterwards,  again  at  Harvard,  I  saw  him 
constantly,  for  six  years,  at  "the  Club"  to  which  we  both 
belonged.  So  that  he  knows  me  thoroughly;  and  I  forgot  to 
say  that  he  married  a  cousin  of  my  family's,  and  has  heard, 
no  doubt,  as  well  as  seen,  everything  that  is  to  be  seen  or 
heard  about  me.  Now  this  is  what  he  says: 

"Howgate  .  .  .  shows  his  knowledge  and  admiration  for 
your  work  in  every  line  that  he  writes,  but  at  the  same  time 

1 G.  W.   Howgate,  George  Santayana   ( University  of  Pennsylvania  Press, 
1938). 
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he  seems  to  me  to  have  missed  the  real  Santayana — the  San- 
tayana  of  long  walks  and  talks  ...  In  some  pages  of  the 
book  he  seems  to  show  that  he  realizes  that  there  is  some- 
thing which  he  cannot  find.  He  never  seems  quite  sure 
whether  you  are  Spanish  or  American  .  .  .  His  tendency  to 
look  at  your  work,  particularly  the  poetry,  from  a  purely 
workmanlike  point  of  view  ...  is  distinctly  annoying.  He 
strikes  me  as  wanting  in  a  real  understanding,  not  only  of 
the  Latin  temperament  but  also  of  the  real  Boston  of  the 
end  of  the  last  century  .  .  .  When  it  comes  to  what  he  says 
of  the  novel,  he  seems  to  me  to  have  missed  a  great  deal 
...  I  suppose  it  is  difficult  for  an  American  of  today  to 
understand  Vanny's  charm.  Probably  his  prototype,  which 
you  and  I  knew  so  well  in  the  old  days,  has  ceased  to  exist. 
.  .  .  [Boston  people]  could  not  even  see  the  kindness  of  the 
criticism  [of  themselves]  and  neither  they  nor  Howgate 
could  see  the  genial  smile  with  which  it  was  done."2 

Howgate  perhaps  couldn't,  but  I  think  many  nice  people, 
who  don't  write  reviews  or  books  of  criticism,  perfectly  felt 
what  I  meant.  The  other  day  I  had  a  visit  from  Trevelyan,  an 
old  acquaintance  at  King's,  who  said  he  had  found  the  end 
of  my  novel  very  affecting,  that  he  had  been  sorry  for  my 
young  man.  Now  I  myself  had  cried  over  the  end,  especially 
"The  pity,  not  the  joy,  of  love,"  but  the  .  .  .  critics  in  New 
York — at  least  one  of  them — said  the  whole  last  part  was 
to  be  skipped:  I  had  evidently  been  tired  when  I  wrote  it. 
So  with  the  language.  Critics  who  have  never  heard  culti- 
vated people  talk,  at  least  people  of  the  last  generation, 
think  I  made  all  the  characters — Vanny,  Mrs.  Van  de  Weyer, 
Mrs.  Darnley,  Jim,  and  Irma — talk  as  I  write.  It  is  simply 
the  outside  insensitive  judgement  of  a  person  who  doesn't 
know  the  world  and  doesn't  know  the  English  language. 
Howgate  is  a  professor  and  very  intelligent:  but  as  Beal 
says,  he  misses  a  great  deal.  Even  in  the  poetry,  which  he 
makes  so  much  of,  he  isn't  a  la  hauteur.  He  discovers  two 
ladies  in  the  Sonnets.  Now  the  "Lady"  in  the  Sonnets  is  like 
the  characters  in  the  novel:  there  are  real  people  in  the  dis- 

2  The  deletions  in  this  letter  from  Boylston  Beal  were  made  by  Santayana, 
and  he  also  inserted  the  "square  brackets"  in  two  places. 
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tance;  but  the  point  is  the  expression  of  different  possibilities. 
And  in  a  minor  matter,  he  notes  that  "A  wall,  a  wall  around 
my  garden  rear"  is  better  than  the  line  as  corrected  ( having 
lived  little  in  the  English  country).  Also  "Your  bark  is  an- 
chored in  a  peaceful  bight,"  doesn't  make  him  smile  out  of 
season:  and  he  thinks  the  metaphor  of  the  ship  trite  and 
thin,  not  knowing  that  Warwick3  died  in  a  yacht  in  the  har- 
bour of  Brest,  from  complications  following  seasickness.  Of 
course  he  couldn't  know  that;  but  the  thing  illustrates  the 
impossibility  of  real  understanding  where  there  is  a  differ- 
ent background  to  people's  feelings  and  words. 

I  write  all  this  to  you,  partly  because  it  happens  to  occur 
to  me,  and  partly  because  it  may  give  you  a  hint  if  you  wish 
to  review  Howgate,  or  some  day  to  write  a  book  of  your 
own  about  me.  In  Persons  and  Places  you  will  find  (I  hope) 
a  good  many  fresh  facts  and  indications  that  lie  beyond  and 
before  your  own  acquaintance  with  me;  but  for  a  man  forty 
years  younger,  you  have  had  occasion  to  see  me  very  much 
as  I  really  am,  and  was.  It  is  easy  to  be  frank  and  natural 
with  you,  and  you  have  an  intuitive  mind,  that  easily  con- 
ceives possibilities  that  may  be  latent  and  may  never  have 
come  to  the  surface.  There  is  my  sister,  for  instance,  cer- 
tainly the  most  important  influence  in  my  life,  psychologi- 
cally my  mother,  and  one  might  almost  say,  my  wife.  Not 
that  an  incestuous  idea  ever  entered  my  mind  or  hers;  but 
Freud  might  have  discovered  things  unsuspected  by  our- 
selves. She  was  once  a  novice  in  a  Carmelite  convent,  and 
I  much  admired  and  liked  her  resolution  to  turn  her  back  so 
completely  on  Boston,  on  the  family,  and  on  me.  When  later 
she  married,  I  didn't  like  it,  nor  her  husband,  although  he 
was  an  admirable  person  in  his  way.  Such  things  are  ob- 
scure and  unpleasant;  but  they  give  body  to  sentiments  that, 
verbally,  might  seem  unsubstantial. 

I  continued  to  feel  increasingly  concerned  about  Santay- 
ana. I  wanted  to  see  him  again  as  well  as  to  be  in  a  handy 
position  to  help  him  if  the  storm  really  broke  over  Europe. 

3  Warwick  Potter,  a  very  dear  early  friend.  See  the  chapter  entitled  "First 
Friends"  in  the  autobiography  Persons  and  Places. 
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I  wrote  to  him  about  this,  but  he  replied  on  April  8  in  a  rather 
characteristic  and  undisturbed  vein: 

Life  is  rather  interesting  at  this  moment  everywhere, — you 
may  see  another  side-show  at  the  Fair  from  that  now  exhib- 
iting in  England.  I  am  much  relieved  at  the  end  of  hostilities 
in  Spain,  and  hardly  think  there  will  be  anything  very  serious 
elsewhere  for  the  moment.  But  plenty  of  side-shows! 

Certainly  you  might  stop  in  Venice,  at  the  Lido,  and  do 
some  swimming  before  you  come  to  the  mountains.  The 
motorbus  to  Cortina  is  excellent  .  .  .  You  can  get  a  return 
ticket ...  if  you  would  rather  go  back  to  England  by  way  of 
Germany.  It  would  really  be  worth  your  while  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  villain  in  the  melodrama;  but  you  are  curi- 
ously incurious  about  countries  and  towns  and  cathedrals — 
the  things  that  I  pined  to  see,  and  loved  to  see  when  I  was 
young.  It  is  one  of  the  points  about  you  that  I  don't  under- 
stand and  regret  a  little;  not  that  I  think  it  important  or 
necessary  in  itself  to  be  an  aesthetic  wanderer 
— si  je  redeviens 
le  voyageur  ancien, 
jamais  I'auberge  verte,  etc. — 
or  romantic  historian,  but  that  in  our  particular  case  it 
would  be  a  further  bond  of  sentiment. 

In  London  M.  and  I  prepared  for  a  long  sojourn  on  the 
Continent.  I  had  a  strange  feeling  that  we  would  not  be  in 
England  again  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  I  packed  many 
more  books  and  clothes  than  usual.  Reading  between  the 
lines  of  Santayana's  next  letter  of  April  15, 1  think  that  he  too 
began  to  take  more  seriously  the  possibility  of  war: 

...  I  believe  the  tension  will  be  relaxed  before  the  breaking- 
point,  because  the  game  isn't  worth  the  candle  for  anybody; 
but  those  who  have  least  to  lose  and  most  to  gain  are  push- 
ing hard,  to  see  how  much  they  can  get  for  nothing.  This  is  a 
dangerous  game,  and  may  end  in  blows.  I  should  remain  in 
Italy,  unless  it  seemed  difficult  to  get  money  here  from  the 
U.  S.;  in  which  case  I  should  go  to  Switzerland.  I  will  in  any 
case  take  a  complete  copy  of  the  R.  of  S.  with  me,  so  as  to 
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be  able  to  send  it  to  London  when  finished.  .  .  .  After  that, 
if  there  was  a  war,  I  could  keep  my  thoughts  on  distant 
things  by  writing  my  recollections,  I  mean  Persons  &■  Places. 
Dominations  &■  Powers  will  again  he  low  to  be  reviewed 
after  the  new  object-lesson,  in  case  of  survival. 

On  arriving  in  Vevey,  I  found  Strong  lodged  at  the  Trois 
Couronnes — where  Henry  James  had  often  stopped  in  the 
Daisy  Miller  period.  My  old  sponsor  was  quite  concerned 
over  Santay ana's  rather  complacent  attitude  to  the  ominous 
shape  of  events  in  Europe,  and  he  urged  me  to  exercise  all 
my  "persuasive  powers"  to  get  him  to  join  us  in  Switzerland. 
This  idea  seemed  quite  sensible  to  me.  If  the  worst  should 
happen,  we  could  all  be  together  and  relatively  safe;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  storm  should  blow  over,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  us  from  returning  to  our  respective  abodes 
in  the  autumn.  I  wrote  at  once  to  Santayana,  but  his  reply 
on  April  22  was  politely  noncommittal: 

Switzerland  is  a  good  place  for  cooling  the  blood  after  a 
spell  of  war-fever,  and  if  after  all  nothing  happens,  you  can 
at  any  time  move  to  Venice,  bathe  at  the  Lido,  and  later 
join  me  at  Cortina.  As  I  said,  I  shall  have  the  whole  R.  of  S. 
except  the  last  chapter  with  me,  typewritten,  and  you  can 
read  it  in  preparation  for  your  essay  for  Schilpp,  Professor 
Schilpp,  I  think  he  is.4  I  don't  expect  to  get  to  Cortina  before 
June  15th,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  things  to  happen 
and  minds  to  change  before  deciding  to  move.  ...  I  am  now 
reading  a  very  well  translated  book  by  Leo  Chestov  entided 
In  Job's  Balances,  which  I  will  send  to  you  when  I  have  fin- 
ished it.  It  is  modern,  mystical,  and  refreshing:  a  little 
Nietzschean,  but  with  a  latent  belief  in  the  supernatural,  in 
death  a  great  revelation,  which  perhaps  you  might  like  after 
too  much  scientific  positivism. 

In  a  post  card  of  May  3  Santayana  had  only  a  final  aside 
for  external  complications: 

.  .  .  His  [Chestov's]  history  is  weak,  and  his  views  of  other 

*  Paul  Arthur  Schilpp,  the  editor  of  "The  Library  of  Living  Philosophers." 
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philosophers  out  of  focus  and  arbitrary;  but  I  like  him  for 
being  unwordly  or  anti-mundane,  as  apparently  Russians 
are.  .  .  .  Would  you  like  Dewey's  Logic?  I  see  the  Times 
Lit.  Sup.  calls  it  a  major  work.  I  find  it  utterly  unreadable. 
Perhaps  it  is  important,  at  any  rate  it  is  a  ponderous  tome, 
and  you  shall  have  it  if  you  want  it. — I  am  reading  Guigne- 
bert  ...  on  the  origins  of  Christianity,  a  series  of  volumes. 
He  seems  to  be  a  pupil  of  Loisy's,  the  same  general  point  of 
view,  but  a  better  temper.  ...  I  still  preserve  calm  about 
the  danger  of  trouble.  People  like  excitement  at  home. 

Despite  the  unruffled  tone  of  Santayana's  letters,  I  became 
profoundly  depressed  in  Vevey;  and  this  must  have  com- 
municated itself  to  Santayana,  for  a  sympathetic  letter  fol- 
lowed on  May  9: 

Your  two  emotional — not  too  emotional — post  cards  make 
me  suspect  that  you  are  not  happy  in  your  Swiss  retreat, 
and  that  your  thoughts  are  turning  (as  Plotinus  would  say) 
'ekel,  there  thither,  yonder,  over  there,  la-bas  my  Jewish 
translation  calls  it,  when  it  ought  rather  to  be  la-haut.  Well, 
emotions  and  unhappiness  are  psychic,  they  are  not  pneu- 
matic, (as  again  Plotinus  would  say).  They  prove  that  one 
is  made  of  good  stuff,  of  hot  stuff,  but  they  don't  necessarily 
lead  to  the  truth  in  philosophy.  I  don't  know  what  Leonardo 
himself  would  say  to  your  head  of  Christ;5  it  is  modernised; 
and  the  desire  to  fly  into  that  bosom  would  require  much 
interpretation  before  I  could  feel  that  it  was  identical  with 
the  tendency  to  Union  which  all  love  and  all  mysticism 
contain.  I  think  I  have  made  a  note  in  Chestov  (before  see- 
ing your  card,  of  course)  to  the  effect  that  spiritual  union 
cannot  be  union  with  another  spirit,  but  union  between 
spirit  in  one  instance,  at  one  moment,  and  all  things  as  felt 
from  that  point.  These  "all  things"  may  of  course  include 
other  spirits;  but  in  conceiving  them  there  is  already  a  sense 
of  separation,  such  as  I  feel  at  this  moment  between  you  and 

8  I  had  come  across  a  rather  lovely  picture  of  Christ  on  a  post  card  in  some 
religious  shop  and  sent  it  to  Santayana.  Perhaps  I  had  imagined  it  was  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci — although  it  is  now  rather  difficult  to  conceive  why  I 
should  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  howler. 
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me:  and  agreement  even  in  everything  would  not  remove 
that  duality,  because  it  would  have  to  be  an  agreement  by 
confluence,  an  agreed  agreement,  and  might  lapse  at  any 
time,  or  discover  itself  to  be  illusory,  since  two  real  persons 
were  concerned.  So  that  it  seems  to  me  that  utter  and  per- 
fect union  has  to  be  momentary  and  internal  to  the  life  of 
a  single  soul.  It  is  then  not  properly  union  but  unification. 
One  becomes  really  one. 

I  am  sending  you  Dewey  ( hope  he  won't  make  you  more 
unhappy,  as  he  might  if  you  believed  what  he  says)  and  I 
will  not  send  you  Guignebert,  though  he  is  not  a  sentimen- 
talist, like  Middleton  Murry,  for  instance,  who  tries  to  retain 
the  emotions  of  Christianity  without  the  dogmas.  He  is  sim- 
ply a  historian;  and  I  can  make  a  cynical  laughing  philoso- 
phy out  of  his  reports.  I  have  always  liked  understanding 
views  with  which  I  did  not  agree — how  else  could  one  like 
the  study  of  philosophy?  But  the  emotions  incident  to  that 
study  are  not  those  of  the  persons  or  beliefs  described;  far 
from  it.  They  are  dramatic,  tragic  or  comic  emotions  at  see- 
ing their  fate. 

I  think  Santayana  was  rather  worried  about  my  becoming 
stranded  in  Switzerland  in  case  of  war,  for  in  a  letter  of  May 
14  he  wrote: 

If  S.  goes  home  or  to  Saint-Germain  and  you  would  like 
to  go  back  to  England  at  once,  don't  hesitate  to  do  so  on  my 
account.  I  shall  love  to  see  you  later  at  Cortina,  but  I  shall 
have  plenty  of  company  there.  "Settembrini"  is  coming  for 
six  weeks  or  more,  and  you  know  I  can  be  happy  alone.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  you  don't  know  who  "Settembrini"  is.  That's  not 
his  real  name;  he  is  an  Italian  professor  in  Berlin,  but  a 
furious  "anti-"  in  both  places  and  a  fervid  admirer  of  your 
humble  servant.6 

6  In  a  brief  business  letter  of  May  2.7  Santayana  had  written,  inter  alia:  "I 
call  him  'Settembrini'  after  a  personage  in  Thomas  Mann's  novel  The  Magic 
Mountain  .  .  .  who  is  a  Freemason  bursting  with  eloquence  about  the 
principles  of  1789,  and  the  rights  of  man  and  of  reason.  My  friend's  real 
name  is  Michele  Petrone,  and  he  is  professor  of  Italian  Literature  at  the 
University  of  Berlin."  Professor  Petrone  became  one  of  Santayana's  most 
devoted  disciples  and  saw  him  on  and  off  until  the  day  of  his  death. 
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How  soon  you  have  read  and  digested  Chestov!  It  took 
me  a  long  time.  I  am  glad  you  found  him  a  "child  of  light," 
and  he  is  certainly  like  Ohio  and  Omaha  in  being  undisci- 
plined and  learned  only  in  spots!  Plato,  St.  Paul,  Plotinus, 
Luther,  Spinoza,  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche.  The  American 
spots  would  have  been  rather  Dewey,  Einstein,  and  the  Vi- 
enna Circle. 

In  a  postscript  to  his  letter  Santayana  informed  me  of 
a  new  task  he  had  undertaken: 

Dent  &  Co.  write  that  they  wish  to  reprint  my  Egotism  in 
German  Philosophy.  Heil  Hitler!  I  am  to  write  a  new  preface 
for  it. 

Early  in  June,  I  was  relieved  to  learn  that  Santayana  had 
after  all  made  up  his  mind  to  come  to  Switzerland — but  not 
to  Vevey: 

I  have  decided  to  go  to  Lugano,  and  enclose  one  of  the 
advertisements  sent  me  by  the  hotel  to  which  I  had  written, 
guided  only  by  Baedeker  and  by  the  map  of  the  town. 

Lugano  is,  as  you  see,  of  the  same  type  as  Montreux,  but 
the  lake  is  100  metres  lower  and  south  of  the  Alps,  so  that 
I  am  afraid  it  will  be  rather  too  warm  there.  But  that  has 
been  one  of  my  reasons  for  venturing  to  try  the  place,  since 
I  now  rather  like  warmth  ( if  there  are  no  flies  and  mosqui- 
toes) and  besides  have  an  eye  to  a  place  good  all  the  year 
round,  and  Lugano  might  be  that.  I  mean  to  make  myself 
as  comfortable  as  possible,  having  a  sitting  room  ( but  I  shall 
go  down  to  meals )  and  living  all  day  in  pyjamas,  as  I  am  too 
old  for  basking  in  [sic]  beaches.  There  is  bathing  at  Lugano, 
which  you  might  like  if  you  come  to  see  me  .  .  .  the  town  is 
largish,  Catholic  and  Italian  fundamentally,  so  that  it  will 
be  more  human  than  Montreux  or  Cortina. 

I  expect  to  reach  my  strange  abode  either  on  the  16th  or 
on  the  20th  of  June.  .  .  .  They  will  tell  you  what  is  the  best 
way  of  getting  round  but  the  northern  all-Swiss  route  by 
the  St.  Gothard  would  be  (I  should  think)  very  picturesque 
and  would  avoid  customs  and  change  of  money.  I  may  even- 
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tually  tread  that  path  myself,  if  I  find  Lugano  too  warm  or 
otherwise  objectionable. 

I  am  glad  you  see  your  way  clear  in  Dewey  and  hope 
you  will  tell  me  what  he  really  means. 

It  was  arranged  that  I  would  meet  him  in  Lugano  on  his 
arrival,  and  I  met  every  train  coming  in  from  Chiasso  for 
three  successive  days — but  there  was  no  sign  of  my  old  friend. 
Finally  the  hotel  had  a  note  from  him  saying  that  he  would 
be  unable  to  come  and  had  gone  instead  to  Cortina 
d'Ampezzo. 

That  Santayana  never  succeeded  in  reaching  Lugano  was 
due  to  a  complication  that  he  had  not  foreseen  but  which 
ought  to  have  been  cleared  up  when  he  purchased  his 
wagon-lit  ticket  in  Rome.  As  a  rule  visas  were  not  required 
for  foreigners  in  crossing  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  Santayana 
had  assumed  that  his  Spanish  passport  was  perfectly  in  order. 
To  his  dismay,  when  he  arrived  at  Chiasso,  he  was  refused 
permission  to  enter  Switzerland.  After  traveling  all  the  way 
back  to  Milan,  he  learned  from  the  Swiss  consulate  there  that 
he  could  procure  only  a  temporary  visa,  good  for  two  weeks, 
if  he  wished  to  go  to  Switzerland.  Apparently  a  considerable 
number  of  destitute  Spanish  subjects  had  been  filtering  into 
the  country  since  the  cessation  of  the  civil  war  in  Spain,  and 
some  new  regulations  had  just  been  passed  to  prevent  any 
further  financial  embarrassment  to  the  Swiss  government. 

Santayana  did  not  argue  long  with  the  Swiss  consulate  at 
Milan,  and  this  was  most  unfortunate.  For  if  he  had  only 
consented  to  take  a  temporary  visa  for  two  weeks,  I  am  cer- 
tain that,  once  in  Switzerland,  everything  could  have  been 
arranged.  He  would  then  have  only  had  to  prove  that  money 
was  available  in  American  dollars,  and  his  visa  would  have 
been  extended  indefinitely.  The  whole  course  of  his  life  might 
have  been  altered  for  the  next  five  years  at  least;  he  could 
have  remained  safely  in  Switzerland  during  the  war,  had 
much  better  food  than  he  had  in  Rome,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  anxiety  about  getting  his  money  or  the  fate  of  his 
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unpublished  manuscripts.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  He  did  not 
like  the  attitude  of  the  Swiss  consulate  in  Milan  and  refused 
to  answer  any  questions  anent  his  recent  movements  or  his 
political  affiliations.  He  told  the  consulate  quite  bluntly  that 
if  Spaniards  were  not  welcome  in  Switzerland,  he  had  no 
desire  to  go  there — and  that  was  that. 

I  remained  in  Lugano  until  I  heard  from  him  again  on  the 
twenty-second: 

It  is  very  nice  of  you  to  be  concerned  about  my  misadven- 
tures. .  .  .  Do  come  here  if  you  feel  like  it.  For  me  it  will  be 
a  return  to  youth  and  nature;  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  find 
it  dreary.  Foreigners  have  abandoned  Italy,  except  cheap 
Germans  in  troupes.  .  .  . 

Another  disturbing  feature  lies  ahead  of  me.  The  Hotel 
Bristol  is  to  be  pulled  down  beginning  in  August,  and  will 
take  two  years  to  rebuild!  But  Pinchetti  [the  Bristol's  pro- 
prietor] has  been  very  nice,  and  is  keeping  all  my  things 
in  his  own  storage-place  where  he  says  I  can  always  get  at 
them.  So  that  I  am  living  on  three  bags.  I  have  got  a  copy 
of  the  R.  of  S.  (all  but  the  last  chapter)  for  you  here, 
either  of  the  two  typed  copies,  whichever  you  prefer. 

The  town  of  Cortina — "The  Little  Court" — is  situated  in 
the  Ampezzo  valley  and  surrounded  by  slow-rising  hills  and 
groups  of  jagged  mountain  peaks  (the  Dolomites)  that  San- 
tayana  described  as  "hellish"  in  appearance.  I  found  the 
local  contadini  more  colorful  than  the  Swiss  but  rather  re- 
signed to  the  vicissitudes  of  human  existence;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  wealthy  Italian  visitors  and  the  intermittent 
eruption  of  busloads  of  singing  German  tourists  coming  up 
from  Venice  to  gulp  the  air  for  a  few  hours  and  find  every- 
thing wunderbar,  one  might  have  forgotten  for  a  while  the 
disagreeable  shape  of  things  to  come.  Perhaps  I  was  the  sole 
instance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  Cortina  that  summer, 
and  it  was  disconcerting  to  be  constantly  slapped  on  the  back 
and  "heiled"  in  the  village  stores  or  cafes. 

Santayana  seemed  very  much  at  home  in  Cortina;  he  said 
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that  there  was  something  about  its  rather  severe  setting  that 
reminded  him  of  his  native  Avila  in  Spain.  He  had  found  it 
an  ideal  spot  for  working  in  the  summer,  and  his  Swiss  doctor 
had  recommended  a  few  months  of  high  altitude  to  increase 
his  resistance  to  the  bronchial  attacks  that  often  worried 
him  during  the  winter.  We  had  our  meals  together  at  his 
hotel  and  many  long  conversations  about  "everything  under 
the  sun,"  but  as  most  of  the  walks  were  rather  arduous,  I 
only  occasionally  strolled  with  him  in  the  valley  on  a  fair 
afternoon. 

Of  course  Santayana  was  by  now  fully  aware  of  the  imme- 
diate danger  of  war,  but  after  his  unhappy  experience  at  the 
Swiss  frontier  he  had  virtually  decided  to  stick  it  out  in  Italy, 
come  what  may.  Above  all  he  was  anxious  to  dispatch  The 
Realm  of  Spirit  to  his  publishers  as  soon  as  possible.  He  was 
alive  to  the  possibility  of  a  sudden  censoring  of  all  letters  and 
a  consequent  reluctance  to  accept  bulky  manuscripts  for 
posting  to  foreign  countries. 

"I  have  been  occupied  with  the  Realms  of  Being  for  six- 
teen years,"  he  reminded  me,  "and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have 
anything  go  wrong  at  the  very  end  of  my  task.  As  long  as  I 
can  get  my  money  from  the  United  States,  I  am  prepared  to 
put  up  with  the  inevitable  hardships  that  are  part  and  parcel 
of  every  great  war.  You  must  remember  that  I  was  in 
England  all  through  the  last  one." 

It  was  a  wonderful  experience  to  study  and  discuss  with 
him  that  summer  the  last  volume  of  his  great  tetralogy,  and 
I  remained  with. Santayana  in  Cortina  until  nearly  the  end 
of  August.  There  were  several  reasons  why  he  then  urged 
me  to  return  to  England.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  many  of 
my  personal  belongings  were  still  in  Bournemouth,  his  Lon- 
don bankers  had  informed  him  that  he  might  soon  be  unable 
to  draw  on  his  English  account  in  Italy;  if  I  were  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  however,  he  could  instruct  them  to  pay  me 
my  monthly  allowance.  And  once  again  in  London,  I  could 
see  his  publishers  and  deposit  with  them  my  carbon  copy  of 
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The  Realm  of  Spirit.  I  disliked  intensely  leaving  Santayana 
and  I  can  see  him  now  as  he  came  down  the  steps  of  his  hotel 
one  evening  after  dinner  to  bid  me  good-by. 

"All  being  well,"  he  said,  "we  shall  meet  again  sometime 
next  year.  Bon  voyage — and  remember  to  see  Constable  in 
London  about  my  manuscript." 

As  things  turned  out,  I  did  not  return  to  England  until 
after  the  war.  After  returning  to  Lugano,  I  found  a  letter 
from  Strong.  He  had  suddenly  decided  to  return  to  Vevey 
but  was  alone  and  required  my  assistance,  as  there  had  been 
a  complication  at  the  frontier.  His  faithful  Italian  chauffeur 
had  been  stopped  in  the  automobile  at  Domodossola.  Neither 
the  chauffeur  nor  the  motor  had  been  allowed  to  continue 
into  Switzerland.  I  wrote  at  once  to  Strong,  saying  I  would 
join  him  immediately,  and  also  informed  Santayana  of  the 
new  state  of  affairs.  On  the  thirtieth,  when  I  reached  Strong, 
I  heard  briefly  from  Cortina: 

.  .  .  Together  with  your  card,  I  got  a  very  civil  letter  from 
Aldo  telling  me  what  had  happened,  that  S.  had  had  to  go 
on  alone  from  the  frontier  to  Vevey,  but  that  Aldo  had  at  last 
heard  by  telephone  that  Strong  had  been  helped  out  of  the 
train  properly,  and  was  all  right.  I  supposed  you  would  go 
at  once  to  Vevey  to  look  after  him.  ...  I  expect  to  go  to 
Danieli's  in  Venice  on  September  12,  and  to  remain  there 
indefinitely,  asking  Pinchetti  to  send  my  valises  with  my 
winter  clothes,  etc.,  from  Rome. 

So  that  was  the  situation.  I  now  settled  down  in  Switzer- 
land with  M.  and  a  little  later,  when  the  war  was  officially 
"on,"  we  abandoned  all  thought  of  returning  to  England.  My 
duty  was  obviously  to  remain  with  Strong,  who,  moreover, 
was  far  from  well.  He  talked  little  about  his  condition,  but 
it  was  quite  apparent  from  his  color  that  something  was 
radically  amiss.  From  time  to  time  I  heard  from  Santayana 
in  Venice,  but  his  letters  were  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
business  of  somehow  arranging  for  the  transfer  of  money: 
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there  were  his  letters  of  credit  from  Boston  to  consider,  as 
well  as  my  allowance  from  London.  On  September  28  he 
wrote  me  of  the  loss  of  an  old  friend: 

Hans  Reichhardt  has  given  me  the  belated  news  that  my 
friend  Westenholz7  killed  himself  on  August  5th;  also  that 
Hans'  mother  died  a  week  after  he  and  his  brother  had  been 
called  away  (for  military  service,  I  suppose)  from  home. 
We  live  in  old-fashioned  tragic  times.  Westenholz  was  an 
extraordinarily  well-educated  and  intelligent  person,  omniv- 
orous and  tireless  in  following  every  intellectual  interest,  but 
hopelessly  neurasthenic  and  psychopathic  all  his  life,  which 
had  become  of  late  a  protracted  nightmare.  At  my  age  the 
death  of  friends  makes  little  impression;  we  are  socially  all 
dead  long  since,  for  every  important  purpose;  but  closing  a 
life  is  (as  Heidegger  teaches)  rounding  it  out,  giving  it 
wholeness,  and  in  one  sense  brings  the  entire  figure  of  a 
friend  more  squarely  before  one  than  his  life  ever  did  when 
it  was  still  subject  to  variations. 

Early  in  October  Strong  had  to  be  removed  by  ambulance 
to  the  clinic  above  Montreux.  I  visited  him  several  times  a 
week  and  discussed  everything  with  his  doctor,  who  implored 
me  to  persuade  him  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  returning  to 
Fiesole.  Of  course  I  kept  Santayana  informed,  and  on  No- 
vember 3,  from  Venice,  he  wrote  as  follows : 

.  .  .  There  is  not  much  to  hope  for  for  poor  Strong.  If  he 
should  recover  enough  to  travel  that,  or  the  mere  anxiety 
of  doing  that,  might  only  intensify  his  distress.  Valmont  [the 
clinic]  is  a  place  he  used  to  have  recourse  to  with  confi- 
dence. Confidence  is  a  great  anaesthetic  in  moments  of 
danger.  I  am  glad  he  is  there,  and  that  you  are  with  him. 
I  regard  you  as  partly  a  representative  of  me,  and  much 
more  useful  and  agreeable  to  Strong  than  I  should  be  at 
the  present  moment. 

I  think  Strong  must  have  realized  that  his  life  was  drawing 

7  Baron  Albert  von  Westenholz.  Hans  Reichhardt  had  been  his  close  friend 
and  secretary.  See  The  Middle  Span,  Vol.  II  of  the  autobiography,  pp.  16-22. 
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to  a  close,  but  this  instinctive  premonition  fired  his  frail  body 
with  one  last  desire:  he  wanted  to  die  in  his  own  home. 
Despite  everything  that  his  doctor  and  I  could  say,  he  insisted 
on  my  purchasing  two  railway  tickets  for  Florence,  and  one 
long  rainy  day  in  mid-November  we  made  the  trip.  A  few 
days  later  he  said  he  would  never  forget  how  much  I  had 
done  for  him  and  that  he  was  now  determined  to  think  only 
of  my  immediate  future.  He  advised  me  to  return  to  Vevey 
immediately  and  to  get  ready  to  leave  for  New  York  if  the 
American  consulate  in  Geneva  deemed  it  advisable.  Of  course 
I  must  keep  in  touch  with  Santayana,  but  it  was  my  own 
position  that  he  now  considered  paramount. 

"Santayana  and  Berenson  and  I  are  old  men,"  Strong 
added.  "It  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  stick  it  out  here  in  Italy, 
but  your  case  is  entirely  different.  You  must  do  what  I  say, 
because  I  count  on  you  to  continue  my  work  in  the  future." 

He  held  my  hand  for  several  moments  when  we  said 
good-by,  and  I  sensed  that  an  important  chapter  in  my  life 
was  nearly  finished. 

Before  I  left  Florence,  I  had  a  short  letter  from  Santayana 
on  November  17: 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Strong  stood  the  journey  so  well, 
and  is  appreciative  and  generous.  It  will  be  a  greater  relief 
to  you  to  feel  that  you  leave  him  at  home  and  in  a  tolera- 
ble state  of  mind. 

The  Dewey  volume  of  Schilpp's  series  has  reached  me.  It 
is  ponderous,  but  seems  very  good.  The  quality  of  American 
writing  and  criticism  has  improved  vastly  since  my  time. 
There  is  an  admirable  sympathetic  paper  by  Wm  Savery, 
which  caught  my  eye  at  once,  although  it  is  the  last  of  the 
set  and  rather  long.  I  have  also  read  Russell's:  very  enter- 
taining and  sparkling,  but  hardly  worthy  of  the  author  or 
the  subject.  I  have  also  read  Dewey's  retort  to  me  and 
Russell.  He  is  irritated  with  both  of  us  and  rather  irrele- 
vant, repeating  old  tags  of  his,  without  any  incisive  think- 
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ing.  I  am  a  little  ashamed  of  having  allowed  my  paper  to 
be  reprinted,  not  because  I  don't  think  it  good  enough  in 
itself,  but  because  it  is  explicitly  a  translation  of  Dewey  into 
my  own  categories,  which  naturally  don't  fit,  whereas  this 
book  ought  to  contain  only  criticism  of  his  views  in  their 
own  setting  and  purpose. 

Three  days  later,  on  November  20,  Santayana  had  further 
to  say  about  the  same  volume: 

Schilpp's  book  is  not  uniformly  good.  There  is  an  insuf- 
ferable German  and  a  dainty  Frenchman,  and  several  prosy 
Americans.  .  .  .  But  in  Dewey's  replies  I  have  found  some 
light.  I  begin  to  see  how  he  conceives  the  continuum  of 
physical  and  mental  qualities  all  in  one  flux.  It  is  not  far 
from  my  own  view,  if  you  add  the  transcendental  spirit 
looking  on  and  the  matter  distributing  and  connecting  the 
qualities.  I  will  send  you  the  book  in  a  few  days.  Also  .  .  . 
the  Times  Supplement  with  two  notices  of  Egotism,  very 
friendly  and  prudent.  These  reviews  are  really  publisher's 
advertisements.  The  book  itself  hasn't  yet  reached  me. 

After  I  had  been  back  in  Vevey  for  a  fortnight,  I  wrote 
to  Santayana  and  told  him  that  despite  Strong's  admonition 
I  was  resolved  to  stay  in  Switzerland  if  the  question  of  my 
allowance  could  be  arranged  in  England.  To  my  enormous 
satisfaction  he  wrote  back  saying  that  a  very  simple  way  of 
overcoming  this  last  complication  had  occurred  to  him.  He 
had  heard  from  Scribner's  in  New  York  that  his  royalties, 
due  in  December,  had  amounted  to  $1,600  for  the  latter  half 
of  the  year.  As  the  earnings  from  his  writings  had  nothing  to 
do  with  his  nephew  in  Boston,  and  were  normally  paid  into 
his  English  account,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  endorse  the 
cheque  in  my  name.  So  I  buried  myself  in  philosophy  and 
listened  to  the  confusing  reports  of  the  "cold  war"  in  the 
evening  on  the  radio. 

As  it  turned  out,  I  think  that  Santayana  was  rather  glad 
that  I  hadn't  returned  to  London  and  given  my  copy  of  The 
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Realm  of  Spirit  to  his  London  publisher,  for  after  he  had 
settled  in  Venice  for  the  autumn,  he  had  decided  not  only 
on  another  general  revision  but  had  rewritten  one  or  two 
chapters,  as  his  letter  of  December  18  explained: 

Today  I  have  received  from  Miss  Tindall  the  double  copy 
of  my  last  two  chapters,  and  will  revise  it  during  the  next 
few  days.  If  you  care  to  see  these  chapters  in  view  of  your 
contribution  to  Schilpp's  book,  I  can  send  you  the  carbon 
copy.  I  have  revised  the  rest  of  the  book  already,  and  was 
much  pleased  to  see  that  when  you  got  to  the  chapter  on 
Liberation,  you  woke  up,  and  actually  corrected  not  only 
the  punctuation  but  also  in  places  the  arrangement  and 
choice  of  words.  I  wish  you  had  done  more  of  this  as  your 
suggestions  are  almost  always  good.  At  least  they  show  me 
that  there  is  something  wrong,  which  I  may  straighten  out 
in  one  way  or  another.  But  the  best  thing  is  that,  towards 
the  end  of  this  chapter,  you  seem  to  have  made  the  argu- 
ment your  own  for  the  moment  and  wished  to  express  it 
better.  Of  course  I  am  old  and  tired,  and  although  there 
are  good  things,  often  old  things,  in  this  book  there  are 
bound  to  be  lapses  and  platitudes  also — and  repetitions! 

However,  it  is  not  for  corrections  that  I  would  send  you 
the  MS,  because  I  mean  to  despatch  the  copy  on  stiffer 
paper  to  Scribner  as  soon  as  I  have  corrected  it.  He  has 
not  yet  become  manifest  in  the  hoped-for  cheque,  but  per- 
haps it  may  come  for  X'mas. 

As  my  passport  was  due  to  be  extended  shortly,  I  had 
gone  over  to  Geneva  to  see  the  American  consulate,  but 
before  he  would  renew  it  for  even  a  short  period,  he  de- 
manded some  written  evidence  that  my  presence  abroad  was 
required  and  that  I  was  being  supported.  So  once  again  I 
turned  to  Santayana,  and  as  I  now  reread  his  formal  epistle, 
written  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  it  seems  to  me  to  sum  up 
very  neatly  the  precise  nature  of  my  relations  with  him  and 
Strong. 
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Dec.  31st  1939 
Hotel  Danieli 
Venice 
Dear  Cory, 

You  tell  me  that,  in  renewing  your  passport,  the  State 
Department  requires  evidence  regarding  your  reasons  for 
residing  in  Europe.  The  chief  reason,  in  your  case,  is  that 
Charles  A.  Strong,  formerly  professor  at  Columbia,  and  I, 
jointly  or  alternately,  have  provided  you  with  the  means 
of  living  here,  whereas  in  America  you  would  be  unem- 
ployed. 

Your  work  with  us,  who  are  two  very  old  men,  consists 
partly  in  helping  us  in  revising,  arranging,  and  discussing 
our  writings,  and  partly  in  acting  as  companion  and  looking 
after  us  when  we  are  ill,  travelling,  or  otherwise  in  need 
of  assistance.  Strong,  in  particular,  requires  this,  as  he  is 
partly  paralysed. 

We  have  encouraged  you  to  remain  near  us  also  for  an- 
other reason,  namely,  that  we  believe  you  have  marked 
ability  as  a  writer  and  philosopher,  and  wish  you  to  develop 
this  talent.  You  could  not  do  so  in  America,  except  by  obtain- 
ing a  position  at  some  university,  but  this  is  almost  impossi- 
ble, because  you  are  not  a  college  graduate  and  have  not 
the  required  degrees. 

When  Strong  and  I  disappear,  which  must  be  before  long, 
you  will  be  free  to  return  to  America,  and  provision  has 
been  made  to  render  that  easy  for  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 
G.  Santayana. 
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Please,  on  my  authority  and  Balzac's,  to  consider  it  an 
axiom  that  money  is  the  petrol  of  life. 


Although  the  application  for  an  extension  of  my  pass- 
-  port  was  set  in  motion  by  Santayana's  letter,  the  fact 
that  our  petition  could  not  be  settled  immediately  had  a  most 
unhappy  sequel.  Late  in  January,  I  had  a  telegram  informing 
me  that  Strong  had  been  removed  to  a  nursing  home  in  Flor- 
ence and  had  asked  for  me  to  "come  at  once."  It  would  have 
been  difficult  enough  to  re-enter  Italy  at  that  time,  but  with 
an  "expired"  document  it  was  out  of  the  question.  I  pleaded 
with  the  American  consulate  in  Geneva,  but  the  answer  was 
that  nothing  could  be  done  until  permission  for  an  extension 
had  been  cleared — presumably  in  Washington.  It  was  dis- 
tressing to  let  Strong  down  at  the  end,  for  I  was  certain  he 
must  be  dying.  I  wired  to  Florence,  saying  I  was  coming  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  in  the  meantime  wrote  to  Santayana, 
telling  him  how  frustrated  I  felt  at  being  immobilized  in 
Vevey.  In  a  few  days  I  received  a  letter  from  him  that 
resolved  everything  (January  23) : 

At  noon  today  I  received  a  telegram  from  Aldo,  saying 
Strong  was  "gravissimo,"  and  they  announced  a  few  min- 
utes later  a  telephone  call  from  Florence,  that  I  knew  must 
be  fatal  news.  .  .  .  Dino  spoke,  saying  Strong  had  died  that 
morning.  I  asked  if  you  had  arrived  (although  I  almost 
knew  that  it  was  impossible)  and  he  said  no,  that  he  had 
sent  you  the  news.  ...  I  explained  that  I  was  laid  up  with 
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my  bronchial  cold  (with  our  fourth  snow-storm  raging  out- 
side) and  couldn't  go  out,  much  less  travel,  but  would  supply 
anything  they  needed  for  expenses.  He  replied  that  Mar- 
garet's estate  was  looking  after  that,  and  the  Sisters1  after 
funeral  arrangements:  but  I  didn't  quite  understand  his 
answer  when  I  asked  if  the  Lubbocks  were  at  home,2  and  if 
Strong  had  retained  consciousness  to  the  end.  I  believe  he 
said  yes  to  this;  that  he  had  been  conscious  in  the  morning, 
but  I  am  not  sure. 

Now,  dear  Cory,  we  are  faced  with  a  great  change  in  our 
little  world,  and  you  more  than  I,  practically,  although  for 
me  this  is  the  end  of  a  very  long  chapter  of  friendship,  life 
together,  family  complications,  tension,  irritation,  and  par- 
tial estrangement.  Strong  was  never  a  dear  friend  to  me. 
Ours  was  always  a  friendship  of  convenience,  common  inter- 
ests, and  common  tastes  in  practical  things,  without  deep 
personal  sympathies.  But  I  always  respected  his  character, 
and  his  single-mindedness  in  philosophy,  until,  with  old  age, 
this  became  narrower  and  more  aggressive.  Requiescat  in 
pace.  .  .  . 

And  how  does  all  this  affect  your  immediate  plans?  Are 
you  coming  to  Florence  at  all?  Why  should  you?  Perhaps  I 
don't  see  all  the  circumstances  in  their  true  light,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  now  free,  except  for  war-restric- 
tions, to  do  just  what  you  like  best. 

My  catarrh  is  not  worse,  in  spite  of  the  vile  weather,  and 
the  doctor  makes  light  of  it:  but  he  suggested  that  I  should 
get  a  clinical  thermometer,  which  I  have  now  procured.  But 
I  am  longing  for  sunshine,  and  the  chance  to  take  a  long 
walk. 

A  few  days  before  Strong's  death  I  had  completed  and 
sent  my  contribution  to  the  Schilpp  volume  to  Santayana. 
Other  essays  were  beginning  to  reach  him  and  he  was  already 
framing  his  reply  to  his  critics.  With  his  congenital  dislike 
of  the  pother  of  controversy  it  was  obvious  that  he  did  not 

1  The  "Blue  Sisters"  of  the  Little  Company  of  Mary.  The  larger  nursing  home 
that  Santayana  later  lived  in  in  Rome  belonged  to  the  same  order. 

2  Lady  Sybil  and  Percy  Lubbock,  of  the  adjacent  Villa  Medici  in  Fiesole. 
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relish  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and  I  awaited  with  some 
trepidation  his  reaction  to  my  own  paper.  On  the  first  of 
February,  I  heard  from  him.  After  some  opening  remarks  on 
my  future  movements  ( "...  I  hope  you  won't  go  to  America 
permanently  while  I  am  still  living,  as  I  count  on  you  in  case 
of  a  prolonged  illness  or  incapacity"),  he  turns  to  my  con- 
tribution: 

Your  Schilpp  paper  is  very  nice.3  I  like  especially  your 
two  illustrations  of  essence  in  spontaneous  intuition,  the 
sunset  and  the  billiard  strokes:  they  are  anti-pedantic  and 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  Also  your  (or  our)  old  argument 
for  matter  in  apple-sauce  and  in  flour.  This  last,  however, 
is  not  the  only  or  perhaps  the  most  important  proof  of  the 
matter,  or  function  of  that  category  in  conceiving  nature. 
There  is  also  continuity  and  derivation,  distinguishing  true 
genesis  from  succession  of  phenomena.  I  may  possibly  refer 
to  this  in  my  reply:  also,  certainly,  to  your  objection  at  the 
beginning  to  my  assumption  of  knowledge  of  babies  and  ani- 
mals and  in  general  of  the  pre-history  of  the  mind.  This  is  a 
good  point:  you  will  see  by  my  reply  that  I  accept  it,  and 
mean  my  pre-historic  lore  only  as  a  fable,  or  analysis  ex- 
pressed in  myth. 

Your  first  page,  and  passages  later  where  you  quote  your- 
self and  refer  to  an  article  in  Analysis,  may  not  produce  a 
good  impression.  The  tone  is  too  personal,  and  you  bring 
yourself  too  avantageusement  before  the  footlights.  Each  of 
these  passages  ( and  there  are  others )  might  pass  as  a  little 
pleasantry  if  it  stood  alone:  but  all  together  they  suggest 
the  parlour-lecture  to  ladies.  I  should  cut  them  out,  or  change 
the  wording.  I  know  that  this  personal  manner  is  current 
nowadays,  and  it  may  be  old-fashioned  in  me  not  to  like  it. 
You  must  use  your  own  judgment.  But  I  mention  the  point 
in  your  own  interest,  lest  you  should  be  taken  less  seriously 
than  you  deserve. 

After  Strong's  death  I  remained  in  Vevey  for  the  time 

3  Some  Observations  on  the  Philosophy  of  Santayana,  The  Library  of  Living 
Philosophers,  Volume  II,  pp.  95-112. 
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being  to  see  how  things  developed.  Santayana  had  settled 
in  Venice  for  the  winter,  and  I  could  keep  in  touch  with  him 
by  letter.  From  time  to  time  I  heard  from  him,  and  if  we 
exclude  merely  "business"  details,  there  remain  some  para- 
graphs of  possible  interest.  For  instance,  on  February  24 
he  writes: 

In  a  few  days  I  mean  to  send  you  a  little  book  on  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  by  Chesterton  which  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  reading  had  I  not  seen  a  quotation  from  Gilson, 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  work  of  genius  and  the  best  account 
ever  given  of  St.  Thomas's  philosophy.  In  spite  of  this,  I 
found  the  first  chapter  Chestertonian  and  silly;  but  further 
on  it  becomes  really  instructive,  as  well  as  stimulating. 

I  had  suggested  to  Santayana  that  since  my  passport  was 
now  in  order,  and  assuming  that  America  remained  out  of  the 
war,  I  might  return  to  Rapallo  in  the  spring,  and  I  hinted 
that  he  might  like  to  join  me  there  before  returning  to  Cor- 
tina for  the  summer.  On  March  11, 1  heard  from  him  again: 

.  .  .  Rapallo  reminds  me  of  Ezra  Pound.  You  know  he  came 
to  Venice  ( with  his  daughter ) 4  and  made  me  a  series  of  long 
oracular  visits,  I  don't  know  why.  I  couldn't  hear  or  under- 
stand half  of  what  he  said,  but  carried  on  as  well  as  I  could, 
by  guesses  and  old  tags.  Now  he  and  T.  S.  Eliot  have  asked 
me  to  collaborate  with  them  in  a  book  to  be  called  The  New 
Paideuma.  I  have  declined,  having  no  ideas  on  education 
and  not  being  a  reformer. 

Of  Schilpp's  people  I  have  now  five  on  hand.  Only  Lam- 
precht,  so  far,  is  at  all  contentious,  and  even  he  is  guarded 
and  polite — really  so,  I  mean,  not  verbally  only.  Strong's 
remarks  are  brief  and  funereal,  but  not  aggressive.  I  have 
already  written  a  good  deal  for  my  reply,  but  it  will  all  need 
revision. 

As  for  The  New  Paideuma,  Santayana  escaped  by  politely 
informing  Ezra  that  he  did  not  think  it  mattered  so  much 
what  books  people  read  as  long  as  they  all  read  the  same 

*  The  present  Princess  de  Rachewiltz. 
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books:  in  other  words,  the  establishment  of  any  kind  of  cul- 
ture (or  "kulchur")  presupposed  a  common  basis  for  discus- 
sion and  inspiration.  On  March  17, 1  heard  from  Venice  again: 

...  I  was  flattered,  on  the  whole,  by  Ezra  Pound's  visits, 
only  a  little  ashamed  at  not  understanding  what  he  said  and 
not  being  able  to  reply  rationally.  He  gave  me  his  Guido 
Calvacanti,  and  various  Chinese  tracts.  Apparendy  he  has 
come  in  his  "Cantos"  to  the  part  corresponding  to  the  Para- 
diso,  and  thinks  Scotus  Erigena  and  I  might  give  him  some 
hints  about  it.  We  must  send  him  the  R.  of  S.  in  return. 

I  had  told  Santayana  that  I  was  worried  about  an  article 
that  Strong  had  left  at  his  villa  in  Fiesole  when  he  was 
removed  to  the  nursing  home,  and  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
this  same  letter  Santayana  says: 

I  will  write  someday  soon  to  George  de  Cuevas,  not  ask- 
ing exactly  for  a  permit,  but  inquiring  whether  the  villa  can 
be  visited.  You  ought  to  have  that  last  version  of  S.'s  philos- 
ophy. You  might  annotate  it,  with  extracts  from  his  other 
versions,  and  I  might  write  a  littie  Memoir  of  Strong,  half 
philosophical,  half  personal  (a  part  of  Persons  &  Places) 
and  we  might  get  Scribner  to  publish  it.  S.  made  a  mistake 
in  having  his  books  published  in  England. 

Sometime  in  April,  I  moved  to  Geneva,  as  the  consulate 
had  suddenly  advised  me  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  be  on 
hand  in  case  the  evacuation  of  American  citizens  should  be- 
come urgent.  On  April  26, 1  heard  from  Santayana  as  follows: 

George  de  Cuevas — who  wishes  to  be  addressed  as  Mar- 
quis de  Cuevas,  which  is  not  Spanish  nor  English  nor  Chil- 
ean, and  how  can  an  American  be  a  marquis? — has  sent  me 
two  big  books  of  photographs  of  the  picture  show  at  the  late 
World's  Fair  in  New  York;  and  in  his  letter  he  says  that 
Dino  at  the  villa  and  Nerone  Bandini  .  .  .  have  instructions 
to  "unseal"  the  house  and  clean  it,  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
receive  you  and  me  when  we  come!  We  don't  intend  to  live 
there,  I  suppose:  but  this  may  be  Spanish  ofrecimientos  or 
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laying  everything  at  your  feet  on  the  express  understanding 
that  you  will  not  pick  it  up.  He  also  says  that  they  tried  to 
raise  the  rent  of  his  apartment  at  the  Strozzi  palace  from 
1,500  to  100,000  lire  on  account  of  Margaret's  inheritance 
from  her  grandfather,  and  that  he  is  trembling  about  what 
they  may  be  up  to  in  taxes,  etc.,  for  the  villa.  No  doubt 
there  will  be  trouble:  but  why  seek  it  by  having  so  many 
houses,  when  the  American  tax  on  income  is  75%  after  the 
inheritance  tax  of  75%  has  been  levied  on  capital? 

I  am  not  surprised  that  you  like  Geneva  after  Vevey. 
Towns  are  always  more  civilized  than  the  country:  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  stay  in  Geneva  as  long  as 
you  are  happy  there.  .  .  .  Let  me  know  your  movements,  if 
any.  I  haven't  quite  finished  my  proof-reading,  because  I 
tire  of  the  old  stuff  after  an  hour  or  two.  It  reads  very  well 
for  a  while;  then  I  begin  to  think  it  is  monotonous  and  man- 
nered; and  finally  I  drop  off  to  sleep.  .  .  . 

I  have  ordered  Colhngwood's  new  "Essay  in  Metaphysics," 
which  you  shall  have  in  due  course. 

The  general  situation  worsened  very  rapidly  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  weeks,  and  when  the  invasion  of  France 
seemed  inevitable,  the  consulate  advised  me  strongly  to 
leave  as  soon  as  possible — as  the  problem  of  getting  back  to 
America  was  by  now  extremely  complicated.  I  explored  the 
possibilities  of  going  to  Lisbon  via  Bordeaux  and  wrote 
accordingly  to  Santayana.  On  May  19,  I  received  my  last 
letter  from  him  before  leaving  Switzerland: 

As  to  your  plans,  Lisbon  would  be  excellent  if  you  were 
seeking  adventures,  and  it  is  really  not  impossible  that  I 
may  be  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Spain  ( if  money  could  be 
got  here  from  America)  and  then  I  might  join  you  in  Lisbon 
( which  I  don't  know,  though  I  was  once  in  Oporto ) ,  because 
Avila,  where  I  should  go,  is  peopled  by  too  many  relations. 
But  this  event  is  unlikely;  and  I  should  think  a  return  to 
New  York  decidedly  advisable  for  you  under  the  circum- 
stances. You  would  see  Russell  and  other  philosophers,  and 
you  might  find  yourself  regarded  as  a  distinguished  and 
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important  philosopher  yourself;  something  harder  in  Eng- 
land unless  you  are  a  good  Churchman,  a  good  Greek 
scholar,  and  an  idealist.  By  the  way,  I  have  been  reading 
Collingwood's  "Essay  on  Metaphysics."  It  is  full  of  light: 
I  want  to  read  it  again,  and  may  insert  some  pencil  notes, 
before  sending  it  on  to  you.  Let  me  know  your  address:  I 
have  both  your  father's  and  your  brother's  in  New  York. 
Which  would  be  better,  if  you  go  there? 

By  a  turn  of  fortune,  I  was  able  to  secure  two  berths  on 
the  last  American  steamer  to  leave  Genoa,  and  after  waiting 
there  for  a  week,  we  finally  set  sail  for  New  York.  But  how 
different  it  was  from  my  voyage  to  England  some  fifteen 
years  previously!  Our  ship  was  brilliantly  illuminated  at 
night  with  huge  Stars  and  Stripes  for  purposes  of  identifica- 
tion; a  third  of  the  passengers  were  sleeping  in  lounge  chairs, 
and  the  daily  news  by  radio  bulletin  was  calamitous.  The 
France  I  had  loved  so  spontaneously  in  the  first  years  of  my 
friendship  with  Santayana  was  crumbling  like  a  pack  of  cards 
under  the  Nazi  invasion,  and  Italy  was  preparing  to  step  in 
and  stab  her  in  the  back.  When  the  skyscrapers  of  my  native 
city  finally  loomed  up  in  the  early-morning  fog,  it  was  with 
very  mixed  feelings  that  I  prepared  to  disembark  with  my 
wife.  After  a  fortnight  in  New  York  we  went  to  live  with  my 
father  in  Riverhead,  Long  Island,  where  I  awaited  with  some 
anxiety  Santayana's  next  letter  (June  7) : 

Things  are  getting  very  thick.  ...  I  hope  your  voyage 
and  first  impressions  of  your  native  land  after  fifteen  years 
were  predominantly  pleasant  or  at  least  interesting  and 
memorable:  I  should  think  they  must  have  been  so.  .  .  . 

I  have  got  my  passport  and  certificate  of  registration  re- 
newed by  the  Spanish  consul  in  Rome,  without  having  to 
go  there.  ...  I  feared  I  might  have  to  make  a  long  journey 
.  .  .  simply  to  get  my  papers  straight — essential  at  such  a 
moment  .  .  .  but  he  consented  to  renew  my  passport  if  I 
sent  it  on  by  post 

All  the  essays  but  three  have  reached  me  for  Schilpp's 
book.  Russell's  is  still  missing.  They  are  second-rate  for  the 
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most  part.  Munitz  and  Edman  very  inimical,  and  Banfi  (of 
Milan)  also  severe,  but  polite  and  giving  me  a  splendid 
chance  to  explain  myself.  The  rest  are  anodyne.  But  shall  I 
be  able  to  get  my  MSS  typewritten,  or  will  communications 
remain  open  with  the  U.S.  for  reading  proofs,  etc.?  I  will 
appeal  to  you  to  do  this  for  me,  if  I  can't;  and  in  general  I 
may  need  you  as  a  secretary  to  receive  and  readdress  my 
letters.  ...  If  you  get  anything,  open  it,  and  send  it  on  only 
if  you  think  I  ought  to  see  it.  Reply  yourself  to  all  ladies. 

When  I  heard  again  (June  26),  Santayana  was  back  in 
Cortina  for  the  summer,  and  after  writing  about  money 
difficulties,  and  informing  me  that  all  his  letters  from  America 
were  now  "Opened  by  the  Censor"  at  Gibraltar,  he  reverts 
to  the  Schilpp  volume: 

...  I  work  every  morning  on  my  reply,  but  often  with  little 
interest.  Most  of  the  essays  are  like  this  hotel,  very  second- 
rate.  Still,  there  are  moments  when  I  wake  up  and  like  the 
job:  only  such  inspiration  doesn't  last  long.  I  am  also  with- 
out books,  and  am  reading  Balzac  in  an  Italian  (very  good) 
translation.  ...  It  is  very  much  like  my  finding  refuge  in 
Dickens  during  the  other  war:  but  there  is  this  difference. 
Then  I  was  in  Oxford,  with  all  the  books  in  the  world  at 
hand,  but  too  distracted  to  read  anything  serious.  Now  I 
am  not  distracted  at  all:  what  is  happening  interests  me  like 
ancient  history,  and  illustrates  the  same  truths.  .  .  .  When  I 
have  finished  with  Schilpp,  I  shall  draw  a  deep  breath  and 
turn  to  "Persons  &  Places"  .  .  .  With  that,  Balzac  and  the 
very  interesting  newspapers,  I  hope  to  be  quite  happy. 

Balzac  must  have  proved  a  great  blessing,  for  in  a  letter 
of  July  18  he  refers  to  him  again: 

...  In  reading  Balzac  (I  am  now  in  my  fifth  volume)  I  am 
struck  by  the  immense  and  dramatic  importance  that  he 
gives  to  money.  French  people  are  no  doubt  more  frankly 
and  passionately  governed  by  this  interest  than  other  na- 
tions; but  the  thing,   in  different  disguises,  is  universal. 
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Please,  on  my  authority  and  Balzac's,  to  consider  it  an 
axiom  that  money  is  the  petrol  of  life. 

As  the  summer  wore  on,  I  was  wondering  where  Santayana 
would  decide  to  go  after  leaving  Cortina,  for  his  old  hotel  in 
Rome  was  being  demolished.  Judging  by  a  letter  of  August 
19,  it  was  not  an  easy  question  for  him  to  settle. 

.  .  .  There  have  been  some  small  difficulties  about  getting 
money  and  about  authorised  places  of  residence;  but  I  have 
not  been  left  at  any  moment  without  funds  or  disturbed  in 
my  movements.  My  plans  are  not  settled,  except  that  I  mean 
to  move  back  to  Danieli's  in  Venice  about  September  1st. 
You  may  address  me  there  until  further  notice.  Probably  I 
shall  go  to  Rome,  possibly  to  Riva  on  the  Lago  di  Garda, 
for  the  winter:  but  the  next  six  weeks  may  modify  the 
political  situation,  and  there  is  no  need  to  decide  for  the 
moment. 

During  the  month  of  September,  when  Santayana  was  in 
Venice,  I  only  heard  from  him  once.  In  a  letter  dated  the 
twentieth,  he  was  still  "hard  at  work  on  Schilpp's  book": 

.  .  .  The  poor  man  is  in  a  dreadful  hurry  and  flurry  (pardy 
no  doubt  war  hysteria,  which  I  don't  see  here)  and  no  doubt 
wants  to  get  rid  of  my  volume  so  as  to  be  equally  distracted 
in  publishing  the  next.  Russell's  paper,  and  all  the  others, 
have  arrived  and  I  am  bringing  my  reply  to  an  end  as  well 
as  I  can,  but  it  is  still  incomplete  and  I  don't  want  to  be 
stampeded  into  finishing  it  badly,  as  most  American  books 
finish.  The  last  page  was  written  long  ago,  but  other  impor- 
tant parts  are  still  in  curl-papers.  Auguri  for  your  new  life 
as  a  student. 

P.S.  I  am  going  to  try  the  Grand  Hotel  in  Rome,  leaving 
here  during  the  first  week  in  October.  You  will  hear  if  I  go 
elsewhere. 

It  is  remarkable  under  the  circumstances  that  Santayana 
did  succeed  in  composing  such  a  brilliant  reply  to  his  critics, 
but  that  he  was  thankful  to  send  off  his  "Apologia  pro  Mente 
Sua"  is  all  too  obvious  from  a  letter  of  October  21. 
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...  At  this  moment  I  am  having  a  lovely  feeling  of  relief 
from  distraction.  Schilpp's  book  is  done  and  dispatched  and 
finished,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  No  proofs,  even,  to  be 
corrected!  He  made  an  effort  to  prolong  my  agony  by  writ- 
ing a  very  uncivilised  borne  review  of  The  Realm  of  Spirit 
to  which  at  the  last  moment  he  wanted  me  to  write  a  reply. 
But  I  sent  away  my  last  batch  of  MS  ( copied  by  Miss  Tin- 
dall,  who  is  interned  at  the  Vatican,  but  sends  their  Lega- 
tion servant  here  for  the  parcels,  and  sends  them  back)  and 
now  that  his  review  has  reached  me,  I  have  written  him  a 
letter  confirming  my  decision  not  to  write  any  reply.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  have  actually  mentioned  all  the  sixteen  or 
seventeen  contributors  in  my  Apology:  but  if  not,  my  silence 
expresses  the  feeling  that,  on  the  whole,  the  whole  thing 
has  left  in  my  mind:  they  are  a  set  of  half-educated  children 
let  loose.  Bertie's  paper  is  good,  but  not  remarkable  except 
for  a  phrase  here  and  there.  Nevertheless,  I  am  glad  that 
Schilpp  included  me  in  his  rogues'  gallery.  It  has  caused 
me  to  write  an  exposition  of  my  philosophy  very  different 
from  the  others,  and  perhaps  better.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
what  you  think  of  it. 

As  to  Strong's  letters,  ...  I  recognise  the  passage  you 
quote,5  although  I  can't  compare  it  with  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived, because  I  don't  keep  letters,  as  a  rule,  after  I  answer 
them.  Do  you  think  his  desire  for  "reconciliation"  was  genu- 
ine? He  was  not  at  peace  about  me,  that  is  certain.  But  was 
he  at  peace  about  anything?  There  was  nothing  to  be  done, 
except  to  live  and  let  live.  I  am  sorry  that  he  was  not  content 
to  do  so. 

Enough  has  been  said  about  Strong,  and  I  am  satisfied 
to  let  Santayana  have  the  last  word.  I  had  one  more  letter 
from  him  before  the  close  of  the  year  which  concluded  as 
follows  ( December  8 ) : 

Wheelock  has  sent  me  Edman's  review  of  the  R.  of  S.  It  is 

5  Sometime  before  he  died,  Strong  had  sent  me  copies  of  some  passages 
from  his  last  letters  to  Santayana,  as  he  wished  me  "to  see  things  from 
both  sides."  I  must  have  referred  to  one  of  these  passages  in  writing  to 
Santayana,  and  perhaps  I  was  unwise  to  stir  the  embers  of  friendship. 
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warm;  he  was  evidently  impressed;  but  he  has  no  speculative 
intelligence  and  misses  the  logic  of  the  system.  Dewey's  phi- 
losophy is  a  part  of  that  America  which,  as  Caleb  Wether- 
bee6  said,  is  "the  greatest  of  opportunities  and  the  worst  of 
influences." 

By  now,  all  of  Santayana's  letters  were  rather  ominously 
marked  Verificato  per  Censura,  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
allowed  only  one  thin  sheet  of  paper  sometimes  reduced  them 
to  an  enormous  single  paragraph.  I  had  written  to  him  about 
my  new  life  in  Riverhead  and  occasional  trips  to  New  York, 
and  on  January  11  he  answered  as  follows: 

Very  glad  to  have  your  letter  of  Dec.  15  arrived  today. 
.  .  .  Wheelock  has  also  written  about  the  "great  pleasure"  of 
lunching  with  you,  and  about  my  "Autobiography."  Five 
long  chapters  are  done.  I — Place,  Time  and  Parentage,  II — 
My  Father,  III — My  Mother,  IV — The  Sturgises,  V — My 
Sister  Susana.  They  all  describe  chiefly  things  that  happened 
before  I  was  born,  but  given  as  I  heard  about  them,  so  that 
I  am  the  narrator,  though  not  the  theme.  There  are  a  few 
pages  in  Chap.  IV  that  ought  not  to  be  published  for  the 
present,  since  people  are  made  fun  of  whose  children  are 
still  alive,  if  not  they  themselves:  but  I  am  marking  such 
passages  with  a  red  pencil — Warning! — and  there  is  nothing 
scandalous  in  any  case — it  is  not  a  book  of  "confessions"  but 
only  of  satire  and  gossip.  When  I  am  dead,  even  the  marked 
passages  might  pass  muster,  or  you  or  Wheelock  could  re- 
place them  with  a  few  asterisks,  reserving  the  full  text  for 
curious  inquirers,  if  any  turn  up.  I  am  now  at  work  on  Chap- 
ter VI — Avila,  a  different  kind  of  essay,  more  poetical  and 
philosophical:  also  shorter.  It  borders  more  on  the  themes 
in  Dominations  i?  Powers;  but  I  will  try  not  to  wander  too 
far  into  political  philosophy.  After  that,  with  Chapter  VII,  I 
begin  my  personal  reminiscences:  Childhood:  First  Impres- 
sions of  America,  School,  First  Friends  (already  rewritten 
and  typed),  Harvard,  etc.  Much  of  this  is  written;  but  I 
expand  and  recompose,  so  that  the  whole  will  be  well  nigh 

6  A  character  in  The  Last  Puritan. 
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endless.  If  I  don't  finish,  you  must  regard  yourself  free  to 
select  the  good  parts  and  suppress  the  rest.  I  think  it  better 
that  you  should  do  that  than  that  I  should  leave  out  details 
or  subjects  that  interest  me,  although  they  may  not  interest 
other  people.  They  might  be  the  best  things. 

His  next  letter   (February  18)   announced  receipt  of  a 
special  leather-bound  copy  of  the  Schilpp  volume. 

. . .  The  big  book  makes  a  good  appearance  but  my  Apologia 
is  studded  with  misprints,  some  of  them  annoying.  I  have 
read  a  little  here  and  there  in  the  criticisms,  and  like  them 
better  than  I  did  originally.  Yours  in  particular  is  beauti- 
fully written;  I  don't  feel  now  the  doubts  as  to  its  tone  that 
I  felt  at  first.  Have  you  revised  anything  or  is  it  simply  my 
mood  that  has  changed?  I  am  in  a  soft  mood,  pardy  due  to 
the  long  siege  of  my  catarrh.  I  had  a  relapse  and  my  heart 
seems  to  have  become  feebler.  ...  I  had  a  nurse  for  six 
nights.  She  talked  a  lot  and  complained  that  there  are  troppi 
bambini.  ...  I  have  been  reading  Terence,  Latin  with  an 
Italian  version  on  the  opposite  page.  Lovely,  lovely  feeling, 
to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes,  but  not  much  wit.  ...  By  the 
way,  I  must  have  this  new  book  of  Russell's:  I  am  asking 
George  Sturgis  to  send  you  $100  to  spend  on  occasion  on 
books  that  I  may  ask  for  or  that  you  may  think  I  should  see. 
Of  course  they  must  not  be  objectionable  to  any  of  the 
censors. . . . 

I  discovered  only  yesterday,  in  the  papers,  that  King  Al- 
fonso is  dangerously  ill  and  living  in  this  hotel. 

On  March  25: 

I  am  still  a  good  deal  confined  to  my  rooms.  The  catarrh 
is  going,  but  I  have  developed  gout  or  rheumatism  or  lum- 
bago in  my  right  hip  or  knee,  which  is  not  painful  but  keeps 
me  from  going  out,  since  I  can  only  hobble  with  a  stick.  I 
have  not  felt  like  working.  The  introduction  to  the  proposed 
new  edition  of  Realms  hangs  fire,  and  so  does  Persons  b- 
Places:  but  the  fire  still  burns  under  the  ashes,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  it  will  break  out  before  long  into  a  modest  flame 
of  sorts,  if  not  into  a  great  illumination. 
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Italian  professors  come  to  see  me.  Prof.  Guzzo  of  Turin  has 
been  here  twice:  he  is  an  Idealistic  Catholic.  A  pupil  of  his 
has  sent  me  a  very  interesting  Doctor's  thesis  on  Jaspers.  Do 
you  know  about  Jaspers?  I  had  never  heard  of  him,  but  he 
seems  to  be  an  important  person,  highly  symptomatic,  if  not 
sound.  Banfi  has  written,  quite  unruffled  by  my  retorts,  that 
he  is  coming  to  see  me,  that  the  Italian  translation  of  selec- 
tions of  mine  has  had  a  vivo  successo,  that  he  means  to 
publish  more  translations,  and  wishes  me  to  write  for  his 
review,  Studi  Filosoftci.  Ah,  no!  Ezra  Pound  has  also  been 
here:  he  is  speaking  through  the  radio  for  the  government! 
Quite  tame  now  with  me. 

I  had  sent  Santayana  some  books  and  was  beginning  to 
worry  whether  they  had  reached  him.  All  communications 
were  getting  more  complicated,  and  bulky  parcels  would  be 
the  first  to  be  disallowed.  So  I  was  relieved  to  learn  (May  13) 
that  at  least  Russell's  Inquiry  into  Meaning  and  Truth  had 
arrived  safely. 

...  I  have  now  almost  finished  Russell's  book.  The  position 
he  arrives  at,  considering  his  starting-point,  seems  sensible: 
but  I  can't  help  thinking  his  starting-point  artificial,  and  also 
his  method  and  play  with  algebraic  symbols.  Is  this  more 
than  a  pedantic  affectation  proving  nothing  that  could  not 
be  stated  in  simple  English  and  judged  by  common  sense? 
R's  illustrations  are  always  witty  but  they  become  a  bit 
monotonous  in  their  intentional  every-day  realism.  If  he  had 
more  variety  of  tone,  when  it  came  to  analysing  the  impli- 
cations of  "You  are  hot"  his  argument  would  gain  in  force 
and  pungency.  On  the  whole,  I  am  a  little  disappointed  not 
in  R's  position  but  in  his  work.  It  is  not  first  class  philosophic 
writing,  but  only  interesting  current  controversy;  a  contribu- 
tion rather  than  a  conclusion;  and  he  is  now  old  enough  to 
settle  his  accounts  and  give  us  his  testament. 

I  was  happy  to  reassure  some  of  Santayana's  friends  a 
little  later  that  he  was  much  better  in  health.  In  a  brief  letter 
of  May  22  he  wrote: 
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...  It  has  not  been  a  good  winter  for  me,  but  I  am  all  right 
now,  less  fat  (which  is  a  gain)  but  at  the  same  time  less 
energetic.  My  only  anxiety  is  about  having  to  leave  Italy  in 
case  my  money  from  America  is  cut  off:  but  I  hope  now  that 
it  may  not  happen  before  June  15,  in  which  case  I  shall  be  in 
funds  until  the  autumn,  and  intend  to  go  to  Fiuggi,  Palazzo 
della  Fonte 

If  Santayana  was  worried  about  not  being  able  to  get  his 
letters  of  credit  from  America,  I  for  my  part — though  with 
less  excuse — was  upset  at  being  informed  by  Russell  that  my 
fellowship  fund  would  be  frozen  in  England  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  Living  in  America  with  my  wife  was  terribly 
expensive  after  Europe,  and  although  Santayana  had  ar- 
ranged with  Scribner's  for  me  to  receive  the  royalties  on  his 
books,  a  sum  of  about  $1,300  per  annum,  it  was  hardly 
sufficient  for  two  people.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  circumstance 
that  the  reader  is  asked  to  judge  the  following  letter  of 
May  26: 

If  I  were  sure  of  living  until  after  the  war,  I  should  prefer 
not  to  write  to  the  President  of  Harvard  about  naming  you 
for  my  future  Fellowship,  because  until  then  we  cannot  be 
sure  1st  that  you  may  not  get  Strong's  Fellowship  in  some 
form  ( if  the  Fund  is  reduced  in  value  the  nominations  might 
be  made  successively  to  the  three  nationalities  instead  of 
simultaneously);  2nd  That  no  industrial  revolution  in  the 
U.  S.  has  reduced  my  own  resources  or  confiscated  all  col- 
lege endowments.  Busy  officials  like  Conant  hate  to  be  need- 
lessly disturbed  by  hypothetical  questions:  and  Conant  in 
particular  is  now  a  violent  partisan  and  was  never  a  personal 
friend  of  mine.  After  the  war,  my  intervention  might  be  bet- 
ter received.  However,  as  I  may  very  likely  die  before  these 
troubles  come  to  an  end,  I  will  write  a  letter  to  Conant  on 
this  subject  and  send  it  to  you  to  keep  and  to  present  with 
your  application  for  the  Fellowship  as  soon  as  I  am  gone. 
You  would  still  have  to  wait  some  time  before  the  income 
was  available,  but  I  think  even  without  my  recommendation 
you  would  surely  get  the  appointment;  you  are  just  the  sort 
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of  person  indicated  in  my  bequest,  and  the  collapse  of  the 
Strong  Fellowship  would  be  a  further  point  in  your  favour; 
and  meantime  you  would  get  $2500  by  my  Will  to  bridge 
the  interval  and  enable  you  (perhaps  later)  to  come  to  Italy 
for  my  books  and  manuscripts. 

The  question  now  is  what  you  can  do  in  the  interval.  You 
will  continue  to  get  my  Scribner  royalties  and  other  Amer- 
ican cheques  ( if  not  seized  by  the  blockade )  but  these  will 
be  much  reduced  after  the  Triton  Edition  has  been  paid  for 
in  full  by  the  subscribers;  and  you  will  get  the  MS  of  my 
Autobiography,  as  it  becomes  available.  With  judicious 
omissions  there  is  no  reason  why  it  shouldn't  be  published 
at  once,  like  a  serial  novel,  and  there  may  be  money  in  it. 
However,  to  fill  out  your  income  I  think  you  would  do  well 
to  find  some  employment,  more  interesting  than  secretarial 
work.  Couldn't  you  give  public  lectures,  say  on  T.  S.  Eliot, 
Ezra  Pound,  Russell  and  me?  Or  on  An  American  in  London, 
in  Paris,  in  Florence,  in  Rome?  And  what  has  become  of 
your  novel  and  of  your  book  on  Perception?  This  last  would 
not  bring  in  any  money,  but  might  help  to  get  you  some 
academic  post.  Such  posts,  at  least  occasional,  or  in  Libraries, 
might  easily  come  after  you  have  your  Fellowship,  that  is, 
if  you  remain  in  America.  My  Fellowship,  by  the  way,  rather 
implies  that  you  should  remain  at  Harvard,  as  it  is  intended 
to  add  freshness  to  the  atmosphere  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
That  might  be  unwelcome  to  you:  I  had  had  in  mind  some- 
one more  like  myself,  who  likes  academic  life.  No  teaching 
is  involved,  but  there  are  many  formal  and  informal  gather- 
ings at  which  such  a  person  might  play  an  interesting  part. 

I  will  think  over  the  exact  terms  in  which  my  letter  to 
Conant  should  be  expressed,  and  send  it  to  you  before  long.7 

7  The  reader  might  be  interested  in  seeing  the  official  but  graceful  letter 
which  Santayana  wrote  to  Mr.  Conant  and  sent  me. 

Palazzo  della  Fonte 
Fiuggi,  Italy 
July,  1941 
To  the  President  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Dear  Mr.  Conant, 

The  question  I  am  concerned  with  in  this  letter  may  never  arise,  and 
in  any  case  not  till  after  my  death;  yet  if  it  does,  you  may  be  glad  to 
have  a  word  from  me  about  it.  I  am  therefore  writing  now,  but  in  order 
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P.S.  I  am  now  well,  and  Sabbatucci  has  ceased  even  his 
weekly  visits.  He  asked  me  the  other  day  whether  Lincoln 
or  Washington  was  the  more  recent.  Such  is  international 
knowledge. 

On  June  17,  I  heard  again  from  Santayana,  mentioning  a 
lecture  on  "The  Notion  of  a  Physical  Object"  which  I  had 
delivered  at  Columbia  University: 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  you  have  given  a  brilliant  lec- 
ture at  Columbia  and  drawn  the  enemy  fire.  You  can't  per- 
suade a  philosopher  against  his  will;  but  you  may  feel  a 
wind  of  doctrine  blowing  through  his  defences  against  him. 
Opinions  get  very  rapidly  stale  in  our  time.  In  reading  Rus- 
sell, it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  losing  ground,  seeing  in 
places  the  weakness  of  his  ancestral  position.  It  is  so  here 
also.  I  am  now  beginning  to  learn  something  of  contempo- 
rary Italian  philosophy.  The  living  part  of  it  is  post-Crocean. 
Banfi  (who  is  not  exactiy  a  Crocean)  is  himself  spent,  always 
says  the  same  thing,  is  always  "open,"  and  never  lets  any- 
thing in.  Other  professors,  if  less  accomplished,  have  more 
life.  Guzzo  is  a  pro-Catholic:  I  mean  he  approaches  Cath- 

not  to  trouble  you  unnecessarily,  I  am  not  sending  you  the  letter  directly 
but  committing  it  to  the  person  it  chiefly  interests,  to  be  sent  to  you  if 
events  should  render  it  advisable. 

You  may  remember  that  I  have  made  provision  for  a  Fellowship  to 
be  established  at  Harvard  for  a  graduate  pensioner  or  free  lance  whose 
presence  might  be  welcome  at  Harvard,  or  his  work  useful,  without  his 
being  a  regular  member  of  the  teaching  staff.  Just  such  a  person  exists. 
He  is  Mr.  Daniel  M.  Cory,  who  for  more  than  ten  years  was  a  disciple, 
assistant,  and  companion  to  my  late  friend  Charles  A.  Strong  and  to  me; 
and  Strong,  in  establishing  an  International  Philosophical  Fellowship  Fund, 
arranged  that  Cory  should  be  the  first  American  incumbent  for  life.  The 
war,  however,  has  intervened,  and  the  Fund,  being  established  in  England, 
has  been  held  up,  both  principal  and  interest,  by  the  British  Government. 
It  has  become  doubtful  when  or  to  what  extent  it  may  be  available. 
Should  it  never  materialise,  or  prove  insufficient,  Cory's  interests  would 
suffer  unexpectedly,  and  Strong's  benefaction  would  be  annulled. 

If  this  mischance  occurs,  it  might  be  countered  in  part  if  Cory  were  ap- 
pointed to  my  Fellowship  at  Harvard.  Reports  about  him  will  easily  reach 
you  from  the  Philosophical  Department,  especially  from  Lord  Russell, 
who  is  Chairman  of  Strong's  Fund,  or  from  the  same  Department  at 
Columbia.  I  will  only  add  that  Cory  would  certainly  be  the  man  for  the 
place,  if  it  were  thought  appropriate  that  the  first  incumbent  of  my  Fel- 
lowship should  be  a  personal  friend  of  mine  and  an  authority  on  my 
philosophy. 

Yours  sincerely 
G.  Santayana 
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olic  philosophy  from  the  point  of  view  of  idealism,  feeling 
the  moral  sham  in  the  latter.  And  there  is  another  professor 
at  Turin,  Abbagnano,  who  belongs  to  the  "Existentialist" 
school:  Kierkegaard,  Barth,  Jaspers,  &  Heidegger.  The  last 
is  the  only  one  I  had  studied,  but  Jaspers  seems  to  be  even 
a  greater  force,  a  thorough  thinker.  Spinoza,  Kierkegaard 
and  Barth  are  Protestant  mystics,  but  they  seem  to  have 
played  (unintentionally)  into  the  hands  of  the  impartial 
analysts.  Do  people  know  Abbagnano  in  America?  Schnei- 
der no  doubt  does.  Ask  him  (with  my  regards)  what  he 
thinks  of  him  and  of  Existentialism  in  general.  I  am  taking 
Abbagnano's  book  La  Struttura  dell'  Esitenza  [sic]  with  me 
to  Fiuggi,  to  study  at  leisure.  It  is  very  concise  and  deep, 
but  not  confused  (I  think)  when  you  once  catch  his  drift. 
But  he  has  the  idealist  foible  of  representing  a  point  of 
view,  a  moral  perspective,  as  a  constitutional  "structure"  of 
the  world.  Yet  Abbagnano  is  hard-headed  in  regard  to  mat- 
ter, death,  finitude,  and  the  relativity  of  morals,  etc.  so  that 
his  idealistic  "struttura"  or  trope  of  moral  life  and  personality 
spreads  over  a  naturalistic  foundation.  He  is  an  enthusiast. 
I  got  $1000  from  George  Sturgis  just  before  the  suspen- 
sion of  credits  to  Italy,  so  that  I  can  spend  my  summer  qui- 
etly at  Fiuggi  and  see  in  September  how  matters  stand.  I 
may  then  go  after  all  to  .  .  .  Lugano.  Do  you  approve? 
Would  winter  be  better  at  Vevey? 

It  was  nearly  two  months  before  I  heard  from  Santayana 
again,  and  then  his  letters  ( two  in  August  and  one  in  Septem- 
ber )  were  entirely  concerned  with  the  difficulties  his  nephew 
in  Boston  was  experiencing  in  securing  permission  to  send 
money  to  Italy.  On  August  14  he  deplored  that  his  allowance 
was  to  be  "reduced  to  $100  a  month  by  the  new  government 
regulations,"  so  that  all  idea  of  going  to  Switzerland  had  to 
be  abandoned.  He  then  added  a  bit  hopefully: 

.  .  .  Perhaps  it  may  be  possible  to  get  a  special  license  for 
me  to  receive  a  more  suitable  sum,  by  appealing  direcdy  to 
President  Roosevelt;  and  I  have  good  friends,  like  Beal  and 
Wheelock  (not  to  speak  of  Morgan  and  Rockefeller)  who 
might  move  in  the  matter:  but  I  don't  know  how  active  or 
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influential  George  Sturgis  would  be  in  that  direction.  He 
has  no  tact,  a  bad  trait  in  asking  favours. 

A  few  days  later  a  brief  note  (August  17)  reported  that 
five  hundred  dollars  a  month  would  be  allowed  if  he  moved 
to  Switzerland.  But  just  when  everything  seemed  to  have 
been  straightened  out  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
On  September  18  he  wrote  me  from  Rome: 

...  I  must  at  once  tell  you  that  the  dream  of  $500  a  month 
in  Switzerland  has  vanished.  I  went  yesterday  to  .  .  .  the 
Swiss  Legation  .  .  .  and  the  very  civil  official  explained  that 
absolutely  no  permits  for  a  stay  in  Switzerland  could  be 
issued  to  foreigners,  and  visas  only  for  transient  travellers. 
So  that  if  I  have  to  leave  Italy  (as  seems  inevitable,  be- 
cause soon  all  communication  with  the  United  States  may 
be  cut  off,  and  I  should  have  nothing  to  live  on)  there 
remains  nothing  but  Spain.  I  could  live  there  on  $100  a 
month  with  Mercedes8  ...  in  winter,  and  with  my  relatives 
in  Avila  ...  in  summer.  .  .  .  Sabbatucci,  whom  I  saw  this 
afternoon,  said  it  would  be  dangerous  for  my  heart  to  go  to 
Spain  by  air;  and  I  think  so  too. . . . 

P.S.  I  have  now  done  16  chapters  on  my  Autobiography, 
getting  as  far  as  my  graduation  at  Harvard,  and  departure 
to  study  in  Germany.  It  might  make  one  volume.  I  will  send 
you  the  carbon  copy  if  possible  from  here  or  from  Spain. 

It  was  October  12  before  I  heard  again. 

I  have  waited  before  answering  your  letter  of  Sept.  19 
until  I  could  give  you  definite  information  about  my  plans. 
The  journey  to  Spain,  that  seemed  inevitable,  turned  out 
to  be  so  difficult,  complicated,  and  uncertain,  that  I  be- 
came nervous  about  it,  and  consulted  Sabbatucci,  who 
advised  me  to  give  it  up.  And  he  approved  of  my  idea  of 
moving  to  the  Blue  Sisters  establishment  here.  Living  in  a 
nursing-house  will  be  evidence  of  my  inability  to  travel  in 
these  times.  Yesterday  I  went  to  see  the  house  and  interview 
the  Superior.  She  showed  me  a  very  large  sunny  bed-sitting- 

8  Mercedes  de  la  Escalera,  an  old  friend  of  the  family. 
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room  with  a  good  bathroom,  which  I  can  have  for  100  lire 
a  day,  including  service.  This  is  cheaper  and  more  interest- 
ing than  what  they  can  offer  me  here,  and  I  am  moving  the 
day  after  tomorrow.  The  address  is 

Via  Santo  Stefano  Rotondo,  6,  Roma. 

On  the  financial  side,  I  have  received  nothing  since  June 
13. ...  I  still  have  8000  lire,  so  that  delay  is  not  inconvenient, 
but  I  should  like  to  be  sure  that  money  is  coming.  Anyhow, 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  let  me  starve  here.  .  .  . 

I  am  sending  you  today  the  carbon  copy  of  Persons  6- 
Places,  280  odd  pages,  and  you  can  have  it  published  serially 
in  some  magazine  ...  so  as  to  get  some  return  almost  at 
once.  .  .  .  Get  my  royalties,  due  on  Dec.  1,  earlier,  as  soon 
as  you  need  them,  and  I  will  ask  George  Sturgis  to  send  you 
a  Christmas  present,  since  I  am  as  superfluously  rich  in 
America  as  I  am  inconveniently  poor  in  Italy.  I  will  write 
again  before  long  to  give  you  my  impressions  of  convent  life. 

I  was  not  surprised  that  Santayana  had  decided  to  settle 
down  with  the  Blue  Sisters  on  the  Monte  Celio;  he  had 
always  told  me  that  if  he  were  seriously  ill  he  would  like  to 
be  moved  to  their  premises.  But  of  course  I  did  not  realize  at 
the  time  that  he  was  destined  to  pass  the  remaining  eleven 
years  of  his  life  under  their  protection. 

A  few  days  later,  under  the  date  of  October  17,  Santayana 
wrote  me  the  last  letter  I  was  to  receive  from  him  for  a  long 
time.  Though  it  was  not  composed  in  the  knowledge  of  any 
break  in  correspondence,  the  news  it  contained  was  distress- 
ing to  both  Scribner's  and  myself: 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  shut  off  one  more  hope  of  relief  to 
you  in  your  predicament.  The  manuscript  of  Persons  ir 
Places  was  returned  to  me,  before  I  left  the  Grand  Hotel, 
with  the  information  that  no  manuscripts  or  printed  matter 
whatever  was  accepted  by  the  post-office  any  longer — I  sup- 
pose for  foreign  parts.  I  expressly  asked  if  this  referred  only 
to  "air-mail"  parcels,  or  to  all  parcels;  and  they  said  the 
latter.  Only  letters  are  now  transmitted.  So  that  you  and 
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Scribner  must  abandon  all  idea  of  getting  anything  out  of 
my  autobiography  until  the  end  of  the  war.  .  .  . 

For  my  part,  I  don't  regret  the  forced  postponement  of 
this  publication.  I  will  go  on  writing  my  memoirs,  as  if  to 
be  posthumous,  not  only  to  me  but  to  all  the  persons  con- 
cerned; then,  when  it  comes  time  to  publish  them  some  day 
you  can  use  your  judgment  about  omissions.  I  myself  ex- 
clude all  scandals  and  all  sexual  matters,  but  do  not  exclude 
satire  and  fun.  It  is  this  that  I  had  regretfully  cut  out  of  the 
chapter  on  the  Sturgises,  after  consulting  Beal:  perhaps  the 
omissions  may  be  restored  in  a  few  years. 

You  know  what  a  Blue  Sisters'  establishment  is.  I  am  tol- 
erably comfortable,  only  fearing  the  cold  to  come,  with 
limited  fuel;  however,  such  difficulties  are  inescapable  now, 
and  there  is  great  peace  of  mind  in  having  decided  to  stay 
here  and  attempt  no  journeys.  I  could,  materially,  get  to 
Switzerland,  if  a  permit  to  reside  there  were  obtainable:  but 
I  prefer  sticking  here. 
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We  must  see  heaven  in  the  midst  of  earth,  just  above  it, 
accompanying  earth  as  beauty  accompanies  it.  We 
must  not  try  to  get  heaven  pure,  afterwards,  or  instead. 
Christ  is  essentially  a  spirit  of  the  earth.  He  is  a  tragic 
hero. 


Johnhall  wheelock  was  not  satisfied  to  shelve  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  valuable  manuscript  for  the  House 
of  Scribner.  So  he  and  the  Irish  poet,  Padraic  Colum,  put 
their  heads  together  and,  with  the  miraculous  co-operation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  succeeded  in  weaving  so 
many  silver  threads  of  communication,  and  tapping  so  many 
golden  nails  of  diplomacy,  that  in  the  autumn  of  1942  the 
first  volume  of  Persons  and  Places  arrived  literally  "out  of 
the  blue"  and  settled  on  Mr.  Wheelock's  desk  in  Fifth 
Avenue.1 

1  It  was  not  until  after  the  war  that  I  learned  from  Santayana  himself  the 
details  of  this  emergency  deliverance  of  a  bulky  manuscript.  It  appears  that 
he  was  dozing  in  his  room  in  the  nursing  home  on  Monte  Celio  one  mid- July 
afternoon,  when  a  knock  came  at  the  door,  and  a  messenger  from  the  Segre- 
teria  di  Stato  di  Sua  Santita  presented  himself  and  apologized  for  the  inter- 
ruption. He  then  handed  Santayana  the  following  letter: 

Dal  Vaticano,  h  17  Luglio  194a 
Preg.  mo  Signore, 

Per  tramite  della  Delegazione  Apostolica  degli  Stati  Uniti,  il  Signor 
Padraic  Colum,  a  nome  della  Casa  Editrice  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  chiede 
il  manoscritto  della  autobiografia  della  S.  V.  per  poterlo  publicare. 

Questa  Segretaria  di  Stato  non  sarebbe  aliena  di  prowedere  al'inoltro 
del  manoscritto  fino  a  Madrid,  dove  il  nuovo  Ambasciatore  americano  si 
occuperebbe  di  trasmetterlo  a  destinazione. 

Se  la  S.  V.  acconsente  alia  richiesta,  voglia  far  pervenire  a  questo  Ufficio 
il  manoscritto  in  parola. 

Con  sensi  di  distinta  stima  me  professo  .  . . 
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I  went  down  to  Scribner's  at  once,  and  the  first  thing  Mr. 
Wheelock  did  was  to  show  me  a  brief  note  which  Santayana 
had  attached  to  the  manuscript  and  in  which  he  not  only 
instructed  Scribner's  to  draw  up  a  contract  with  me  for  his 
autobiography  but  stipulated  that  I  was  to  receive  all  the 
proceeds  accruing  from  its  publication. 

The  eventual  triumph  of  Persons  and  Places  was  quite 
spectacular,  for  once  again  Santayana  had  hit  the  jackpot  in 
the  American  publishing  world — a  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
selection.  It  was  quite  unprecedented  for  a  distinguished 
philosopher  to  score  an  enormous  success  as  both  a  novelist 
and  autobiographer,  and  the  House  of  Scribner  and  I  were 
overjoyed.  But  alas!  My  own  happiness  was  soon  jolted  by  an 
altogether  unforeseen  intervention.  If  I  may  adopt  an  expres- 
sion current  in  racing  circles,  there  was  "an  objection  lodged 
by  the  stewards" — only  the  stewards  in  this  case  were  San- 
tayana's  Sturgis  relations  in  Boston.  George  Sturgis,  having 
been  given  power  of  attorney  by  Santayana,  wrote  to  Scrib- 
ner's that  it  was  inconceivable  that  Santayana  intended  me 
to  enjoy  so  much  money.  It  was  one  thing,  and  quite  reason- 
able, that  he  had  wished  to  tide  me  over  a  difficult  period;  it 
was  quite  another  to  pretend  that  he  had  desired  to  put  me 
"on  easy  street."  No,  this  large  sum  of  money  must  be  held 
up  until  real  intentions  could  be  definitely  clarified;  and  al- 
though there  was  no  objection  to  my  receiving  something  in 
the  meantime,  the  great  bulk  of  the  proceeds  must  be  placed 
in  escrow. 

It  was  not  until  the  late  summer  of  1944  that  we  were  able 
to  contact  Santayana  again,  and  I  am  not  certain  whether 
letters  from  George  Sturgis  or  Scribner's  were  the  first  to 
reach  him.  My  own  letter  had  been  sent  with  one  from  Mr. 
Wheelock,  and  I  understand  it  was  some  friend  in  the  Ameri- 
can forces  who  arranged  to  get  the  correspondence  through 
as  quickly  as  possible.  In  retrospect,  it  now  strikes  me  as 
rather  preposterous  that  the  first  real  news  that  Santayana 
was  to  receive  from  America  for  about  two  years  should  be 
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loaded  with  this  legal  imbroglio.  Of  course  we  inquired  about 
his  health,  and  assured  him  that  food  and  clothing  would  be 
sent  as  soon  as  it  was  feasible,  but  it  was  probably  not  long 
before  the  question  of  clarification  of  intentions  was  sounded. 
For  some  reason  that  I  have  been  unable  to  fathom,  sev- 
eral of  Santay ana's  letters  to  me  were  lost.  But  when  I  did 
eventually  receive  a  letter  (dated  November  4),  it  appeared 
that  all  our  legal  difficulties  would  soon  be  solved. 

Did  you  ever  get  my  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  15th? 
I  have  been  expecting  to  hear  from  you  again,  now  that 
letters  can  come  through  the  post,  and  to  know  whether  the 
affair  of  the  royalties  for  Persons  6-  Places,  vol.  I,  has  been 
settled  satisfactorily.  George  Sturgis  now  seems  to  under- 
stand what  my  wishes  were,  and  to  withdraw  all  objections. 
.  .  .  Vol.  II  is  ready  to  be  sent,  but  I  have  no  means  of  con- 
veyance. If  Scribner's  can  work  Mr.  Myron  Taylor  again, 
let  them  do  so. 

The  first  half  of  The  Idea  of  Christ  is  now  in  Miss  Tin- 
dall's  hands;  but  I  am  rewriting  the  second  half,  which  was 
confused  and  not  properly  brought  to  a  conclusion.  I  expect 
this  will  take  me  all  winter:  but  incidentally  I  write  things 
for  Dominations  ir  Powers,  when  an  inspiration  comes  to 
me  in  bed. 

I  have  had  two  or  three  visits  from  Lt.  Col.  T.  V.  Smith 
of  the  Univ.  of  Chicago.  ...  In  his  book  The  Philosophic 
Way  of  Life  in  America  every  chapter  is  headed  by  a  poeti- 
cal quotation  from  your  humble  servant:  even  the  final 
chapter  on  the  supreme  moral  authority  of  the  American 
Congress.  Incredible,  but  true.  It  is  from  a  sonnet  of  mine 
about  a  piece  of  tapestry.  Another  military  friend  has  given 
me  a  lot  of  English  and  French  reviews.  Very  interesting 
after  years  of  incommunication  with  the  literary  world. 

With  the  resumption  of  regular  correspondence  in  1945 
the  climate  of  our  little  world  became  more  normal  again. 
It  would  now  be  possible  to  shape  the  future  in  the  light  of 
his  counsel.  But  this  last  question  was  more  complicated 
than  in  the  earlier  years  of  our  friendship.  I  had  another  life 
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to  consider  since  my  quiet  marriage  in  Switzerland  in  the 
spring  of  1940.  As  I  had  not  wanted  to  worry  Santayana  in 
those  difficult  months  before  I  was  compelled  to  return  to 
America,  I  had  refrained  from  informing  him  of  the  actual 
civil  ceremony  in  Vevey:  it  was  a  sufficient  problem  to  look 
after  a  favorite  disciple  without  being  responsible  for  his 
wife  and  perhaps  offspring  as  well.  Be  that  as  it  may,  when 
I  wrote  to  him  again  just  before  the  new  year,  I  told  him  the 
facts  and  also  expressed  the  hope  that  the  recent  death  of 
George  Sturgis  had  not  upset  him  unduly.  In  rereading  his 
reply  (January  21 ),  I  am  conscious  of  a  rather  pensive  under- 
tone, as  if  the  years  of  the  war  with  their  inevitable  restric- 
tions, my  half-anticipated  marriage,  and  finally  the  death  of 
Sturgis,  had  all  combined  to  hasten  a  certain  submission  of 
spirit  that  he  deemed  appropriate  in  the  evening  of  life: 

I  am  distressed  to  find,  by  your  letter  of  Dec.  28,  that  you 
have  received  none  of  my  letters.  I  have  not  written  you 
many,  but  they  covered  all  the  essential  points  about  the 
book  and  the  royalties  and  also  congratulated  you  on  your 
marriage.  I  said,  I  remember,  that  long  ago  when  I  heard 
that  your  books  were  at  Mrs.  Batten's,  I  foresaw  that  your 
future  was  there  also.  But  will  it  eventually  be  in  England 
or  in  New  York?  I  see  you  are  faithful  to  the  shadow  of 
Columbia.  Is  there  any  substance  in  that  shadow? 

As  to  George  Sturgis,  it  is  one  of  those  numerous  blows 
not  to  my  heart  but  to  my  peace  and  sense  of  security  which 
events  have  inflicted  on  me  in  these  last  years.  I  tell  the  Sis- 
ters that  I  was  never  happier  than  in  their  house,  and  this 
is  true  in  the  sense  that  I  was  never  more  at  peace  with  my- 
self and  with  the  world,  speculatively  considered.  But  in 
action,  dynamically,  the  world  has  inflicted  some  rebuffs  on 
me  that  I  hardly  expected,  making  me  trouble  about  money, 
trouble  about  politics,  forbidding  me  my  littie  comforts  and 
indulgences:  sitting  in  the  sun,  asking  people  to  luncheon, 
getting  interesting  books,  and  living  in  a  well-ordered  coun- 
try. Having  George  Sturgis  to  look  after  my  money  was  a 
feature  in  this  little  garden  of  Epicurus:  a  hedge  that  cut  off 
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the  vista  over  the  dung-hills  and  the  cabbages.  All  that  is 
sadly  fallen,  and  I  hardly  expect  to  live  to  see  it  restored: 
perhaps  that  sort  of  thing  is  not  destined  to  return  to  earth 
for  a  thousand  years.  That  is  a  bit  sad,  but  good  for  me.  It 
forces  me  to  lift  my  eyes  a  little  higher,  to  a  more  distant 
horizon.  Incidentally,  it  has  made  me  thin,  and  very  much 
older.  You  may  have  seen  some  of  the  photographs  that 
these  army  men  have  been  taking.  They  have  come  to  see 
me  in  great  numbers,  most  of  them  very  simple  and  kind, 
some  real  treasures,  like  Freidenberg,  who  got  vol.  II  of 
Persons  &r  Places  to  Scribner:  and  that  is  not  the  only 
favour  he  has  done.  He  has  made  me  presents  of  good 
things  to  eat,  and  of  tea!  And  the  religious  book  ( very  insidi- 
ous!) that  I  have  been  writing  also  has  raised  my  spirits. 
We  must  see  heaven  in  the  midst  of  earth,  just  above  it, 
accompanying  earth  as  beauty  accompanies  it.  We  must  not 
try  to  get  heaven  pure,  afterwards,  or  instead.  Christ  is 
essentially  a  spirit  of  the  earth.  He  is  a  tragic  hero.  Basta. 

Although  many  of  Santayana's  letters  of  1945  are  fretted 
with  passages  that  refer  to  complications  over  royalties, 
difficulties  of  exchange,  and  possible  codicils  to  be  introduced 
by  a  new  attorney  in  Boston,  there  remain  observations  of 
a  somewhat  different  order  and  interest.  On  February  17 
he  writes: 

Today — together  with  a  batch  of  letters  from  my  niece 
(Mrs.  Bidwell)  her  husband  and  Mr.  Wheelock  (also  one 
from  "Fra  Paul  the  SINNER"  at  San  Gabriel,  California, 
who  says  he  prays  God  to  prolong  my  usefulness) — I  get 
yours  of  January  5.  ...  I  have  held  on  so  long  to  life  that 
there  won't  be  much  in  the  way  of  MS  to  leave  you,  except 
the  fragments  of  Dominations  and  Powers,  which  are  in  a 
dreadful  mess.  If  I  five,  I  still  hope  to  bring  some  order  into 
that  chaos.  The  war  has  quickened  my  interest  in  that  sub- 
ject. But  for  the  moment,  I  am  busy  with  the  final  revision 
of  The  Idea  of  Christ.  It  is  nearly  done. 

The  death  of  George  Sturgis  makes  me  feel  freer  than  I 
did  when  the  manager  of  my  affairs  was  also  my  heir.  .  .  . 
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Now  I  shall  not  be  embarrassed  in  the  same  way.  The  fabu- 
lous profits  on  Persons  &■  Places  don't  seem  to  have  mate- 
rialised. I  am  afraid  vol.  II  will  not  be  much  liked,  but  I 
should  be  glad  if  it  turned  out  otherwise  and  you  could  get 

something  substantial 

The  winter  here  shows  signs  of  turning  into  Spring,  and 
we  shall  emerge  from  the  discomfort  of  being  cold  or  afraid 
of  being  so.  I  have  been  writing  in  bed  in  the  mornings:  it 
will  soon  be  possible  to  write  by  the  open  window  in  the 
sun.  That  will  be  an  aid  to  the  spirit. 

The  manuscript  of  Vol.  II  of  the  autobiography  had 
reached  us  in  a  rather  bad  condition:  if  I  remember  rightly, 
some  of  it  was  typewritten,  some  in  handwriting,  and  a  good 
deal  a  mixture  of  both.  Mr.  Wheelock  helped  me  to  decipher 
the  more  mangled  passages,  and  as  Scribner's  wanted  a  differ- 
ent title  for  this  second  volume,  I  suggested  The  Middle 
Years.  But  a  legitimate  objection  was  lodged  on  behalf  of 
Henry  James,  so  I  hit  on  The  Middle  Span,  which  was  at  once 
accepted.  Santayana  approved  of  this  title  somewhat  later, 
but  according  to  a  long  letter  dated  March  14,  he  was  not  so 
happy  about  some  minor  alterations  of  his  diction: 

I  see  by  your  letter  of  Jan.  29th  that  you  have  been  offi- 
cially debasing  my  pure  and  legitimate  English  to  conform 
with  the  vernacular.  The  substitution  of  on  for  in  has  been 
going  on  for  ages,  and  no  doubt  is  bound  to  go  on  further. 
We  all  say  "on  earth,"  but  King  James'  Bible  says  "in  earth": 
and  the  immense  difference  appears  more  clearly  in  a  line 
of  Cary's  Dante:  "I  was  a  virgin  sister  in  the  earth."  That  is 
lovely:  a  good  translation  of  Io  fui  nel  mondo  vergine  sorella. 
Imagine  what  a  come-down  if  he  had  said  "on  earth"\  As  to 
passengers  in  ships,  the  Prayer  Book  prays  only  for  them, 
not  for  those  on  ships:  and  I  confess  that,  though  we  say 
"on  board"  and  "on  deck,"  when  I  am  in  my  cabin  with 
perhaps  three  decks  over  my  head,  it  seems  absurd  to  say 
I  am  on  the  ship  and  not  in  her.  But  in  (why  not  on?) 
America  I  suppose  they  would  say  that  Jonah  was  three 
days  and  three  nights  on  his  whale  and  not  in  her:  and  she 
might  confirm  that  view  by  complaining  that  he  had  got 
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on  her  stomach.  I  remember  once  throwing  away  a  book 
that  I  had  ordered  from  a  catalogue.  It  was  about  the 
Greek  Islands,  and  I  had  imagined  a  sensitive  poetical  de- 
scription by  some  learned  Oxonian:  but  the  author  was  an 
"assistant  professor"  somewhere,  and  the  first  thing  my  eye 
fell  on  was  the  phrase:  "The  temple  on  Delos."  I  read  not  a 
word  more.  Islands  have  gone  the  way  of  ships  in  this  re- 
spect, and  in  time  we  may  have  books  about  "The  Cathedrals 
on  Great  Britain."  I  hope  at  least  you  have  allowed  me  to 
live  and  walk  in  streets  and  not  on  them.  However,  even 
the  worst  degradation  of  my  diction  will  find  me  patient  in 
this  case.  I  regard  this  edition  of  Persons  ir  Places  as  a  muti- 
lated victim  of  war  and  dream  of  a  standard  edition,  which 
probably  I  shall  never  see,  in  which  the  original  words,  the 
omitted  passages,  and  the  marginal  comments  (not  head- 
ings, as  in  the  Triton  Edition)  shall  be  restored,  and  the 
portraits  and  other  illustrations  shall  be  well  reproduced. 
I  don't  know  why  the  class  photograph  in  vol.  I,  though 
better  than  the  beastly  copy  of  it  in  the  Triton  volume,  is 
still  entirely  different  in  effect  and  expression  from  the  orig- 
inal. In  Avila  they  have  a  lot  of  old  photographs  that,  if  a 
decent  reproduction  were  possible,  might  be  interesting. 
There  are  also  two  miniatures  (my  mother's  mother  and 
her  first  child,  Pepin)  and  some  oil  portraits:  my  father, 
Susana,  Susana  &  me.  I  have  an  excellent  photo  of  Russell 
in  1890;  a  good  one  of  Westenholz,  and  a  snapshot  or  two 
of  Bob  Potter.  Also  one  of  the  interior  of  my  room  in  Stough- 
ton,  and  of  the  view  from  its  windows. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  parcel,  which  came  from  you 
after  all.  It  was  the  first  to  reach  me,  and  the  best  so  far: 
but  now  I  expect  them  regularly  from  my  relations,  because 
I  had  written  to  George  Sturgis,  telling  him  what  I  wanted, 
and  asking  him  to  charge  everything  to  me.  They  pay  in 
any  case,  since  anything  charged  to  my  account  reduces 
their  inheritance.  This  was  the  secret  of  our  trouble  about 
your  royalties. 

I  was  delighted  to  learn  a  little  later  (March  21)  that 
various  parcels  of  food  were  reaching  him  safely. 

This  afternoon  ...  I  walked  to  the  local  post-office  and 
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received  your  second  gift,  this  time  not  anonymous,  of  good 
things  to  eat  and,  above  all,  two  welcome  packages  of  tea. 
They  now  give  me  tea  every  afternoon  without  fail;  it  is  the 
greatest  fleshly  comfort  of  my  life:  the  body  alone  may 
take  more  pleasure  in  finding  a  hot- water  bottle  in  bed,  when 
the  feet  are  cold;  but  the  soul  does  not  participate  in  that 
pleasure  with  the  same  perspectives  with  which  it  surrounds 
afternoon  tea. . . .  Figs  and  dates  also  come  in  nicely,  because 
we  have  hardly  any  dessert  now,  not  even  fruit,  and  these 
dainties  are  an  excellent  substitute  for  pies  and  tarts  and 
milk-puddings.  .  .  . 

Early  in  April,  I  heard  again,  but  this  time  his  letter  had  to 
do  with  other  matters  (April  8) : 

Yours  of  March  27  .  .  .  must  have  come  by  air;  I  received 
it  some  days  ago,  and  replied  at  once  to  the  Secretary  of 
Columbia  University.  In  his  communication  I  notice  the 
extreme  old  age  of  those  who  have  been  getting  the  [Nicho- 
las Murray]  Butler  Medal.  They  began  with  Bertie  [Rus- 
sell] when  he  was  comparatively  young,  but  now  they  seem 
to  find  nothing  new  and  revert  to  the  crop  of  the  1890's! . . . 

As  to  Persons  6-  Places  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Wheelock  is  irri- 
tated with  me  about  my  complaints,  or  perhaps  about  the 
failure  of  the  Book  Club  to  take  up  Vol.  II.  I  tliink  I  had 
better  not  write  to  him  for  a  while  until  there  is  something 
definite  and  new  to  discuss.  For  instance,  a  propos  of  the 
Index,  he  says,  if  Russell's  family  name  was  Russell  and  not 
Stanley,  do  I  wish  the  footnote  on  p.  139  to  be  cut  out?  No: 
it  won't  mislead  anyone  who  knows  that  R.  was  the  grandson 
&  heir  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  the  elder  brother  of  Bertie. 
But  I  won't  trouble  Mr.  Wheelock  about  such  a  trifle.  He 
says  too  that  there  will  be  English  spelling  in  vol.  II  and 
that  ultimately  all  three  volumes  will  be  bound  in  one.  That 
is  not  at  all  my  dream  of  the  final  illustrated  and  complete 
edition!  But  I  see  that  it  would  make  an  economical  standard 
edition  for  the  general  public.  You  must  manage  to  have, 
some  day,  an  edition  de  luxe,  to  appease  my  shade.  But 
how  is  the  English  spelling  in  vol.  II  to  be  bound  together 
with  the  American  spelling  in  vol.  I  (which  I  confess  I 
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didn't  like  at  all,  but  said  nothing  about,  because  I  thought 
officially  or  unofficially  it  might  be  a  consequence  of  the 
war)?  All  this,  however,  is  entre  nous.  You  might  someday 
broach  the  subject,  as  coming  from  you:  but  I  don't  want  to 
hurt  Mr.  Wheelock's  feelings,  when  he  has  been  working  so 
hard  over  my  book,  and  over  my  supposed  need  of  money. 
The  Idea  of  Christ,  part  II,  is  being  typed. 

Before  going  to  Maine  for  the  summer,  I  gave  several 
more  lectures  in  New  York  and  also  helped  to  arrange  with 
Scribner's  for  the  publication  of  a  new  one-volume  edition  of 
the  Realms  of  Being.  I  wrote  to  Santayana  about  these  activi- 
ties, and  his  replies  came  so  quickly  that  I  felt  very  much  in 
touch  with  him  again  (June  17) : 

I  am  glad  you  have  made  such  a  satisfactory  beginning  as 
a  public  lecturer;  and  I  hope  that  this  may  open  a  path — 
not  necessarily  in  the  Presbyterian  Church — for  you;  al- 
though if  you  are  too  successful  you  will  stay  in  America, 
and  it  will  be  harder  for  you  to  come  to  see  me,  as  I  still 
hope  may  be  possible.  And  you  could  then  take  away  with 
you  such  of  my  MS  as  you  thought  worth  preserving,  or  as 
I  regard  as  fit  for  publication  after  my  death.  It  would  pre- 
vent delay  in  getting  them  to  you,  if  other  people  had  them 
in  hand  when  I  disappear. 

As  to  the  Realms  of  Being,  evidently  the  publication  of 
them  in  one  volume  was  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of 
Scribner's.  ...  I  haven't  seen  the  book  yet.  When  it  comes 
I  will  reread  it,  not  only  for  errata,  but  to  gain  a  clearer 
perspective  of  the  whole  in  my  own  mind.  The  Idea  of  Christ, 
I  hope,  will  help  to  make  people  understand  The  Realm  of 
Spirit  better.  Your  friend  S  is  right  in  saying  that  there  is 
nothing  new  in  my  conclusion:  but  the  point  is  that  it  is 
reached  by  a  modern  approach:  and  again  by  a  Christian 
approach  in  The  Idea  of  Christ. 

His  next  letter  was  dated  September  7: 

You  have  no  occasion  to  worry  about  my  condition  in  sum- 
mer now:  at  my  age,  and  not  going  out  much  (which  I  don't 
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find  necessary  for  the  intellect  or  the  bowels)  I  am  very 
comfortable  indeed  all  day  in  my  pyjamas.  .  .  .  The  only 
bad  effect  of  the  weather  or  food  has  been  laziness.  I  have 
hardly  made  any  progress  in  Dominations  6-  Powers:  yet 
now  I  feel  as  if  the  clouds  were  clearing.  For  one  thing,  I 
have  got  a  large  bookcase  .  .  .  and  have  brought  out  all  my 
books:  I  also  have  a  place  for  books  in  my  bedroom,  and 
can  arrange  different  parts  of  the  MS  in  different  piles,  to 
avoid  confusion,  and  help  me  to  keep  the  order  of  the  whole 
in  mind.  It  is  an  imposed  order;  but  I  hope  to  discover  a 
real  order  in  the  subject  matter  by  imposing  it,  because  for 
a  naturalist  the  real  superposition  of  things  depends  on  their 
genesis,  not  on  their  essence.  But  here,  when  I  was  hoping 
to  rearrange  the  political  universe  as  if  I  were  the  Big  Three, 
Mr.  Wheelock  intervenes  with  a  tearful  demand  for  more 
poetry.  He  wants  my  Hellenistic  Plays;  is  afraid  they  and 
Posthumous  Poems  may  be  lost  (when  I  die,  I  suppose), 
and  wants  to  print  them  now.  The  posthumous  poems  at 
least  can't  be  published  before  I  am  dead,  and  they  are  very 
few:  but  I  am  thinking  of  having  Philosophers  at  Court 
type-written. . . .  The  other  play,  The  Marriage  of  Aphrodite, 
has  to  be  revised  or  at  least  cut  down  in  places  ...  I  don't 
let  that  interfere  with  Dom's  £r  Prs  when  I  am  inspired;  and 
it  is  the  latter  that  really  interests  me  now.  Do  you  object  to 
Scribner's,  if  they  like,  having  those  two  plays  printed,  or 
would  you  prefer  to  let  them  wait,  until  you  could  perhaps 
publish  them  together  with  Posthumous  Poems?  They  have 
also  asked  to  have  The  Idea  of  Christ  published  under  con- 
tract with  me,  rather  than  with  you,  .  .  .  because  the  confu- 
sion in  having  you  appear  as  owning  the  books  seems  to  be 
incurable:  and  now  that  there  is  peace  it  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  let  you  have  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  or  an 
equivalent  in  the  form  of  an  allowance,  without  so  much 
legal  red  tape.  Mr.  Appleton  has  written  that  he  is  obliged 
to  employ  Mr.  Nash,  George  Sturgis's  lawyer  &  executor,  in 
order  to  straighten  out  ( or  mix  up )  the  matter  of  my  income 
tax;  and  Mr.  Nash  is  also  in  charge  of  my  brother's  trusts 
(for  Mercedes  &  me)  and  the  money  (originally  my  sister 
Susana's )  that  one  of  her  stepsons  still  has  in  America.  .  .  . 
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I  was  just  able,  this  winter,  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  Merce- 
des, who  was  receiving  nothing! 

I  think  the  reader  will  agree  that  there  were  sufficient 
distractions  to  hinder  for  a  season  Santayana's  rearrangement 
of  the  "political  universe."  The  myriad  fragments  of  manu- 
script that  were  some  day  to  be  assembled  between  two 
covers  and  called  Dominations  and  Powers  were  enough  in 
themselves  to  dismay  an  intellectual  craving  for  order.  But 
after  the  laziness  provoked  by  the  scirocco  had  been  over- 
come, and  Mr.  Wheelock's  anxiety  over  the  fate  of  Hellenistic 
drama  and  posthumous  poems  had  abated,  there  still  re- 
mained for  several  months  the  vexations  of  "legal  red  tape" 
and  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  persuading  an  attorney 
not — in  Santayana's  words — "to  defeat  my  intentions."  I  have 
several  long  letters  full  of  complications  that  ought  never  to 
have  harassed  my  old  friend;  there  are  even  paragraphs 
charged  with  a  subdued  anger  that  was  rather  unusual  for 
a  mild  individual.  Be  that  as  it  may.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  quoting  two  passages  from  a  letter  of  October  21  that 
are  too  amusing  to  be  discarded — and  then  perhaps  we  can 
drop  the  whole  unfortunate  episode.  The  first  has  to  do  with 
his  late  nephew's  original  objection  to  my  receiving  all  the 
proceeds  of  Persons  and  Places: 

He  was  acting  as  my  executor.  Perhaps  I  was  dead;  and 
even  if  I  bothered  him  by  turning  up  alive  again,  I  would 
wish  to  take  back  my  promise  to  you  because  I  had  never 
meant  to  give  you  so  much.  George — a  Sturgis  without  any 
imagination — imagined  that  I  was  like  a  gutter-snipe  saying: 
"Look  here,  I  gave  you  the  good  apple  by  mistake!  I  thought 
it  was  the  rotten  one.  Give  it  back,  or  I'll  lick  you."  And  Nash 
is  now  trying  to  lick  me. 

The  second  is  perhaps  equally  diverting: 

If  I  were  younger,  and  at  home  in  the  New  York  dialect 
and  ways,  I  should  write  another  novel,  The  Trustee,  on  this 
theme.  ...  A  divorced  Babbitt,  wooing  a  youngish  widow 
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with  a  young  daughter,  has  a  rich  old  bachelor  uncle  in 
Mexico  or  Cuba,  who  he  hears  has  got  the  million  dollar 
prize  in  the  lottery.  Babbitt,  Jr.  flies  to  his  uncle's  arms,  to  see 
that  the  million  is  duly  left  to  him,  but  finds  that  the  lottery- 
ticket  has  been  given  to  his  uncle's  secretary.  "Not  fair!" 
cries  Babbitt,  Jr.  "You  never  thought  it  would  get  the  prize. 
That  chap  mustn't  steal  the  money  from  me — I  mean,  from 
you:  because  I  am  acting  for  you,  against  the  adverse  inter- 
est" Then  you  could  embroider  on  the  young  widow  who 
falls  in  love  with  the  secretary,  who,  however,  marries  the 
daughter  instead.  Cf.  Lady  Scott  and  Mabel  Edith. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  Santayana  decided  not  to  pub- 
lish his  plays  or  poems.  As  he  wrote  to  me  on  December  9: 

.  .  .  There  is  besides  a  serious  reason  for  following  our  orig- 
inal plan  of  leaving  these  plays  to  be  published  (if  at  all) 
after  my  death.  When  one  is  dead  one  has  passed  into 
eternity,  and  is  no  longer  young  or  old.  To  print  a  man's 
early  work  then  does  not  cast  any  slur  on  his  later  mind; 
but  to  print  two  rather  licentious  or  at  least  non-moral  plays 
after  The  Idea  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  by  an  octogenarian, 
seems  decidedly  in  bad  taste. . . . 

Maritain,  who  had  come  to  see  me,  and  again  to  take  me 
out  to  drive,  is  more  amiable  as  a  person  than  as  a  writer; 
but  we  have  not  had  any  interesting  conversations. 

The  long  opening  paragraph  of  the  first  letter  (January 
3)  I  received  in  1946  is  flushed  with  the  hope  that  at  long 
last  it  was  appreciated  in  Boston  that  "my  true  interests  in 
this  affair  are  identical  with  yours."  All  that  now  remained 
was  for  our  respective  lawyers  to  settle  the  complications 
of  taxation.  I  had  written  him  that  I  was  toying  with  the  idea 
of  going  to  Bermuda  for  a  year,  or  at  least  until  it  was  pos- 
sible for  me  to  return  to  Europe,  since  Bermuda  was  in  the 
"sterling  area,"  and  I  had  been  informed  by  Russell  that  it 
might  be  possible  for  me  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  my  fellowship 
there. 

Your  idea  of  Bermuda  seems  reasonable.  Is  it  an  expensive 
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place  to  live  in  in  winter?  ...  I  had  thought  of  Ireland  for 
you.  You  might  fall  in  with  Dublin  intellectuals,  not  too 
austere.  But  I  hear  that  taxes  are  high  there,  as  in  England, 
although  food  is  plentiful  and  very  good.  This  the  Mother 
General  of  the  Little  Company  of  Mary  writes  me  from 
Ireland,  where  she  has  gone  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  .  .  . 

Have  you  heard  of  The  Unquiet  Grave  by  "Palinurus," 
who  is  Connolly,  the  editor  of  Horizon?  .  .  .  He  ...  is  ultra- 
modern yet  his  conclusion  is  very  like  mine:  nature  the  beer 
and  spirit  the  froth,  or  nature  the  meter  and  spirit  the  poetry. 
He  knows  Latin  and  French  well,  but  has  no  other  inspira- 
tion. A  little  cheap  and  promiscuous.  Montaigne  and  Flau- 
bert too  much  exalted,  nothing  Greek,  nothing  Catholic, 
yet  very  instructive.  Read  the  book  if  you  can  get  it. 

There  was  a  gap  of  over  two  months  before  I  received 
another  envelope  with  the  familiar  handwriting,  dated 
March  9: 

Your  letters  of  January  6  and  30  are  still  unanswered,  and 
the  heavy  parcel,  which  arrived  a  week  or  more  ago,  unac- 
knowledged. The  fact  is  I  have  not  been  very  well,  and  not 
inclined  to  sit  down  to  anything  in  particular.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  December  I  have  had  a  return  of  my  old  bronchial 
catarrh,  with  fits  of  coughing;  and  lately  I  had  another  attack 
of  heart  failure,  or  the  threat  of  it,  with  a  desire  to  vomit  on 
an  empty  stomach,  which  Dr.  Sabbatucci  explained  to  me 
for  the  first  time  intelligibly,  although  in  all  I  have  had  it 
four  times  since  the  winter  at  the  Grand  Hotel  1940-41.  The 
heart  being  weak,  he  explains,  the  circulation  is  arrested,  or 
partly  arrested,  at  the  neck  ( precisely  where  I  have  on  two 
of  those  occasions,  but  not  this  last  time,  felt  a  sort  of  sei- 
zure) ;  and  this  somehow  provokes  nausea  and  the  false  effort 
to  vomit:  also  panting  for  breath.  It  is  a  bad  turn,  and  might 
I  expect  be  easily  fatal;  but  thanks  to  injections  I  have  recov- 
ered quickly — in  half  an  hour — in  all  cases  so  far:  and  this 
time,  after  a  two-hour  sleep,  I  at  once  felt  perfectly  well 
again,  and  was  about  much  as  usual  the  next  day.  But  of 
course,  such  an  attack  leaves  me  weaker,  and  disinclined  to 
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make  any  effort.  ...  I  have  received  again,  as  if  by  miracle, 
The  Times  Literary  Supplement. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  he  was  by  now  eighty-two,  the 
recent  years  of  isolation  in  Rome  must  have  impaired  San- 
tay ana's  resistance  to  illness;  inadequate  heating,  scanty, 
monotonous  food,  and  financial  anxiety  had  all  taken  their 
toll.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Blue  Sisters  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  help  him,  and  if  he  had  to  remain  in 
Rome,  he  was  certainly  better  off  in  the  nursing  home  on  the 
Monte  Celio  than  elsewhere.  But  I  think  he  also  missed  the 
bracing  effect  that  a  spell  in  the  mountains  during  the  sum- 
mer months  always  had  upon  him.  Another  factor  that  had 
clouded  the  long  hours  in  Rome  was  his  inability  to  order 
books  freely  from  Blackwell's  in  Oxford.  But  a  letter  of  April 
26  announced  that  this  last  impediment  was  passing: 

I  am  also  happy  about  books:  they  have  begun  to  reach 
me  from  Blackwell's  ...  as  of  old.  They  have  still  to  get  a 
special  permit  as  "trade"  with  Italy  is  not  yet  allowed,  and 
I  am  not  allowed  to  get  any  money  either  from  my  old  bank 
account  or  my  credits  with  Blackwell,  and  with  Constable 
and  Dent:  all  are  blocked  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Custodian 
of  "Enemy  Property."  ...  So  far  I  have  got  two  books  by 
Collingwood,  who  I  am  sorry  to  see  is  dead:  The  Idea  of 
Nature  and  The  New  Leviathan.  The  latter  will  be  invalua- 
ble as  a  sort  of  pacemaker  for  me  in  rewriting  Dominations 
6-  Powers.  The  former  ...  is  less  satisfactory  than  his  old 
Essay  in  Metaphysics.  .  .  .  The  incidental  ideas  are  better 
than  the  general  system;  and  the  historical  criticism,  while 
learned  and  in  spots  very  enlightening,  is  vitiated  through- 
out by  chronological  egotism:  I  mean  by  judging  the  an- 
cients and  the  moderns  alike  as  stepping-stones  to  the  latest 
view  of  science  or  of  "historiography."  These  views  are  Cro- 
cian,  and  themselves  now  old  fashioned;  but  Collingwood  is 
much  better  than  Croce  on  contemporary  natural  science — 
better  than  Russell,  even — because  he  admits  matter  or 
things-in-themselves,  reducing  them,  however,  to  Platonic 
Ideas  or  divine  purposes  which  the  historian  must  discover 
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in  the  secret  depths  of  nature.  It  is  frank  mythology,  which  I 
don't  mind  in  itself:  only  it  should  be  forgotten  in  studying 
other  people's  views.  I  have  also  some  good  things  on  Poli- 
tics, including  Stalin  (in  Italian),  but  you  don't  care  for 
politics. 

Although  I  had  not  abandoned  the  idea  of  going  to  Ber- 
muda, I  was  reluctant  to  embark  on  any  adventure  that  might 
take  me  too  far  from  Santayana,  especially  after  learning  of 
his  recent  indisposition.  The  difficulty  was  that  I  could  not 
procure  a  visa  for  England.  Moreover  no  regular  liners  were 
yet  in  service,  and  there  was  a  long  list  of  applications  for 
the  first  sailing.  My  plans  were  still  unsettled,  then,  when  I 
had  a  brief  letter  from  Rome  dated  June  ig. 

...  I  understand  that  Bermuda  is  a  tropical  island.  It  may 
prove  restful,  but  I  doubt  that  .  .  .  you'll  get  your  Fellow- 
ship without  an  income  tax  of  10  shillings  in  the  pound.  .  .  . 
As  for  me,  with  the  pleasant  June  weather  that  has  set  in 
after  good  rains,  I  have  had  a  decided  turn  for  the  better  in 
health  and  spirits.  The  ominous  political  outlook,  and  the 
birth  of  an  Italian  Republic,  do  not  disturb  me.  I  think 
things  had  as  well  move  at  once  in  the  direction  in  which 
they  seem  fated  to  move:  some  good  may  come,  in  a  direc- 
tion that  I  don't  care  for;  but  I  shall  be  out  of  it,  and  I  wish 
the  world  joy  in  having  its  own  way.  ...  I  have  .  .  .  started 
with  elan  on  the  final  version  of  Dom.  ir  P'rs:  52  pages  are 
already  marked  with  red  pencil  in  the  heavy  typewritten 
copy,  and  fit  for  the  printer.  You  must  come  some  day  and 
gather  up  all  these  posthumous  works. 

Then  suddenly  in  July,  I  heard  from  the  British  Consulate 
that  a  visa  had  been  granted  and  that  accommodations  would 
be  available  for  my  wife  and  myself  in  a  requisitioned  troop- 
ship leaving  for  London  near  the  end  of  the  month.  So  after 
some  six  years  in  America  I  found  myself  once  more  on  the 
high  seas,  bound  for  England. 

I  went  to  stay  at  first  with  my  wife's  family  in  Wimbledon. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  food  was  still  severely  rationed,  and 
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prices  soaring,  one  did  not  sense  immediately  any  profound 
alteration  in  England.  I  described  the  initial  impact  on  my 
senses  to  Santayana,  and  he  answered  in  due  course  (Au- 
gust 24): 

The  first  page  of  your  letter  from  Wimbledon  gives  such  a 
perfect  account  of  one's  feelings  on  returning  to  England, 
that  I  feel  as  if,  in  a  dream,  I  had  got  there  again — and 
found  it  just  as  it  used  to  be!  This  would  not  be  the  case, 
however,  to  judge  from  my  two  previous  visits,  in  1923  and 
1932 — the  last  of  which  you  may  remember,  with  that  hor- 
rible last  lecture  at  the  R.S.  of  Literature,  which  spoilt  the 
lovely  memory  of  what  should  have  been  my  last  public 
appearance  in  the  Domus  Spinozana  at  The  Hague.  Your 
account  of  your  father-in-law's  views  on  America  is  also 
capital.  Do  buck  up  and  write  something — not  necessarily 
philosophy,  but  a  story  or  sketch  on  anything.  It  would  be 
much  better  than  what  I  read  now  in  Horizon  or  the  Ob- 
server or  The  Times  Literary  Supplement.  You  might,  by  the 
way,  send  me  any  magazine  that  seems  to  be  what  Scrutiny 
was  promising  to  be. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  my  bank  account  can  be  recov- 
ered. ...  I  shall  be  able  to  help  you  easily,  if  you  are  short, 
so  long  as  you  remain  in  England. 

Santayana  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  wished  I  would 
answer  any  letters  for  him  that  came  by  way  of  his  banking 
address  in  London — Brown,  Shipley  &  Company.  Of  course 
if  there  was  anything  that  demanded  his  attention,  I  was  to 
forward  it  to  him  in  Rome.  But  soon  after  receiving  these 
instructions  I  was  rather  puzzled  by  a  letter  from  an  old  lady 
whom  I  shall  call  Mrs.  X.  As  she  appeared  to  know  a  good 
deal  about  Santayana  and  his  Boston  friends,  I  decided  to 
forward  her  rather  rambling  epistle  to  Rome.  On  September 
13  Santayana  answered  me  as  follows: 

Mrs.  [X's]  letter  came  this  morning.  You  did  well  to  send 
it  on:  it  would  have  been  dreadful  to  have  you  answer  it  or 
go  to  see  her.  She  is  an  invalid  and  has  to  be  treated  like  a 
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child.  I  have  just  written  her  four  pages  on  paper  like  this, 
and  feel  that  I  have  got  fairly  well  out  of  a  difficult  position. 
It  goes  against  the  grain  with  me  to  put  on  sentiments  that 
I  don't  feel:  and  yet  in  the  case  of  a  silly  old  friend,  but  a 
real  friend,  as  her  brother  was  too,  something  has  to  be 
done:  you  must  somehow  play  up  to  the  lady's  lead.  I 
began  by  describing  in  detail  what  I  had  done  this  morning: 
driven  to  town  to  leave  a  MS  with  Miss  Tindall,  etc.  That 
answered  the  questions  about  my  health  and  occupation:  I 
also  mentioned  the  Blue  Sisters,  the  blue  pyjamas,  and  my 
work  by  a  long  open  window  and  a  view.  Then,  turning  to 
Persons  if  Places,  a  happy  thought  struck  me.  She,  her 
brother,  and  her  family  are  not  mentioned  anywhere.  I  said 
they  were  not  going  to  be  mentioned,  that  [Mr.  Y]  had 
begged  me  to  be  silent  about  his  family  and  his  wife's;  and 
that  I  had  expressly  left  out  many  of  my  best  friends.  It  was 
a  gallery  of  memories  in  old  age,  not  a  history  of  my  life.  My 
life  was  over.  Do  you  think  she  will  take  that  for  a  confes- 
sion? Anyhow,  it  was  the  best  I  could  do.  .  .  . 

I  had  also  mentioned  that  I  might  go  to  Cambridge  for  a 
few  days: 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  get  these  frequent  letters  from  you 
and  feel  that  you  are  at  hand.  Especially  I  like  to  think  that 
you  are  going  to  Cambridge.  You  know  that  Cambridge  for 
me  never  had  the  magic  of  Oxford,  but  you  have  Russell  and 
Moore  to  open  the  doors  for  you:  you  will  meet  younger 
people  and  perhaps  catch  more  of  the  quiet  depth  of  English 
sentiment  than  you  have  come  across  yet.  Go  to  vespers  one 
afternoon  at  King's.  I  am  not  sure  that  without  a  gown  you 
will  be  admitted  into  the  choir;  (but  you  will  at  Christ 
Church,  because  that  is  the  Cathedral — Dear  me,  my  mind 
is  wandering,  that  is  in  Oxford!)  I  always  went  in,  being 
then  a  member  of  the  College  in  a  Bachelor's  gown  ( with- 
out strings);  yet  even  from  the  antechapel  you  can  see  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  and  hear  the  music:  and  I  believe  you 
like  English  Church  music. 
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On  October  7,  I  heard  about  some  new  books  he  was 
reading. 

...  I  have  just  finished  Popper's  two  volumes  on  The  Open 
Society  and  its  Enemies.  .  .  .  Do  you  hear  much  about  it? 
His  attack  on  Plato  and  Hegel  is  that  of  a  positivist,  with  a 
lower-middle-class  conviction  that  he  is  a  Christian  because 
he  says  all  men  are  of  equal  value,  and  that  the  Church  is 
not  Christian  at  all;  but  he  is  an  honest  fellow,  with  German 
earnestness,  and  admires  Schopenhauer  and  Democritus, 
which  for  me  is  a  bond.  And  in  reading  him  I  have  come 
upon  excellent  quotations  from  Toynbee,  author  of  a  volu- 
minous Study  of  History.  .  .  .  Have  you  heard  anything 
about  this  Toynbee?  .  .  .  People  now,  even  the  best,  are  ter- 
ribly "tribal"  as  Popper  would  say:  they  are  hypnotised  by 
the  present  and  by  the  panic  of  the  herd. 

A  few  days  later  ( October  12 )  he  reported  that  his  appli- 
cation to  the  "Custodian  of  Enemy  Property"  for  a  reopening 
of  his  London  account  had  been  refused. 

...  I  was  counting  on  being  free  to  order  anything  I  wanted 
from  Blackwell's:  and  I  had  set  my  heart  on  a  particular  very 
expensive  work,  namely,  A.  J.  Toynbee's  A  Study  of  History. 
...  It  occurs  to  me  that  you  .  .  .  might  get  books  for  me 
(read  them  first)  and  send  them  on  to  me  in  small  parcels. 
Unfortunately,  Toynbee  is  to  be  in  13  volumes  .  .  .  and  I 
suppose  they  are  at  least  a  guinea  each.  .  .  .  But  of  course 
I  should  ask  Mr.  Wheelock,  who  has  volunteered  to  advance 
me  anything  on  my  royalties,  to  send  you  $500  or  $1000  on 
my  account.  I  suppose  that  from  the  U.  S.  the  money  could 
be  sent  to  you  without  difficulty.  Let  me  know  how  this  is. 
...  A  litde  book  you  might  get,  read,  and  send  on  to  me  is 
Archibald  Robertson:  Jesus,  Myth  or  History?  (The  Think- 
er's Library,  No.  110)  Watts.  2s. 

I  sent  on  the  first  three  volumes  of  Toynbee's  massive 
work  at  once,  and  Santayana  acknowledged  them  on  Octo- 
ber 23: 
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...  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  be  so  quick  about  sending  me 
Toynbee,  and  three  volumes  of  him;  ...  I  didn't  yet  know 
that  you  were  drawing  your  Fellowship  stipend,  no  doubt 
reduced  to  less  than  half  of  what  Strong  intended  you  to 
have  ...  at  this  moment  I  have  a  plethora  of  reading- 
matter.  A  life  of  Mr.  Atlee  by  Cyril  Clemens,  Storia  del 
Liberalismo  Europeo  by  Guido  de  Ruggiero  ( Croce's  pupil ) , 
Following  the  Plough  by  J.  S.  Collis  (who  opted  for  agricul- 
tural labour  instead  of  military  service  during  the  war,  and 
who  writes  charmingly ) ,  The  Scarlet  Tree  by  Sir  Osbert  Sit- 
well,  and  La  Grande  Epreuve  des  Democraties  by  Julien 
Benda.  .  .  .  the  few  pages  I  have  read  in  The  Scarlet  Tree 
take  me  back  especially  to  the  London  I  describe  in  The 
Middle  Span;  he  speaks  of  it  in  the  1900's,  and  describes  per- 
fectly my  first  impressions  in  1887.  The  change  had  not 
begun  till  later. 

By  November  7  he  was  still  enjoying  Toynbee. 

I  have  read  twenty  pages,  and  liked  them,  as  well  as  the 
general  aspect  and  scheme  of  the  book.  I  suspect  some  lim- 
itations, but  admire  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  perspec- 
tives opened.  This  book  will  be  a  great  help  to  me  in  my  pres- 
ent work,  as  a  stimulus  and  as  a  corrective  to  my  ignorance  of 
almost  everything.  The  print  is  rather  small,  and  I  shall  read 
it  only  at  odd  times  by  daylight;  especially  as  I  have  an- 
other big  book*  in  two  thick  volumes,  Bertie  Russell's  "Am- 
berley  Papers,"  the  biography,  letters  and  journals  of  his 
parents,  Lord  and  Lady  Amberley.  Amberley  was  a  soft, 
sentimental  ultra-conscientious  youth,  but  egotistic  and  even 
cruel  on  occasion.  The  way  he  carried  on  and  then  aban- 
doned a  very  nice  middle-class  girl,  saying  he  "trusted  that 
time  would  make  her  stronger"  and  that  they  "parted  with 
the  same  trust,  clinging  to  one  another,  the  same  pure  loy- 
alty to  our  sacred  friendship" — she  died  a  year  or  two  later, 
while  he  married  another  girl — reminded  me  of  my  friend 
his  son  with  his  various  lady-loves.  But  of  course  the  book 
is  rich  in  pungent  foot-notes  in  the  Victorian  or  Gibbonslike 

*  Present  from  an  army  man,  George  Salerno,  half  Italian,  half  Spanish  and 
wholly  American  who  comes  to  see  me  often.  [Santayana's  note.] 
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tone  that  Bertie  delights  in:  yet  I  feel  how  inhuman  these 
high-principled  self-righteous  people  are,  and  how  troubled 
was  their  life  in  spite  of  their  advantages — the  greatest  of 
which  they  didn't  appreciate.  I  have  finished  .  .  .  SitwelTs 
book,  after  being  cloyed  with  too  much  landscape  and  too 
much  absurdity  in  the  way  of  living  described.  This  aristoc- 
racy deserved  to  disappear  more  than  did  the  French,  which 
didn't  go  in  so  much  for  nominal  virtue  and  superior  judge- 
ment. Sitwell  is  an  extreme  example  of  the  rich  liberal  who 
despises  everything  in  his  world  except  himself  and  the 
scent  of  flowers.  But  as  you  say  they  often  write  very  well. 
P.S.  Do  you  object  on  principle  to  sending  me  the  2  shilling 
book  on  "Jesus:  Myth  or  History"?  It  would  entertain  me. 

I  cannot  recall  why  I  delayed  to  send  Santayana  the 
cheaper  book  he  reminds  me  of  in  his  postscript;  perhaps 

1  had  ordered  it  directly  from  the  publisher  and  instructed 
them  to  post  it  to  him.  But  at  any  rate,  he  refers  to  it  again 
in  a  later  letter  ( November  28 ) : 

Your  letter,  accompanying  Robertson's  "Jesus — Myth  or 
History,"  certainly  represents  just  what  I  think  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  I  am  pleased  to  see  how  clearly  you  put  it.  But 
there  is  the  other  side  of  the  question,  the  positive  history 
and  appeal  of  the  Idea  of  Christ,  which  Couchoud2  feels 
much  more  adequately  than  Robertson,  and  I  was  a  bit  dis- 
appointed in  finding  that  Robertson  had  nothing  to  add  in 
that  direction;  nor  do  the  other  recent  writers  he  mentions 
seem  to  have  any  new  lights.  Couchoud  is  warmer;  but  on 
the  other  hand  he  does  not  inspire  any  confidence,  whereas 
Robertson  at  least  is  cautious  and  reasonable  in  his  conclu- 
sions. If  I  were  younger  I  should  be  tempted  to  write  a  com- 
panion volume,  or  counterblast,  to  my  "Idea  of  Christ  in  the 
Gospels,"  in  the  form  of  "Probabilities  about  Jesus  in  the 
Real  World."  There  is  hardly  any  evidence  but  there  are 
suggestions  that  could  be  sifted  and  combined,  to  make  a 
tragic  picture.  Somebody  will  doubtless  do  it  some  day:  but 
will  he  be  able  to  be  both  critical  and  inspired? 

2  Paul  Louis  Couchoud.  Santayana  was  thinking  of  Couchoud's  book  Jisus, 
le  Dieu  fait  homme. 
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I  have  read  the  first  and  half  the  second  volume,  of  T  .  .  . 
skipping  a  little,  because  he  is  prolix,  repeating  himself  a 
good  deal  and  reverting  to  ideas  that  he  has  already  ex- 
plained and  illustrated.  But  the  illustrations  are  very  inter- 
esting and  to  me  often  new;  and  he  quotes  a  great  variety 
of  sources  and  authorities.  I  shall  want  the  whole  book 
eventually,  but  I  already  feel  that  I  know  his  philosophy.  It 
is  negligeable  [sic] — in  one  sense  a  truism  and  in  another 
sense  a  superstition:  namely,  that  civilisation  is  a  fruit  of 
effort,  the  greater  the  stimulus  the  greater  the  result,  and 
the  greater  the  obstacle  the  greater  the  stimulus — when  the 
obstacle  isn't  fatal!  However,  I  had  better  postpone  talking 
about  him  until  I  have  read  more. 

Further  observations  on  the  impact  of  Toynbee  followed 
in  the  letter  of  December  17: 

In  regard  to  Toynbee's  book,  I  am  less  enthusiastic  than 
I  was,  but  still  think  on  the  whole  that  I  ought  to  have  the 
whole  work  eventually,  since  it  is  incidentally  full  of  infor- 
mation, and  since  its  weaknesses  are  useful  for  me  to  have 
in  mind  in  my  own  work.  He  repeats  himself  annoyingly,  in 
the  manner  of  a  lecturer  reviewing  what  "We  saw  last 
time";  and  he  is  bent  on  tracing  "laws"  in  political  events 
where,  as  we  may  see  in  the  world  now,  there  is  only  a  cha- 
otic concourse  of  interests  and  persons.  But  he  intends  to  be 
historically  fair  and  realistic,  and  has  no  superior  airs  in 
treating  Asiatic  or  ancient  things.  The  trouble,  I  fear,  will 
be  rather  when  he  comes  to  European  history,  where  the 
British  Y.M.C.A.  position  will  somewhat  limit  his  sympa- 
thies. Send  me  some  day  (there  is  no  hurry)  the  next  three 
volumes.  I  have  other  things  to  read,  including  most  of  the 
"annexes"  to  the  first  three  volumes,  which  are  often  better 
than  the  text. 
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...  I  never  wished  to  be  original,  so  as  to  contribute 
to  the  growth  of  science.  All  I  care  for  is  to  sift  the 
truth  from  traditional  imagination,  without  impover- 
ishing the  latter. 


I 


n  a  letter  of  January  23,  Santayana  refers  to  various 
books  and  reviews  that  were  interesting  him: 

I  am  not  in  the  least  short  of  things  to  read.  On  the  con- 
trary, incidental  matters  turn  up  constantly  from  America 
and  from  people  in  Italy.  There  is  a  first  class  weekly  review 
called  Fiera  Letteraria  published  in  Florence,  where  I  have 
seen  a  long  article  by  T.  S.  Eliot  on  Ezra  Pound,  really 
throwing  some  light  on  the  mystery  of  their  kind  of  poetry; 
and  my  paper  for  the  recent  philosophical  congress  here  has 
also  appeared.  .  .  .  Father  Benedict  Williamson,  who  lives 
upstairs,  brings  me  British  political  stuff  every  week,  and 
Mother  Hilda,  an  Englishwoman,  sends  me  her  "Observer," 
which  reads  nowadays  like  an  American  newspaper.  ...  I 
have  just  received  a  modern  art  book  from  Birnbaum  in  New 
York,  edition  de  grand  luxe.  And  Sitwell  awaits  me.  More- 
over I  think  I  have  not  told  you  of  the  lovely  present  a  young 
American  in  the  army  here  made  me  some  time  ago — The 
Amberley  Papers,  by  Bertrand  and  Patricia  Russell.  It  is  the 
history,  letters,  journals,  etc.,  of  Bertie's  father  and  mother; 
and  I  found  interesting  things  about  his  brother  also,  in  his 
first  years.  It  is  a  curious  document  to  the  explanation  of 
British  liberalism,  with  its  shifts  and  its  obstinacies.  Now 
that  you  are  going  to  see  the  Russell's  social  circle  in  Lon- 
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don,  you  must  store  your  impressions.  I  never  had  the  pa- 
tience to  study  them  in  the  life,  e.g.  at  Lady  Ottoline 
Morrell's,  near  Oxford.  It  was  too  great  a  strain.  But  I 
like  to  know  about  it,  if  only  I  can  avoid  the  personal 
shamming  involved. 

I  had  sent  Santayana  a  new  book  by  Rene  Guenon,  La 
Crise  du  monde  moderne,  but  it  was  not  until  February  22 
that  he  mentioned  it. 

The  last  two  days  have  been  spent  devouring  Guenon's 
book,  which  has  not  disappointed  me,  although  he  leaves  the 
reader  rather  in  suspense  about  the  nature  of  the  "First  Prin- 
ciples" or  "Superior  knowledge"  on  which  he  makes  every- 
thing hang.  To  digest  him  I  have  to  reverse  him,  making  the 
"first"  last  and  the  "superior"  ultimate.  In  that  way  I  can 
follow  almost  all  his  steps.  Of  course,  he  is  a  doctrinaire 
and  shows  no  sympathy  with  sinners  and  jolly  fools:  but  if 
you  are  thinking  of  spiritual  liberation  and  the  beatific 
vision,  certainly  modern  life  is  a  sad  mess.  Father  Benedict 
here  has  given  me  (to  read)  a  book  by  a  Don  at  Magdalen, 
Oxford,  named  Lewis,  about  the  machinations  of  the  devil 
and  his  police  against  the  soul  of  a  young  Anglican.  The 
picture  of  society  is  much  like  Guenon's :  and  Mr.  Wheelock 
has  sent  me  a  novel  about  New  York  life,  Am  I  Asleep  or 
Awake,  to  the  same  effect.  People  are  calling  for  the  Last 
Judgement  as  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

By  now  I  was  busy  with  an  essay  on  Bertrand  Russell,  and 
in  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  March  fifteenth  letter  San- 
tayana refers  to  a  recent  verdict  that  "Bertie"  had  given  on 
Santayana's  position  in  the  history  of  Western  thought: 

In  writing  to  you  I  believe  I  have  as  yet  said  nothing 
about  your  interviews  with  Bertie  Russell  and  about  your 
coming  paper  for  Mindl  Both  points  interest  me  and  I  have 
thought  a  good  deal  about  them.  In  regard  to  Russell  I  had 
the  further  stimulus  of  reading  his  History  of  Philosophy 
and  his  Amberley  Papers.  ...  In  what  he  says  in  his  History 
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about  me,  in  connection  with  William  James,1  he  is  less 
sympathetic  than  you  report  him  to  be:  and  Petrone,  who 
talked  with  Russell  about  me  in  Geneva,  told  me  that  when 
he  asked  Russell  why  I  was  not  included  in  his  History, 
Russell  said  it  was  because  there  was  nothing  original  in  my 
philosophy:  all  came  from  Plato  and  Leibniz.  This  is  a  very 
interesting  assertion;  it  shows  that  R.  was  considering  me  as 
a  logician  only,  which  of  course  I  am  not,  and  disregarding 
the  real  influences  that  have  affected  me.  Besides,  I  never 
wished  to  be  original,  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
science.  All  I  care  for  is  to  sift  the  truth  from  traditional 
imagination,  without  impoverishing  the  latter. 

In  a  further  paragraph  of  the  same  letter  Santayana  turns 
to  the  central  point  I  was  defending  in  Russell's  philosophy: 

...  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  how  far  you  agree  with  Russell 
about  "sense-data"  and  how  far  with  me  .  .  .  But  I  also 
winced,  I  confess,  at  the  word  "located"  in  your  title.  It  is 
ugly,  and  in  this  case  unnecessary.  "Are  Sense-Data  in  the 
Brain?"  is  enough.  My  answer,  as  you  know,  would  be  that 
their  organ,  or  at  least  the  ignited  end  of  it  (for  the  total 
organ  would  be  the  whole  psyche  with  the  external  stimu- 
lus and  theoretically  the  whole  physical  world)  would  be  in 
the  brain;  but  that  the  feeling  or  image  present  to  intuition 
is  an  essence  "given"  as  a  quality  of  the  object,  and  retained 
as  a  symbol  for  that  object  in  the  memory  and  in  the  literary 
imagination. 

In  answering  Santayana  I  raised  the  question  of  when  I 
might  see  him  in  Rome.  On  March  27  he  replied  at  some 
length: 

As  to  your  proposed  visit,  I  think  there  are  still  more  dif- 
ficulties and  discomfort  involved  than  I  should  care  to  face 
if  I  were  in  your  shoes;  but  that  is  for  you  to  decide.  Of 
course,  I  should  like  to  see  you,  the  sooner  the  better,  as  at 
83  one  is  not  in  a  position  to  count  on  the  future.  ...  If  I 

1  Russell  had  written  that  Santayana  was  the  only  man  he  had  ever  met  who 
did  not  like  William  James. 
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were  sure  of  living  until  next  summer,  I  should  advise  you 
to  put  off  your  trip,  not  only  because  next  year  travelling, 
etc.,  will  be  easier,  but  because  my  own  situation  will  be 
more  what  I  should  like  .  .  .  my  London  bank  account — over 
£,2000 — and  my  Cook's  Traveller's  cheques — $1400 — are  not 
yet  available,  and  my  bank  account  here  is  getting  low.  .  .  . 
Another  point  is  the  condition  of  my  manuscripts  that  I  want 
to  give  you  if  you  come.  Vol.  3  of  Persons  ir  Places  is  ready 
in  my  MS  but  not  copied,  and  there  are  things  I  should  like 
to  add  or  revise  here  and  there,  among  them  some  passages 
about  Bertie  Russell.  Three  good  Dialogues  in  Limbo,2 
which  existed  only  in  their  first  draft,  I  am  at  this  moment 
copying  out  and  correcting.  .  .  .  There  is  a  fourth  dialogue, 
The  Virtue  of  Avicenna,3  about  which  I  have  had  some 
grave  doubts,  and  I  have  already  cut  out  an  extremely 
amusing  passage,  which  on  the  whole  I  felt  was  out  of 
place  and  out  of  harmony  with  my  tome  as  a  whole,  though 
not  with  my  philosophy.  I  am  thinking  of  writing  a  "Prefa- 
tory Note"  forbidding  this  dialogue  to  be  published,  but 
asking  whoever  has  it  (you  or  I  suppose  eventually  the 
Harvard  Library)  to  keep  it  to  be  consulted  by  the  initiated. 
I  think  it  is  very  good,  of  my  best  period,  but  out  of  keeping 
with  the  other  dialogues,  and  probably  undesirable  to  pub- 
lish at  all,  so  long  as  my  reputation  as  a  philosopher  inter- 
ests any  section  of  the  public.  I  am  not  concerned  about  my 
ultimate  reputation,  if  I  have  any  at  all  in  future;  but  if,  as 
is  likely,  it  is  only  a  question  of  being  more  or  less  well 
spoken  of  in  America  for  a  few  years,  it  would  be  fatal  to 
publish  this  dialogue,  for  reasons  which  you  will  under- 
stand at  once  when  you  read  it.  .  .  . 

An  economical  way  of  living  in  Rome  now  would  be  to 
come  to  this  Nursing  Home.  I  haven't  spoken  to  the  Mother 
General,  but  I  think  they  would  take  you  in  for  a  week  or 

2  The  Dialogues  referred  to  were  "The  Libertine,"  "The  Hidden  Soul,"  and 
"The  Vortex  of  Dialectic." 

3  This  fourth  Dialogue  has  never  been  deposited  in  any  library,  for  I  did  not 
find  it  among  Santayana's  MSS.  after  his  death.  I  believe,  however,  that  he 
gave  it  to  Hans  Reichhardt,  the  young  companion  of  his  old  friend,  the 
Baron  Albert  von  Westenholz. 
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two  if  you  didn't  mind  the  confinement — no  evenings  out! — 
and  the  bad  food  without  a  choice  of  dishes. 

.  .  .  books  come  of  themselves  from  America;  one  on  Ein- 
stein, dreadfully  translated  from  ponderous  German,  was 
interesting  and  enlightening,  the  quotations  from  Einstein 
himself  being  very  good.  He  says  his  theory  is  only  "seman- 
tic," a  set  of  signs,  a  path-finder  through  the  world,  I  should 
call  it,  not  meant  to  be  a  picture  of  the  material  world.  But 
he  is  a  realist  and  a  believer  in  matter,  though  some  of  his 
words  are  treacherous.  "Substance"  and  "force"  are  out- 
grown words,  yet  at  the  end  the  most  ethereal  notion  of 
matter  is  that  it  consists  of  "centres  of  force"  extending, 
each  of  them,  throughout  the  universe  in  a  rapid  diminu- 
endo. Very  pretty,  and  acceptable,  the  "moral  impact,"  as 
you  call  it,  being  still  naturalistic. 

In  mentioning  the  various  "difficulties"  that  I  might  expe- 
rience in  Rome,  Santayana  was  thinking  more  of  my  com- 
fort than  anything  else.  I  was  determined,  however,  to  see 
him  sometime  during  the  year,  and  I  wrote  asking  if  either 
September  or  October  would  be  convenient.  In  a  letter  of 
April  14  he  welcomed  my  suggestion. 

Your  plan  to  come  to  Rome  in  the  autumn  is  excellent. 
That  is  a  good  season  here,  shorter  hours  of  daylight  for 
sightseers  than  in  Spring,  but  more  sunshine  and  steadier 
mild  temperatures.  I  had  already  spoken  of  you  to  the 
Mother  General  .  .  .  and  she,  as  well  as  Sister  Angela,  are 
ready  to  receive  you  at  any  time  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  shall  be  glad  to 
get  the  German  book,  and  also  Monsignor  Knox's  New  Testa- 
ment in  Modern  English,  to  see  if  I  can  understand  the 
Epistles  better.  It  will  also  be  a  good  present  to  make  the 
Sisters — next  Christmas. 

On  April  25, 1  heard  from  him  again: 

The  German  book  by  Alfred  Weber  on  saying  goodbye  to 
history  as  hitherto  written  is  the  best  thing  I  have  seen 
about  the  present  state  of  the  world.  I  have  suspended  all 
other  work  for  a  few  days  in  order  to  read  it,  devour  it 
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rather.  Unfortunately,  towards  the  end,  as  happens  with 
things  written  in  haste,  it  peters  out  into  a  debased  Platonism 
— debased  because  it  keeps  the  mythological  taint  of  Pla- 
tonism while  discarding  its  moral  definiteness  and  inspira- 
tion. But  the  historical  part,  and  the  honest  sentiment  in 
the  whole  are  superior  to  anything  I  have  seen  in  English  or 
Italian  or  French. 

Plainly  Santayana  was  reading  everything  that  he  thought 
might  throw  light  on  his  own  work  on  Dominations  and 
Powers.  On  July  6  he  refers  to  "another  Penguin  book"4  that 
he  wants  me  to  send  him: 

...  I  have  been  reading  Ciano's  Diary,  and  the  facts  about 
the  "atrocities"  committed  during  the  war  would  complete 
it  nicely.  It  [Ciano's  Diary]  is  an  important  book  for  me, 
because  it  shows  me  the  seamy  side  of  Fascism  from  the 
Fascist  point  of  view,  which  is  a  much  better  bit  of  informa- 
tion for  a  philosopher  than  declamations  about  the  same 
from  the  enemy  side. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  I  have  got  a  volume  of  Camus  [Le 
My  the  de  Sisyphe]  that  I  long  ago  asked  for  and  one  of  the 
plays  by  Sartre  from  Paris?  They  are  clever  but  nasty. 
Everything  now  seems  to  be  rotten.  But  I  suppose  people 
would  say  that  I  am  like  the  old  German  spinster  who  would 
sing  nothing  at  her  piano  save  "Wie  dumm  sind  die  Leute — 
von  Heutel" 

I  finally  finished  my  essay  on  Russell,  and  he  approved  of 
it  without  reservations.  So  I  sent  on  a  carbon  copy  to  San- 
tayana, and  in  due  course  I  heard  from  Rome  (June  14): 

.  .  .  my  memory  of  Russell's  exact  position  is  not  distinct, 
and  I  was  not  quite  prepared  to  follow  sympathetically  .  .  . 
your  argument.  Later  when  you  write  wisely  about  virtual 
and  literal  knowledge,  I  quite  agree.  It  is  a  return  to  le  bon 
sens. 

It  is  splendid  that  you  should  really  have  finished  your 
essay  and  that  Russell  should  approve  of  it  so  warmly.  I  feel 

4  R.  W.  Cooper,  The  Nuremberg  Trial. 
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an  initial  difficulty  with  Moore's  way  of  talking  about  parts 
of  the  surfaces  of  material  things  being  perceived  just  as 
they  are.  They  are  perceived  just  as  they  appear  to  each 
observer,  according  to  his  eyesight  and  other  senses:  and 
this  is  known  to  everybody  without  optics  or  epistemology. 
That  there  is  a  dynamic  or  material  reality,  on  the  same 
plane  as  one's  self  or  psyche  (not  transcendental  spirit)  is 
assumed  and  required,  as  you  say,  in  action:  and  action 
includes  any  movement  of  alarm,  attraction,  or  attention. 
Animal  faith  posits  the  rat  in  the  hole,  by  smell,  in  the  dog. 
That  the  smell,  as  a  datum,  is  "in"  the  brain,  I  should  not 
say,  because  in  that  capacity  I  think  it  is  an  essence,  and 
non-existent  anywhere:  but  the  feeling  or  inarticulate  intui- 
tion of  it  exists,  and  its  organ  is  no  doubt  in  the  brain;  al- 
though the  intuition  as  a  living  act  belongs  to  the  realm  of 
spirit,  and  is  not  in  space.  This  old  analysis  of  mine,  which 
I  don't  think  it  worth  while  to  reconsider,  makes  me  feel  that 
your  position  is  unnecessarily  paradoxical,  resting  on  what 
seems  to  me  the  radical  error  of  British  empiricism,  namely, 
having  turned  "ideas"  from  being  essences,  into  being  per- 
ceptions. The  knowledge  we  have  of  the  world  is  a  system 
of  ideas;  but  it  is  not  our  psychological  life,  which  is  only 
feeling  diversified.  It  is  the  function  of  parts  of  that  life,  in 
its  vital  alertness,  to  be  the  signs  of  existent  objects  and  of 
their  virtual  character  in  terms  of  our  own  possible  experi- 
ence. We  live  in  imagination,  which  we  regard,  often  vir- 
tually with  sufficient  justification,  as  knowledge.  But  it  is 
all  theoretical,  poetical,  vaguely  and  floatingly  sensuous;  and 
it  is  science,  as  you  say,  that  refines  and  consolidates  it  into 
literal  exact  knowledge  of  the  "skeleton"  of  dynamic  nature. 

Perhaps  Santayana  had  been  a  little  hurt  that  I  had 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  introduce  his  key  notion  of  "es- 
sence" into  my  discussion  of  Russell's  theory  of  knowledge, 
and  in  thanking  him  for  his  letter  I  explained  why  I  had 
omitted  to  do  so.  It  was  not  because  I  had  abandoned 
"essences";  it  was  rather  a  matter  of  deciding  that  the  issue 
as  to  whether  or  not  percepts  were  "in"  the  brain  might  be 
only  more  confusing  if  I  dragged  them  in.  It  was  with  con- 
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siderable   relief,   therefore,   that   I   found   my   explanation 
accepted  in  a  letter  of  June  30. 

What  you  say  in  your  letter  about  the  analysis  of  data 
is  reasonable,  and  it  is  better  (also  inevitable)  that  you 
should  find  a  way  of  your  own  in  this  maze.  My  analysis  is 
not  intended  to  be  an  anatomy  of  facts,  but  a  grammar  of 
human  apprehension,  including  a  Platonic  interest  in  the 
distinction  of  the  moral  dignity  of  the  various  elements 
and  relations  concerned.  Yet  I  agree  with  you  and  Russell 
rather  than  with  Plato;  because  I  do  not  think  that  the 
rationally  superior  or  eternal  element,  essence,  is  at  all  a 
dynamic  or  governing  element  in  events:  so  that  to  dis- 
tinguish this  element  sharply  is  dangerous  in  the  natural 
history  of  events,  and  had  better  be  avoided  by  scientific 
psychology. 

Together  with  your  letter  I  got  one  from  the  University 
of  Illinois — no,  no,  not  a  letter  but  an  article  from  a  review 
about  Plato's  Parmenides  in  which  the  writer,  Maximilian 
Beck,  gives  exactly  my  interpretation  of  that  dialogue  .  .  . 
without  mentioning  me,  but  evidently  realizing  that  I  should 
be  pleased  to  see  that  he  had  come  to  my  conclusion.  It  was 
precisely  that  moral  element  in  Platonic  ideas  that  kept 
Socrates,  in  the  Dialogue,  and  Plato  in  his  whole  system, 
from  taking  essences  as  I  do,  as  pure  ideal  elements.  I  have 
written  to  this  Beck  to  express  my  satisfaction  with  his 
thesis. 

.  .  .  The  refrain  of  Toynbee's  theory  is  tiresome,  and  he 
evidently  has  to  squeeze  the  facts  severely  to  make  them 
always  fit  it:  but  he  mentions  a  lot  of  interesting  points 
and  makes  suggestive  comparisons  between  widely  sep- 
arated political  revolutions,  and  his  book  is  a  wonderful 
treasury  of  universal  politics.  Just  the  thing  to  feed  my 
ignorance  with  the  semblance  of  knowledge;  and  the  illu- 
sion of  knowledge  doesn't  matter  for  my  purpose,  as  my 
book  is  not  historical  but  political  and  moral,  so  that  possi- 
bilities and  relations  concern  me  more  than  facts.  Besides, 
I  have  my  own  sense  of  reality  to  keep  me  sane — saner  a 
good  deal  than  Toynbee! 
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In  a  brief  note  of  July  31  Santayana  had  written  that  the 
"sooner  you  come  the  more  likely  you  are  to  find  me  alive," 
so  I  at  once  made  arrangements  to  fly  to  Rome  early  in 
September.  A  little  later,  August  15,  I  received  a  long  letter 
in  which  he  mentions  his  discovery  of  a  new  young  American 
poet  who  was  to  become  a  favored  friend. 

...  I  have  had  an  unexpected  excitement.  Have  you  heard 
of  Robert  Lowell  and  his  "Lord  Weary's  Casde"?  I  had 
not,  when  I  received  from  "Istanbul"  a  copy  of  this  little 
book  of  verses,  nicely  inscribed;  and  saw  by  the  cover  that 
it  was  the  third  edition  of  a  book  published  last  year,  and 
was  taken  seriously  by  the  reviews.  "The  most  notable  event 
since  T.  S.  Eliot's  Prufrock,"  etc.  It  is  modern  in  style  and 
hard  to  decipher,  but  in  verse,  even  largely  in  rhyme.  In 
substance  it  is  revolutionary,  very  anti-modern  and  anti- 
Bostonian  and  Catholic,  but  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
American,  in  themes  and  in  allegiance.  Moby  Dick  is  in  the 
back-ground 

Just  before  leaving  for  Rome  I  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Oxford, 
and  I  reported  my  impressions,  adding  that  I  was  rereading 
Bergson.  He  replied  on  August  29: 

Congratulations  on  having  seen  Oxford  at  last  in  a  pleas- 
ant light.  I  lived  once  at  60  The  High,  almost  exactly 
opposite  the  entrance  to  Magdalen,  and  I  used  to  take  The 
Morning  Post  and  a  book  after  breakfast  into  the  part  of 
the  walk  round  the  meadow  called  Addison's  Walk,  where 
at  an  elbow  in  the  path  there  was  a  comfortable  bench,  and 
hardly  any  sightseer  came  beyond  the  other  end  of  the 
stretch,  because  they  could  say  truly  that  they  had  seen 
Addison's  Walk,  and  what  more  could  Addison's  Walk  do 
for  them?  . . . 

I  don't  wonder  at  your  taste  for  Bergson,  although  I  don't 
share  it.  He  is  accomplished;  and  you  like  writers,  like 
Pater  (and  me!)  rather  than  incisive  and  profound  ones, 
like  Spinoza.  The  intolerable  thing  about  Bergson  is  his 
blindness  to  definite  concepts,  to  the  tout-fait  and  the  "static." 
There  is  flux  enough  in  the  world;  but  the  mind  arrests 
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essences  (which  can  have  all  degrees  of  articulation)  and 
in  those  terms  is  able  to  distinguish  events  and  objects.  Just 
to  flow  is  never  to  be  anywhere  or  anything.  Toynbee  has 
the  same  superstition  as  Bergson,  and  it  would  spoil  his 
work  if  he  were  a  mere  historian;  but  the  interest  for  him 
is  to  see  the  hang  of  certain  political  movements,  and  that 
is  to  find  "static"  forms  or  types  of  motion  in  the  flux. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  I  landed, 
early  in  September,  at  the  Ciampino  airport  in  the  Roman 
campagna.  The  drive  to  the  city  took  nearly  half  an  hour,  but 
with  the  help  of  a  taxi  I  hoped  to  reach  the  nursing  home  on 
the  Monte  Celio  in  time  for  tea.  It  seemed  almost  incredible 
after  the  long  intervention  of  the  war  that  I  was  actually 
going  to  see  and  talk  with  my  old  friend  again,  and  after  my 
taxi  had  circled  past  the  Coliseum  and  up  the  Via  Claudia 
to  the  ancient  church  of  San  Stefano  Rotondo,  my  excitement 
had  reached  a  fever  point. 

The  Blue  Sister  who  presided  at  the  office  just  inside  the 
entrance  was  expecting  me,  and  she  conducted  me  at  once 
to  the  long  right  wing  of  the  building.  The  dining  room  was 
in  this  section,  and  several  rooms  had  been  set  aside  for  either 
relations  of  patients  or  an  occasional  visiting  bishop.  When 
we  came  to  the  end  of  the  corridor,  the  Sister  stopped  and 
knocked  at  a  door  on  the  right.  I  stood  back  a  little  as  she 
opened  it  and  motioned  for  me  to  go  in.  But  apparently 
Santayana  had  not  heard  her,  for  I  found  him  sitting  with  his 
back  turned  near  the  large  sunny  window  that  looked  out  on 
the  ample  grounds  of  the  clinic.  Tea  was  already  laid  on  a 
table  in  the  center  of  the  room.  As  the  Sister  had  shut  the 
door  behind  me,  I  was  reluctant  to  startle  my  old  friend  by 
suddenly  appearing  before  him,  so  I  knocked  again  loudly 
on  the  inside  of  the  door.  He  turned  his  head  slightly  and 
said  "Avanti" — but  then  he  must  have  inferred  that  I  was 
there,  for  he  rose  slowly  and  asked  me  to  come  over  to  the 
window  so  that  he  could  see  what  I  looked  like  after  such  a 
long  absence.  For  quite  a  time  he  stood  with  his  hands  on 
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my  shoulders,  smiling  but  saying  little.  I  mumbled  some  com- 
monplaces about  my  trip,  feeling  too  moved  to  say  anything 
else. 

There  was  no  question  but  that  he  had  changed  consid- 
erably. His  eyes  were  still  brilliant  but  rather  tired;  his  face 
had  lost  something  of  its  fullness;  but  it  was  chiefly  his 
stature  that  impressed  me.  He  seemed  smaller — perhaps  even 
shrunken  is  the  right  word.  When  he  asked  me  how  I  found 
him,  I  grinned  and  answered  "Older"  in  a  grave  voice.  He 
replied  briskly  to  the  effect  that  he  had  noticed  a  certain 
ampleness  about  my  waistline  and  that  I  was  certainly  even 
balder  than  when  he  had  last  seen  me.  Then  we  laughed  and 
sat  down  to  tea. 

We  did  not  say  anything  very  serious  that  afternoon;  it 
was  sufficient  to  be  together  again.  He  showed  me  where 
my  room  was,  just  across  the  corridor  from  his  own,  and 
pointed  out  the  lay  of  the  land  from  my  window.  I  was  to 
have  luncheon  with  him  every  day  in  his  room,  but  he 
thought  it  wiser  for  me  to  have  breakfast  and  my  evening 
meal  alone.  We  could  "barge  in"  to  each  other  whenever  we 
felt  like  it,  and  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  around  eleven 
in  the  morning,  or  during  tea  (if  I  were  in),  to  discuss  any- 
thing of  importance.  He  said  he  wanted  me  to  feel  absolutely 
free  but  warned  me  again  that  the  Sisters  would  expect  me 
to  be  in  my  room  by  nine  every  night  (unless  I  sought 
special  permission  and  informed  the  night  nurse  of  my  ab- 
sence), as  the  iron  gate  to  the  grounds  on  the  Via  di  San 
Stefano  Rotondo  would  be  normally  locked  at  that  hour.  If 
I  remember  aright,  he  then  said  that  a  session  of  "monastic 
life"  might  deepen  my  intuition. 

That  night  when  I  retired  with  some  book  he  had  lent  me, 
I  felt  utterly  at  peace  with  the  world.  I  was  too  tired  to  read 
for  long,  but  I  recall  making  sure  that  the  crucifix  hanging 
above  the  head  of  my  bed  was  securely  fastened.  I  did  not 
want  it  to  alight  on  my  bald  pate  during  the  night. 

There  was  a  marked  contrast  between  the  quiet  life  I  led 
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with  Santayana  inside  the  walls  of  the  Blue  Sisters  and  the 
confusion  I  encountered  outside  in  the  life  of  Rome.  Where 
I  had  remembered  order  and  unity  of  sentiment  (whether 
imposed  or  representing  the  will  of  the  people),  I  now 
experienced  the  exact  opposite.  Whenever  I  went  into  the 
city,  either  on  some  business  for  Santayana,  or  simply  for  a 
long  walk  and  to  revive  old  impressions,  I  tried  to  avoid 
certain  focal  centers  of  agitation — such  as  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo.  It  was  not  unusual  to  find  a  huge  gathering  of  peo- 
ple, singing  and  carrying  placards  bearing  the  picture  of 
Togliatti.  On  several  occasions  I  watched  a  noisy  and  ob- 
structive crowd  being  violently  broken  up  by  the  mobile 
police  squads:  they  would  drive  their  armed  jeeps  straight 
into  any  demonstration  that  refused  to  be  dispersed  by  the 
orders  from  loud-speakers.  One  occasion  in  particular  is  not 
agreeable  to  recall:  the  sight  of  several  bodies  lying  in  the 
gutter,  and  the  whining  of  the  ambulances  on  an  otherwise 
gentle  September  afternoon.  As  Santayana  himself  did  not 
go  into  the  city  very  often,  and  then  only  by  taxi,  he  was 
quite  interested  in  hearing  my  firsthand  reports.  On  the 
whole,  he  was  less  disconcerted  than  I  by  the  political  tension 
in  Italy.  How,  he  asked,  could  things  be  otherwise  when  a 
ravaged  country  was  suddenly  liberated  and  then  threatened 
with  the  prospect  of  becoming  another  Communistic  state? 
Although  Santayana  was  now  completely  deaf  in  one  ear, 
and  we  had  to  position  our  chairs  for  the  purposes  of  discus- 
sion, I  soon  found  that  by  adopting  a  certain  key  of  voice  we 
could  get  on  quite  well.  There  were  many  things  about  his 
unpublished  manuscripts  that  he  wished  to  explain  to  me  in 
detail.  His  ruling  anxiety  was  over  the  disorderly  condition 
of  Dominations  and  Powers:  he  was  rather  doubtful  whether 
he  would  live  to  whip  it  into  shape  for  publication.  And  if 
he  should  die  suddenly,  he  had  grave  misgivings  as  to  my 
ability  to  arrange  and  complete  the  text.  Not  only  was  the 
material  in  hand  a  tremendous  problem  in  itself,  but  his  style 
of  writing  had  varied  over  the  years;  he  wanted  to  recom- 
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pose  some  of  the  earlier  fragments  before  welding  them  into 
the  over-all  design  and  coherent  argument  of  a  difficult  book. 
On  top  of  this,  he  realized  quite  keenly  that  my  knowledge 
of  political  literature  was  extremely  limited.  Apart  from 
Plato's  Republic  and  Hobbes's  Leviathan,  I  had  disregarded 
utterly  the  whole  field.  He  mentioned  once  that  he  had  enter- 
tained the  hope  that  the  recent  war  might  have  stimulated 
my  interest  in  a  work  like  Dominations  and  Powers;  and  I 
gathered  that  he  was  rather  disappointed,  although  he  did 
not  exactly  disagree  when  I  replied  that  political  theory  had 
nothing  to  do  with  either  the  making  or  prevention  of  wars. 
He  said  something  to  the  effect  that  it  was  more  appropriate 
for  a  philosopher  to  understand  if  possible  the  natural  causes 
of  discontent  among  nations,  even  if  such  a  knowledge  were 
powerless  to  avert  our  inevitable  complications. 

Sometimes  after  tea,  when  he  seemed  refreshed,  I  would 
harp  back  to  some  of  the  old  problems  we  used  to  air  in  the 
days  of  Strong.  I  think  Santayana  accepted  the  fact  that  I 
was  no  longer  quite  satisfied  with  certain  links  in  his  system 
of  philosophy,  and  he  was  curious  to  hear  if  my  semesters 
under  G.  E.  Moore  at  Columbia  had  shed  any  light  on  my 
thinking.  He  was  quite  dismayed  when  I  told  him  that  Moore 
had  abandoned  many  of  the  most  salient  features  of  his  early 
essays,  for  it  was  precisely  around  the  turn  of  the  century 
that  Santayana  himself  had  been  influenced  by  both  Moore 
and  Russell. 

I  remember  I  cheered  him  up,  however,  by  recording  a 
conversation  that  I  once  had  with  Moore  at  Columbia  after 
one  of  his  lectures.  There  were  only  three  of  us  left  around 
the  long  table  in  Philosophy  716 — Moore  and  Ernest  Nagle 
and  myself.  Moore  had  been  listening  to  Nagel  in  "earnest," 
and  I  had  been  trying  to  follow  the  denuded  symbols  (the 
"horseshoe"  and  other  logical  tools )  that  the  latter  jotted  on 
the  blackboard  in  making  some  fine  distinction — for  it  was 
hardly  unusual  to  split  hairs  with  Moore!  As  far  as  I  can  now 
remember,  the  argument  had  to  do  with  the  difference  be- 
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tween  inference  and  implication.  Moore  was  holding  his  head 
in  his  hands  and  the  discussion  had  come  to  an  impasse  when 
I  raised  my  right  hand  for  permission  to  speak. 

"Professor  Moore,"  I  said,  "I  find  it  most  helpful  to  main- 
tain that  the  relations  between  our  'ideas' — I  won't  say 
'essences'  (Moore  nodded  with  approval  at  this  last  amend- 
ment)— are  always  internal  relations,  while  the  relations 
between  'events' — I  won't  say  'substances'  (Moore  nodded 
again) — are  always  external  relations." 

Moore  looked  up  slowly  and  then  said  to  me: 
"I  suppose  that  is  really  the  truth  about  the  whole  matter." 
I  was  delighted  to  hear  him  admit  this,  because  if  we 
allow  for  the  modification  in  terms  I  introduced  to  avoid 
friction,  the  distinction  in  question  is  absolutely  essential  to 
Santayana's  philosophy.  The  infinite  relations  obtaining  be- 
tween all  terms  in  the  realm  of  essence  are  internal  or  logical, 
while  the  relations  holding  between  events  in  the  realm  of 
matter  are  always  external  or  contingent.  Whether  or  not 
this  was  still  Moore's  official  opinion  toward  the  end  of  his 
life  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

One  evening  I  was  guilty  of  an  innocent  indiscretion  that 
nonetheless  shocked  Santayana,  even  though  he  could  not 
refrain  from  laughing  when  I  told  him  about  it.  After  dining 
alone  in  my  room,  I  discovered  that  I  had  no  matches  left  to 
light  my  customary  Toscani  cigars.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock, 
and  I  was  reluctant  either  to  disturb  Santayana  or  ring  for  a 
Blue  Sister  for  such  a  trivial  matter.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
long  corridor  I  had  noticed  that  a  candle  was  kept  perpetu- 
ally burning  in  front  of  a  statue  of  the  Madonna.  So  I  tiptoed 
down  the  passage  and  leaned  forward  to  light  my  cigar  at 
the  flame.  I  had  started  back  for  my  room  when  suddenly 
the  formidable  Australian  Mother  General  appeared  from  the 
dining  room.  I  am  not  sure  that  she  suspected  what  I  had 
done,  but  she  reminded  me  firmly  that  I  had  been  given 
permission  to  smoke  only  in  my  room. 

Toward  the  end  of  October  I  prepared  to  return  to  Eng- 
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land.  The  Blue  Sisters  had  been  rather  indulgent  in  allowing 
a  visitor  to  remain  in  their  nursing  home  for  so  many  weeks, 
and  Santayana  did  not  want  to  abuse  their  kindness.  In  those 
days  it  was  difficult  for  an  unofficial  civilian  to  book  a  passage 
on  the  airlines,  but  I  finally  succeeded  in  procuring  one  on 
the  BEA.  Then  just  a  few  days  before  I  was  due  to  take  off 
for  London,  I  picked  up  some  kind  of  influenza  bug  and  was 
confined  to  bed  with  a  fever.  I  was  worried  about  having  to 
cancel  my  flight,  but  Santayana  asked  his  doctor  to  attend 
me,  and  with  the  help  of  sulfanilamide  the  temperature  was 
controlled  and  I  was  able  to  catch  my  plane. 

During  those  last  few  days  in  Rome,  Santayana  did  every- 
thing he  could  to  cheer  me  up.  He  sat  for  long  periods  in  my 
room  and  told  me  that  he  hoped  it  would  be  feasible  for  me 
to  return  each  year  for  more  extended  visits.  He  expected 
that  in  the  near  future  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  let  me  live 
more  independently  in  Rome,  and  he  advised  me  to  inquire 
about  some  inexpensive  pensione  where  I  could  reside:  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  the  Blue  Sisters  to  house  me 
for  any  indefinite  period  each  year. 

Back  in  England,  I  received  a  letter  from  him  on  the  last 
day  of  October: 

I  did  begin  to  get  up  steam  for  a  fresh  trip  in  Domina- 
tions <Lr  Towers,  and  seemed  to  get  under  way  on  the  very 
morning  of  your  departure,  but  that  night  I  had  a  trouble- 
some cough  and  have  been  suffering  from  it  more  or  less 
ever  since.  This  morning  I  found  a  carpet  and  bright  sun 
in  the  small  locutory,  and  with  what  seems  steadier  autumn 
weather,  I  feel  distinctly  fit  again.  ...  If  all  goes  well  I  shall 
soon  return  to  Toynbee  .  .  .  Philip  Rothman  sent  me  a  Re- 
view of  his  party,  Le  Monde  Moderne,  in  which  there  was 
a  long  rambling  article  about  politics  by  Sartre  .  .  .  together 
with  propagandist  [sic]  fiction  and  impossible  poetry.  But  I 
was  glad  to  have  French  to  entertain  me  when  feeling  seedy. 

Your  visit  leaves  a  satisfactory  feeling  that  our  relations 
are  unchanged,  and  we  both  unchanged,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  in  a  world  of  flux.  You  are  not  older  in  the  sense 
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of  being  heavier  company  or  threatening  to  become  a  bur- 
den, as  old  friends  and  relations  generally  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  are  not  more  settled  or  out  of  the  wood  of  your 
own  velleites,  as  maturity  suggests.  Your  maturity  will 
doubtiess  begin  at  50,  as  did  my  emancipation. 

I  am  sorry  that  you  find  it  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
and  wish  it  were  more  convenient  for  me  to  help  you  more 
regularly,  because  it  is  better  for  you,  I  think,  to  be  able  to 
lead  a  pleasant  life  externally.  If  you  were  really  poor, 
shabby,  and  bored  you  wouldn't  do  more  work,  but  perhaps 
get  into  scrapes.  I  don't  think,  however,  that  a  rich  wife 
would  have  solved  the  problem — philosophically  she  might 
have  simply  eliminated  it,  and  morally  vulgarised  you. 

I  enclose  a  testimonial  letter  about  the  MSS  given  to  you 
here. 

Early  in  the  new  year  the  Atlantic  Monthly  accepted  three 
"Dialogues  in  Limbo"  which  Santayana  had  given  me  in 
Rome,  and  I  wrote  to  tell  him  how  fascinating  I  had  found 
the  character  of  Alcibiades  in  going  over  the  proofs.  I  re- 
ceived a  brief  reply  on  January  16: 

You  may  imagine  that  I  am  pleased  with  your  approval 
of  Alcibiades,  partly  for  myself,  a  sop  to  vanity,  but  also  on 
your  account,  because  it  shows  that  you  are  sensitive  to  re- 
mote influences  and  beauties.  But  of  course,  you  always 
have  been  subtly  sensitive  where  you  were  touched;  but 
many  things  did  not  appeal  to  you. 

About  this  time,  too,  the  editor  of  Mind,  Gilbert  Ryle, 
refused  my  article  on  Russell.  Naturally  enough,  I  informed 
Santayana,  and  on  February  17,  I  heard  again  from  Rome: 

No  wonder  that  Ryle  riles  you  .  .  .  Dons  used  to  be  old 
fogeys,  but  now  at  Magdalen  they  seem  to  be  cultivating 
modernity.  Father  Benedict  here  keeps  bringing  me  books 
by  a  certain  lay  theologian  Lewis  ( a  convert  to  Christianity, 
apparentiy)  whom  I  should  never  have  supposed  Magdalen 
would  tolerate.  He  has  the  same  cheap  way  of  summing 
things  up  in  two  words  and  announcing  that  all  else  is  effete. 
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...  I  am  sorry  that  your  paper  is  refused  by  Mind,  but  per- 
haps you  can  publish  it  elsewhere. . . . 

The  great  event  for  me  since  I  last  wrote  has  been  the 
solution  of  the  Robert  Lowell  mystery  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 
A  long  letter  (in  Roman  capitals)  with  an  account  of  him- 
self, confirming  what  I  had  learned  from  others,  but  adding 
that  he  had  been  a  year  and  a  half  at  Harvard,  and  hadn't 
liked  it,  before  going  to  Kenyon,  where  "unfortunately"  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  on  Latin.  .  .  .  He  is  now  "Adviser  for 
Poetry"  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  a  sinecure  for  one  year. 
And,  to  cap  all  this,  and  saying  that  he  had  no  words  to  say 
what  my  letter  had  meant  to  him,  two  longish  new  type- 
written poems  in  heroic  couplets,  very  good,  different,  clear 
( comparatively)  and  full  of  colour  and  emotion. 

In  the  letter  there  were  also  explanations  about  his  going 
in  and  out  of  the  Church.  What  Catholics  believe  in  [is] 
"true"  ( he  means  justified  under  human  conditions )  but  not 
"the  truth."  This  is  virtually  my  own  position  reached  by  a 
different  path.  He  also  expressed  a  preference  for  some  of 
my  books  which  coincided  in  part  with  my  own  feeling,  for 
instance,  on  Browning:  yet  his  two  new  poems  reminded  me 
of  Browning  in  being  dramatic  monologues,  only  genuine. 
I  told  him  so  in  my  reply,  which  he  says  brought  him  "tears 
of  joy."  So  you  see  we  are  fast  friends.  .  .  . 

Other  good  news  is  that  Guzzo  has  volunteered  to  com- 
plete, helped  by  his  wife,  his  translation  of  The  Idea  of 
Christ,  to  be  published  in  Milan.  What  goes  on  very  slowly, 
however,  is  Dom.  6-  P'rs. 

When  I  was  in  Rome,  Santayana  told  me  that  some  of 
Lowell's  lines  revived  quite  literally  the  actual  tang  and  feel 
of  the  New  England  landscape  and  seacoast  he  had  experi- 
enced in  his  own  boyhood.  But  it  was  Lowell's  early  reaction 
to  a  Puritan  form  of  worship  in  the  direction  of  the  Catholic 
Church  that  most  fascinated  him.  That  this  rebound  did  not 
end  in  a  permanent  embrace  of  Catholicism  was  beside  the 
point.  To  have  felt  the  barrenness  of  Puritanism  and  the  lure 
of  Rome  was  something  for  a  Bostonian. 
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I  sent  my  essay  on  Russell  to  the  Journal  of  Philosophy 
and  in  due  course  it  was  accepted.  But  I  was  unhappy  in  the 
prevailing  climate  of  philosophy  in  England,  and  in  a  fit  of 
despondency  I  wrote  to  Santayana.  He  replied  on  March  13: 

.  .  .  Don't  be  troubled  about  the  contrary  fashions  in  philoso- 
phy. They  don't  last,  and  they  give  the  independent  critic 
an  external  point  of  view  from  which  to  criticise  himself. 
And  I  approve  of  your  plan  to  study  the  English  standard 
authors  if  you  are  not  afraid  to  find  them  still  harping  on  the 
strings  of  Strong  and  Russell.  I  should  suggest,  however, 
that  you  begin  with  Locke's  Essay,  and  mark  in  your  copy 
every  instance  of  the  word  "idea,"  and  record  in  a  note- 
book the  place  where  it  occurs,  and  whether  it  means  "es- 
sence" or  "perception,"  understanding  by  the  latter  not  "per- 
cept" but  a  moment  of  spirit:  what  I  call  an  intuition.  With 
that  scholarly  "investigation"  or  "creative  research"  you 
would  be  respectably  armed  to  point  out  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  that  ambiguity,  and  the  fallacy  of  thinking  that 
ideas  (essences)  are  "states  of  mind"  or  "events."  Such  a 
study  could  be  published  in  England  and  meet  with  recog- 
nition. It  would  be  a  hint  also  in  favour  of  my  views  which 
are  beginning  in  America  to  be  taken  more  seriously  than 
at  first. 

I  have  received  .  .  .  the  first  volume  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  late  Philosophical  Congress  in  Rome,  where  my  paper 
on  Some  Corollaries  (so  originally  named  by  me)  of  Mate- 
rialism appears  in  English,  being  the  only  contribution  in 
this  language  and  classed  as  "American"!  There  are  several 
in  French,  two  in  Spanish,  and  one  in  German.  The  Italian 
contributions  are  much  better  and  more  important,  espe- 
cially one  by  a  man  named  Del  Noce,  which  makes  me 
laugh;  because  noce,  in  Spanish  (noche)  means  "night"  and 
is  feminine,  so  that  this  means  to  a  Spanish  ear  either  La 
Noche,  the  night,  or  De  Noche,  at  night:  but  bright  light 
shines  in  it.  He  is  a  sympathetic  expounder  of  Marx  (pre- 
ferring him  to  Lenin)  and  maintains  that  his  materialism  is 
purely  scientific  and  correct,  since  matter  for  him  is  no 
hypostasised  image  or  concept  (metaphysical  or  vulgar  ma- 
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terialism)  but  critical  and  called  dialectical  because  every 
idea  or  theory  of  matter  is  open  to  revision,  and  all  its  mani- 
festations are  unstable  and  insubstantial.  Just  my  view! 
Banfi,  professor  at  Milan,  has  a  rhapsodical  paean  proclaim- 
ing communism  is  about  to  make  us  intelligent,  just,  beauti- 
ful &  happy.  Will  it?  Anyhow,  it  certainly  has  a  "good  press" 
in  Italian  academic  circles.  .  .  .  The  second  volume  on  Ex- 
istentialism .  .  .  will  be  very  instructive  for  me,  as  I  have 
not  a  secure  understanding  of  that  theory. 

Scribner's  had  made  arrangements  to  bring  out  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  Dialogues  in  Limbo  in  the  autumn,  and 
on  May  11  Santayana  wrote: 

I  am  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Wheelock  has  or  has  not  asked 
for  a  preface  .  .  .  The  original  has  none,  only  a  beautiful 
half-line  from  Lucretius  on  the  title-page,  and  I  have  writ- 
ten this  page  and  a  half  which  may  help  the  critics.  If  you 
approve  of  it,  send  on  the  typed  copy  and  preserve  the  MS 
as  a  document  of  legal  import. 

I  am  revising  10  newly  typed  chapters  of  Dom.  ir  P'rs. 
Many  repetitions  which  I  try  to  eliminate,  but  some  good 
pages.  I  hope,  by  the  end  of  the  summer  to  have  one  good 
copy  of  all  that  I  ready  [sic]  in  good  shape  so  that  you 
might  publish  the  book  if  I  should  leave  it  on  your  hands 
without  warning.  I  have  a  lot  of  trivial  interruptions  that 
make  me  despair  sometimes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  have  a 
clear  day,  I  sometimes  feel  quite  empty  and  accomplish 
nothing.  One  has  to  leave  it  to  what  Aristotle  calls  chance, 
i.e.,  irrelevant  efficient  causes,  like  the  brick  dropping  from 
the  eaves  .... 

As  he  had  few  visitors  and  was  in  fairly  good  health,  I 
think  that  the  "trivial  interruptions"  referred  to  came  mainly 
from  what  he  was  reading  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines. 
It  was  the  general  "medley,"  as  he  put  it  in  a  letter  of  May 
21,  that  upset  him.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some 
compensations: 

. . .  The  French  translation  of  The  Last  Puritan  has  appeared 
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— a  nice  thick  volume  in  which  I  have  been  reading  with 
pleasure  and  new  lights.  The  translator,  a  woman,  does  the 
domestic  scenes — Oliver  and  the  Baronne,  for  instance,  very 
well;  but  Mrs.  Darnley  loses  her  local  colour,  which  Mrs. 
Alden,  on  the  contrary,  retains.  I  have  not  yet  looked  up  her 
Edith  and  Rose  and  Mrs.  Van  de  Weyer.  Her  Irma  is  splen- 
did. Were  the  American  critics  right  in  saying  all  my  women 
were  "impossible"?  I  begin  to  doubt  it  in  this  translation. 
And  Lady  Russell  said  that  I  had  been  reading  Irma's  let- 
ters over  her  shoulder!  . . . 

I  also  have  a  new  admirer  in  Texas,  named  Dick  Lyon, 
who  prefers  "Normal  Madness"  [one  of  the  earlier  Dia- 
logues in  Limbo]  to  all  my  writing,  is  21  years  old  and 
threatens  to  come  to  see  me!  I  am  made  happy  by  things 
like  this,  and  that  British  philosophers  dislike  me  is  per- 
fectly natural.  I  belong  to  a  different  phase  of  reflection, 
and  am  glad  rather  than  grieved  at  not  being  in  the  spirit 
of  my  times.  Toynbee,  however,  seems  to  me  my  contempo- 
rary in  history.  In  philosophy  he  is  simply  a  time-server. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  men  of  letters  rather  than  philoso- 
phers who  were  enjoying  Santayana's  work — especially  so 
in  England.  The  second  volume  of  his  autobiography — The 
Middle  Span — had  not  come  out  in  England  until  late  in 
1947,  as  there  had  been  several  alterations  made  by  the  Con- 
stable editor  in  the  American  text.  It  appears  that  he  had 
been  nervous  about  some  references  to  hotels  and  living 
people  whom  he  felt  had  been  too  thinly  disguised.  On  June 
4  Santayana  wrote  about  one  review  in  particular  that  had 
delighted  him. 

Shane  Leslie  has  been  an  invaluable  unknown  friend  to 
me  on  account  of  his  Eton  story  The  Oppidan  from  which 
I  drew  details  of  school  life  at  just  the  date  of  Mario's  and 
Oliver's  presence  there.  My  real  Etonian  friends,  beginning 
with  Howard  Sturgis,  the  Babe,  and  Robert  Bridges  were 
of  earlier  generations  and  would  serve  for  general  moral 
effects,  but  not  for  details  of  school  life.  I  was  therefore 
much  interested,  and  a  little  afraid,  of  his  review:  but  not 
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on  account  of  Eton,  which  doesn't  appear  in  The  Middle 
Span,  but  on  account  of  his  Catholicism  and  Irish  blood, 
which  I  thought  might  have  been  offended  by  my  treatment 
of  Lionel  Johnson.  But  no:  he  positively  approves.  Does  he 
confess  that  faith  is  often  "histrionic"?  The  rest  of  the  review 
is  also  friendly,  as  I  should  have  expected.  He  is  an  Etonian 
who  understands  Eton. 

I  am  reading  Sitwell's  Great  Morning,  which  Leslie  men- 
tions and  compares  pleasantly  with  my  book.  Sitwell  is  an- 
other thankless  Etonian,  like  Percy  Lubbock:  but  Sitwell  is 
charming  in  many  ways.  .  .  .  For  Desmond  MacCarthy's 
review  I  don't  care,  and  he  is  careless.  My  mother  was  not 
a  Puritan  but  a  Stoic  and  not,  as  he  implies,  a  New  Englander. 

It  had  been  more  or  less  understood  that  I  was  to  return  to 
Rome  in  the  autumn,  but  I  had  not  yet  made  any  definite 
plans,  and  on  July  31, 1  had  a  long  relevant  letter: 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  written:  probably  we  are 
both  a  bit  uncertain  about  things  in  general  and  the  tone 
to  take  about  them  .  .  .  the  confusion  and  threatening  revo- 
lution in  Italy  and  in  Europe  has  "distracted"  me  a  good 
deal.  That,  or  other  causes,  have  reduced  the  amount  of 
work  I  could  do  and  spoilt  the  result  of  most  of  it;  so  that 
although  I  have  scrawled  a  lot  of  pages,  and  thrown  away 
severely  a  good  deal  of  old  stuff,  the  total  result  has  been 
disappointing:  so  much  so  that  during  this  last  week  I  have 
deliberately  stopped  work,  like  a  striking  Communist,  partly 
to  see  if  a  recess  would  do  me  good  and  partiy  because  I 
had  an  interesting  new  book  on  the  Evolution  of  Mankind 
by  Sir  Arthur  Keith,  an  old  Darwinian  whom  Strong  used 
to  swear  by,  and  who  is  really  a  "sound  naturalist"  although 
a  prosy  writer,  given  to  vain  repetitions:  would  he  were  the 
only  old  man  with  that  foible!  However,  I  profit  by  that  bad 
example  and  I  have  learned  something  important  for  Dom, 
6-  P'rs,  namely,  that  inbreeding,  in  a  healthy  race,  brings  out 
all  its  potential  virtues.  This  is  something  that  Toynbee 
ought  to  have  been  told. 

Another  thing  that  has  happened  to  me  ...  is  that  I  have 
wandered  from  the  subject  of  my  book  into  ramblings 
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proper,  not  to  politics,  but  to  Les  Faux  Pas  de  la  Philosophie, 
and  have  actually  put  aside  some  twenty  or  more  pages  as 
possible  contributions  to  that  other  book!  I  know  it  is  folly; 
I  don't  mean  to  indulge  in  it;  but  when  a  good  idea  strikes 
me,  why  should  I  not  make  a  brief  note  of  it?  Perhaps  some- 
day you  might  use  it  as  a  text  for  a  yearly  essay  of  £.500. . . . 
As  to  coming  to  Rome,  on  the  whole  I  think  you  had  better 
not  do  so  this  autumn,  unless  there  is  a  marked  change  for 
the  better  in  the  political  outlook.  I  don't  think  the  Russians 
want  a  war:  they  think  they  can  absorb  the  rest  of  conti- 
nental Europe  by  underhand  saturation  and  opportune  ad- 
vances; I  dreamt  last  night  that  they  had  occupied  Berlin 
in  a  night  attack  and  published  a  proclamation,  saying  that 
they  would  advance  no  further,  if  the  Allies  did  not  attempt 
to  retake  it;  but  that,  if  they  did  attempt  it,  the  Russian 
forces  were  ready  to  overwhelm  them  and  to  liberate  the 
rest  of  Germany  where  every  patriot  was  calling  to  them  for 
help.  On  reading  this  proclamation,  however,  all  the  people 
of  Berlin  had  risen  and  burnt  the  city;  and  the  Russians  had 
backed  out.  Not  likely:  yet  who  knows  what  will  happen? 

In  replying,  I  suggested  that  we  leave  open  the  question 
of  my  trip  and  assured  him  that  I  was  always  on  hand  if  for 
any  reason  he  needed  me.  But  I  showed  a  lively  interest  in 
the  divertimento  on  the  great  "mistakes"  in  the  story  of 
philosophy.  I  heard  from  him  again  on  August  13: 

Your  letter  about  my  escapades  into  Les  Faux  Pas  de  la 
Philosophie  is  a  great  comfort;  it  encourages  my  weakness 
by  reinforcing  my  secret  conviction  that  what  I  feel  like 
writing  will  be  better  than  what  I  write  under  a  certain 
alien  pressure:  although  in  this  case  the  pressure  is  not  that 
of  the  college  bell,  making  me  lecture  when  I  have  nothing 
to  say,  but  the  pressure  of  an  old  inspiration  of  my  own: 
because  the  new  plan  of  Dom.  <b-  P'rs,  and  the  new  points 
to  make  in  it,  really  interest  me  more  massively  than  any- 
thing else  at  present.  Yet  this  major  interest,  being  a  long- 
term  affair,  demands  occasional  holidays. — I  had  already 
returned  (before  getting  your  letter)  to  the  main  line,  and 
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begun  to  revise  the  chapters  in  Book  III  (The  Rational 
Order  of  Society)  about  "Government  of  the  People  by  the 
People  and  for  the  People,"  which  will  attract  most  atten- 
tion in  the  U.S.  When  they  are  done  the  general  outline 
will  be  complete,  although  I  hope  to  fill  out  the  "Militant 
Order"  much  more  fully.  In  fine,  my  slack  feeling  is  gone, 
helped  no  doubt  by  the  rain  and  change  of  weather  that 
we  have  had  here.  It  has  been  the  shyest  summer  I  ever 
have  known  in  Italy. . . . 

If  you  decide  to  come  to  Rome,  you  may  count  on  me  for 
your  expenses  while  here,  as  last  year,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  better  for  you  to  be  independently  lodged  in  town. 

Meantime  the  new  edition  of  Dialogues  in  Limbo  had 
come  out,  and  after  reading  it  again  I  must  have  written 
Santayana  a  very  glowing  account  of  my  fresh  reaction  to 
this  lovely  book  ( September  22 ) : 

.  .  .  There  is  no  need  of  thinking  that  one  of  one's  books  is 
"the  best";  but  I  feel  as  you  do  now  about  the  Dialogues:  it 
is  the  one  that  I  can  reread  with  pleasure:  also  The  Last 
Puritan  and  Persons  6-  Places.  These  are  still  the  expression 
of  my  living  thoughts  and  tastes.  Yesterday — a  nice  visitor 
having  said  that  he  had  been  forced  by  Prof.  Parker  to  read 
my  "Reason  in  Religion,"  and  found  it  "dreadfully  hard" — I 
fished  out  the  book  and  read  a  few  pages  at  the  beginning. 
What  a  horrible  tone!  I  agree  entirely  with  the  doctrine, 
but  the  apperception  and  the  diction  are  so  cheap  and  com- 
mon. And  yet  at  that  very  time  I  was  writing  these  dialogues, 
which  breathe  such  a  different  air!  It  was  life  in  America 
and  the  habit  of  lecturing  that  dominated  one  half  of  my 
cerebral  cortex,  while  England,  Greece,  the  poets,  and  my 
friends  dominated  the  other  half,  and  they  took  turns  in 
guiding  my  pen.  How  I  wish  I  could  erase  all  that  cheap 
work!  Yet  there  are  sentences  and  even  paragraphs  in  the 
Life  of  Reason  that  are  good,  and  I  like  them  when  I  find 
them  quoted,  but  I  can't  put  up  with  the  paedagogy  of  long- 
winded  stretches. . . . 

In  a  few  brief  notes  that  I  received  during  the  autumn  I 
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was  glad  to  hear  that  he  was  busy  and  did  not  seem  to  require 
my  company.  On  October  12  he  wrote  that  he  had  "formed 
a  new  habit  of  working  between  tea  and  dinner  .  .  .  because 
I  am  often  interrupted  by  urgent  letters,  etc.,  in  the  morning." 
He  added  that  his  manuscripts  would  be  in  good  shape  for 
discussion  by  1949. 

On  Christmas  Eve  he  wrote  me  and  enclosed  as  usual  a 
handsome  present. 

...  I  feel  cramped  in  this  little  room  and  often  can't  find 
what  I  am  looking  for.  This  due  partly  to  crowding  and 
partly  to  old  age.  My  father  used  to  say:  "In  this  room  even 
the  stones  have  wings" — when  he  couldn't  find  a  paper- 
weight which  was  a  small  slab  of  marble.  I  feel  the  same 
way,  but  am  silent. 
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...  7  think,  to  be  frank,  that  [Dominations  and  Powers] 
is  good  and  will  make  an  impression,  not  always  favor- 
able, but  strong  enough  to  inspire  respect  and  perhaps 
some  penitential  misgivings. 


In  literary  and  academic  circles  in  the  United  States 
the  news  had  been  circulated  for  some  time  that  Santa- 
yana  was  engaged  in  writing  a  final  big  book  on  human  soci- 
ety and  the  nature  of  politics.  So  it  was  understandable  that 
periodicals  began  sounding  him  on  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing "advance  material."  He  mentions  one  of  these  transactions 
in  a  long  letter  of  February  27. 

Miss  Tindall,  who  is  prompt,  will  probably  return  to  me 
in  a  few  days  the  last  two  chapters  ...  on  the  text  from 
Lincoln.  They  are  ten  in  all,  and  I  will  send  them  to  you 
at  once.  The  first  would  probably  excite  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Review;  but  as  the  chapters  are  short,  I  think  it  might 
be  better  to  submit  some  or  all  to  Mr.  Weeks.  They  are  not 
about  Lincoln,  but  about  the  nature  of  government  in  gen- 
eral, and  would  gain  very  much  in  weight  if  they  were  read 
more  or  less  together. 

I  also  will  include  one  page,  revised,  of  The  Marriage  of 
Venus,1  which  I  wish  you  would  substitute  for  the  corre- 
sponding page  in  the  manuscript  that  you  have.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  read  these  old  plays;  if  you  have  you  will 
have  noticed  the  obvious  patches  of  new  stuff  sewn  on  to 
the  old  garment,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  gospel.  But  I 

1  This  early  play  is  included  in  the  posthumous  book  of  verses  entitled  The 
Poet's  Testament  (Scribner's,  1953)- 
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have  done  it  in  full  consciousness  of  the  danger,  because  it 
is  the  moral,  rather  than  the  literary  quality,  of  these  pieces 
that  I  care  about,  and  I  have  a  much  firmer  conception  of 
this  moral  than  I  had  fifty  years  ago,  when  I  wrote  them.  But 
what  I  wish  to  avoid  is  shockingly  bad  lines,  either  in  the 
old  style  or  in  the  new,  and  there  were  several  such  in  this 
important  page  of  The  Marriage  of  Venus.  I  hope  this  re- 
vised version  is  passable  in  form,  at  least  enough  to  convey 
the  force  of  the  moral. . . . 

I  am  now  reading  Russell's  Human  Knowledge,  but  amid 
so  many  other  books,  letters,  and  visits  ...  I  am  making 
slow  progress  in  it,  and  will  not  tell  you  my  impressions 
until  I  have  read  the  whole  book  and  can  control  them  ra- 
tionally. But  comparing  it  with  the  Philo  of  Alexandria, 
two  thick  volumes  beautifully  printed,  that  the  author,  I 
think  once  a  pupil  of  mine,  Wolfson,  and  now  a  professor 
at  Harvard,  has  sent  me,  I  feel  how  much  the  human  mind 
had  descended  in  dignity  as  it  has  increased  its  miscellane- 
ous information:  and  I  sympathise  with  your  impatience  of 
the  meanness  of  contemporary  views.  I  also  have  two  books 
of  Indian  philosophy  to  restore  my  tone,  sent  me  by  Swami 
Nikhilananda,  who  visited  me  here  recently,  and  was  very 
sympathetic.  I  follow  the  Indians  in  their  notion  of  Brah- 
man, Spirit,  in  its  essence,  but  of  course  not  in  its  absolute 
status  as  the  root  of  all  things.  It  is  the  root,  in  an  animal 
psyche,  of  the  universe  of  appearances:  but  the  real  uni- 
verse, with  its  movement  and  competion  [sic],  must  first 
have  produced  the  psyche  with  its  interests  and  powers:  of 
which  the  cry  for  liberation  is  one. 

I  am  glad  you  are  coming  in  this  direction  soon  ...  I  hope 
this  summer  to  finish  my  Dom.  ir  P'rs.  provisionally,  giving 
it  a  presentable  form,  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  but  leav- 
ing parts  open  to  future  developments,  if  circumstances 
permit. 

His  next  letter  of  March  15  returns  to  Human  Knowledge 
after  a  further  examination  of  its  contents. 

...  I  have  been  reading  on  in  Russell's  book,  although  I 
have  several  other  things  half-read  that  really  interest  me 
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more.  I  saw  the  rather  unfair  article  about  it  in  the  Times 
Literary  Supplement,  but  I  can  understand  a  general  f  eeling 
of  disappointment  at  the  medley  of  special  points  that  inter- 
est the  author  especially,  or  that  are  the  latest  to  be  talked 
of  in  some  special  circle,  without  preserving  proportion  and 
a  natural  hierarchy  in  the  subjects  to  be  treated.  Of  course, 
many  details  are  good;  but  yesterday,  on  reading  the  chap- 
ter on  Space  in  Psychology,  I  was  really  exasperated.  This  is 
more  artificial  than  anything  in  the  Scholastics.  I  never  felt 
so  clearly  what  a  fatal  error  the  British  school  made  in  set- 
ting up  "ideas"  or  "percepts"  or  whatever  they  call  them,  for 
constituents  of  the  cosmos.  They  are  appearances:  and  from 
the  beginning  animal  faith,  which  Bertie  calls  animal  infer- 
ence (is  it  an  improvement?)  takes  for  a  sign,  a  call,  an 
aspect,  even  if  at  first  faith  (or  intellect)  has  nothing  but 
the  casual  appearance  to  describe  it  by.  But  it  is  a  dynamic 
thing,  a  force  on  the  same  plane  as  our  total  action.  No: 
Bertie  has  missed  the  bus,  for  all  his  talent  and  omnipotence. 

By  the  first  of  April,  I  was  back  in  Rome  and  seeing  Santa- 
yana every  other  afternoon.  It  was  his  suggestion  that  it 
might  be  wiser  to  adopt  a  policy  of  un  giorno  si,  un  giorno  no, 
for  tea  and  conversation.  Such  an  arrangement  would  give 
us  more  time  to  gather  our  thoughts,  and  we  would  not  run 
out  of  jokes  so  quickly  and  start  lamenting  the  sad  facts  that 
he  was  getting  deafer  and  that  I  was  quite  fat  as  well  as 
bald.  Santayana  would  sometimes  doze  by  the  open  window 
while  I  read  a  newspaper.  It  was  enough  to  be  once  again 
insieme  in  the  Roman  spring;  why  should  old  friends  trouble 
to  be  always  attentive  or  polite?  I  remember  that  he  was 
chiefly  preoccupied  with  the  general  structure  and  plan  of 
his  work  at  that  time;  it  was  largely  a  question  of  sorting  out 
the  abundant  material  at  hand  and  assigning  chapters  to  the 
different  "Orders  of  Society" — the  "Generative,"  the  "Mili- 
tant," and  the  "Rational" — into  which  he  had  divided  Domi- 
nations and  Powers.  I  did  not  help  him  so  much  just  then 
with  the  exigencies  of  this  over-all  framework;  it  was  rather 
my  task  to  comb  isolated  chapters  for  infelicities  due  to  his 
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earlier  academic  style  and,  of  course,  to  be  wary  of  unneces- 
sary repetitions.  He  always  seemed  to  be  more  confident 
when  I  was  at  hand  that  he  would  manage  to  complete  his 
task  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  several  times  he  reminded 
me  that  there  was  no  "rush"  to  finish  it.  He  said  he  wanted 
me  to  feel  quite  independent  in  Rome,  and  I  assured  him 
that  I  could  not  be  more  comfortable  than  I  was  in  my 
pensione  near  the  Porta  Pinciana. 

The  political  climate  had  become  more  settled  as  money 
and  essential  goods  were  poured  into  Italy  and  vast  services 
and  organizations  set  up  to  keep  things  going  in  the  "right 
direction."  Scores  of  my  fellow  countrymen  had  been  given 
lucrative  posts  without  much  foresight  as  to  individual  quali- 
fications, and  this  naturally  involved  the  employment  of 
thousands  of  Italians  in  subsidiary  tasks.  The  American  "way 
of  life"  was  slowly  but  surely  being  sold  to  a  bewildered 
population  as  the  only  alternative  to  a  Communistic  regime, 
and  considering  the  actual  state  of  affairs  that  prevailed  in 
the  postwar  years  in  Italy,  there  was  no  other  feasible 
alternative. 

Santayana  soon  felt  that  my  assistance  would  be  more 
helpful  in  the  autumn  when  his  book  had  assumed  a  "toler- 
able order."  So  after  two  months  with  him  I  left  for  a  fort- 
night in  Florence  before  returning  to  England.  But  we  had 
agreed  that  henceforth  I  should  pass  the  winters  with  him 
in  Rome. 

I  promptly  wrote  to  Santayana  of  my  delight  at  being 
again  in  Florence,  and  he  replied  on  June  11: 

I  am  very  glad  you  are  again  in  love  with  Florence  and 
have  also  liked  your  trip  to  Siena.  Almost  together  with 
your  letter  came  Laughter  in  the  Next  Room,  the  most  civ- 
ilised book,  to  open  at  least,  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have 
given  up  the  whole  afternoon  till  now  to  look  at  the  illustra- 
tions. The  portrait  of  the  author,  a  photograph,  in  a  grey 
topper  and  a  very  high  turn  up  collar  and  puffed  tie  is  the 
most  perfect  image  of  a  London  swell,  and  satisfies  all  my 
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Platonic  thirst  for  perfection.  There  is  another,  however,  of 
him  in  his  study,  grown  fat  and  puffy,  but  surrounded  by  an 
enviable  abundance  of  folios,  one  of  which  he  is  taking  notes 
from  through  his  goggles.  There  are  also  two  amusing  cari- 
catures of  him  and  his  brother  by  Max  Beerbohn,  and  lovely 
glimpses  of  other  high  class  vistas  and  interiors.  This,  with 
what  may  be  expected  of  the  text  will  give  me  more  pleas- 
ure now  than  could  a  return  to  Florence  and  Siena. 

Your  idea  of  coming  to  Rome  for  the  winter  months  suits 
me  very  well.  The  financial  question  can  be  arranged  easily; 
but  I  am  glad  to  know  of  your  plan  beforehand  because  I 
may  possibly  have  a  visit  from  Robert  Lowell,  whom  I  have 
invited,  but  who  now  is  plunged  into  a  sea  of  troubles, 
physical,  mental,  and  perhaps  financial.  . .  .  This  is  a  tragedy 
in  which  I  might  be  of  some  use,  as  I  am  equally  appealed 
to  by  the  conversion  of  a  man  like  Lowell  to  the  Church 
and  by  his  subsequent  perception  that  there  are  flies  in  that 
ointment.  ...  I  should  be  glad  if  you  were  here  to  look  over 
some  parts  of  Dom.  &  P  rs  and  advise  me  about  omissions, 
etc. 

Alas,  the  pleasure  that  Santayana  derived  from  a  cursory 
inspection  of  Osbert  Sitwell's  recollections  was  soon  modi- 
fied. A  little  later  (June  26)  I  received  the  following: 

My  enthusiasm  at  seeing  Laughter  in  the  Next  Room  has 
been  sadly  chilled  on  reading  it.  Only  once  or  twice  did  I 
really  laugh  aloud,  and  the  wittiest  bits  are  the  letters  from 
Henry  Moat,  the  butler;  the  folly  of  the  old  man,  the  au- 
thor's father,  is  comic  but  monotonous,  and  there  is  mixed 
with  it  a  certain  discomfort  at  the  deceptions  practiced  by 
his  sons  upon  him.  Then,  as  the  author  becomes  a  man,  the 
limitations  of  his  sympathies,  and  his  opinionated  temper, 
contemptuous  systematically  except  regarding  the  most  mod- 
ern artists  and  poets,  becomes  tiresome.  As  I  read  on,  I  began 
to  lose  my  respect  for  him  as  a  character  and  a  mind:  he  has 
not  really  the  independent  genius  and  insight  that  he  thinks 
he  has.  This  appears  even  in  his  style  when  he  turns  from 
describing  beautiful  gardens  and  ridiculous  people,  to  a  long 
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solemn  account  of  the  aesthetic  musical  farce  that  he  and 
his  sister  with  a  musical  genius  in  his  teens  gave  their  whole 
heart  and  soul  to  producing  for  months  and  months.  For 
children  it  would  be  intelligible,  but  from  superior  persons 
of  thirty  you  expect  more  sense.  And  so  in  another  long 
chapter  about  the  "General  Strike,"  not  told  so  as  to  be 
dramatic,  but  only  to  describe  how  agitated  he  was  buzzing 
about  Lord  and  Lady  Winbourne  to  inspire  them  to  do 
something  about  it.  In  this  chapter  he  is  no  longer  an  aes- 
thete but  writes  and  thinks  like  a  newspaper  correspondent. 
In  the  last  chapter,  about  his  father's  last  days  in  Italy,  with 
the  butler's  letters,  he  becomes  interesting  again,  and  the 
closing  long  soliloquy  representing  his  father's  (imagined) 
last  thoughts,  is  capital  tragi-comedy. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  about  this  book  is  Sit- 
well's  own  complete  sense  of  defeat,  enlarged  to  cover  the 
state  of  the  world  in  general,  but  so  hopeless  and  extreme 
that  I  think  it  must  rest  mainly  on  his  own  sense  of  futility, 
in  the  midst  of  his  literary  success.  He  ought  to  become  a 
communist  (he  has  many  of  the  requisite  blind  spots)  and 
then  he  could  at  least  feel  that  he  was  being  carried  glori- 
ously on  the  top  of  a  great  wave,  as  he  feels  or  felt  about 
modern  painting  when  that  was  his  mania. 

I  soon  returned  to  England,  where  I  had  a  recurrence  of 
my  old  digestive  disorder,  prompting  my  doctor  to  put  me 
on  a  strict  diet.  I  became  terribly  distressed  and  as  usual 
wrote  to  Santayana,  who  replied  in  a  letter  of  August  14: 

(I  am  struggling — but  give  it  up  and  fall  back  for  the 
moment  on  prehistoric  ways — with  my  first  fountain  pen. ) 

Very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  "duodenal  ulcer"  .  .  .  When  you 
recover  you  had  better  not  remain  in  a  nice  hotel  where 
there  is  an  attractive  private  bar,  but  return  to  London  .  .  . 
or  come  here  as  soon  as  you  can.  On  receipt  of  Scribners 
account  for  six  months  ...  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Wheelock 
(the  fountain  pen  still  flowed)  asking  him  to  send  you  your 
Christmas  present  now,  in  case  you  are  short  for  doctor's 
bills  and  for  coming  to  Italy. 
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But  before  you  leave  England,  please  subscribe  for  your- 
self (you  can  pass  it  on  to  me  each  time)  to  NINE  ...  I 
don't  remember  whether  you  were  here  on  the  day  when 
this  Peter  Russell  was  in  my  room  with  two  or  three  others 
and  I  recited  my  favourite  passage  from  Tibullus  and  parts 
of  my  translation,  which  Russell  afterwards  asked  me  to 
have  for  his  future  Review.  .  .  .  The  way  that  translation 
was  praised  has  spurred  me  to  finish  it  and  I  am  going  to 
send  it  to  him. .  . . 

I  have  kept  well  in  spite  of  the  usual  heat,  but  rather 
relaxed  and  have  not  done  much  work.  However,  I  have 
looked  over  the  various  parts  of  the  MS  already  in  place, 
and  I  am  encouraged  as  to  the  possibility  of  arranging  it  all 
soon.  If  you  will  come  and  take  a  hand  in  advising  me  about 
what  to  leave  out,  etc.,  it  would  be  a  great  help,  because 
my  chief  difficulty  is  that  I  can't  remember  what  each  chap- 
ter contains,  so  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  decide,  without  reread- 
ing everything,  what  ought  to  be  kept,  or  put  in  another 
place,  or  left  out  altogether.  Yet  this  would  be  too  much 
for  you  to  decide  alone,  since  after  all  the  important  point 
is  to  develop  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  consistently  and  so 
that  the  leading  principles  are  respected  and  enforced 
throughout.  And  too  much  rereading  also  dulls  my  judge- 
ment, and  perhaps  makes  me  too  impatient  of  repetitions 
and  things  that  seem  to  me  stale. 

It  was  quite  plain  that  Santayana  wanted  me  back  in 
Rome  as  soon  as  possible.  But  my  doctor  advised  me  strongly 
not  to  shift  to  an  Italian  diet  for  another  two  months,  and  I 
was  following  his  instructions  to  the  letter.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate, but  I  told  Santayana  candidly  that  I  felt  it  would  not 
be  until  the  end  of  October  that  I  was  ready  to  be  of  some 
real  assistance  to  him.  He  was  quite  satisfied  with  my  plan  to 
return  to  Italy  for  at  least  six  months  beginning  with  Novem- 
ber, and  I  had  a  brief  note  from  him  on  September  18. 

.  .  .  Here  is  a  cheque  for  "Three  Philosophical  Poets."  You 
might  use  it  for  coming  by  air  instead  of  in  the  stuffy  ever- 
lasting trains.  I  used  in  the  old  days  to  love  looking  out  of 
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the  carriage  window  at  the  landscape  and  the  stations:  but 
that  traveller's  passion  is  spent,  and  as  you  know  in  the  end 
I  travelled  only  in  the  wagon-lits. 

I  have  had  a  letter  (from  Venice)  from  Peter  Russell, 
very  flattering  to  my  version  of  Tibullus.  He  says,  "The  dic- 
tion is  old,  but  the  poem  is  a  modern  poem!' " 

From  Robert  Lowell,  no  news.  Either  he  is  ill,  ...  or 
absorbed  in  mystical  experiences  which  my  infidelity  would 
disturb.  If  this  is  the  end  of  this  affair  for  me,  I  shall  be  dis- 
appointed but  also  relieved.  It  would  have  been  a  worse 
disillusion  if  he  had  turned  up  and  proved  a  wild  red  Indian 
( he  admires  them )  and  a  rugged  reformer. 

Just  before  leaving  for  Rome,  I  had  another  letter,  dated 
the  twenty-fifth  of  October. 

...  I  compared  yesterday  the  translation  from  the  Paradiso 
with  the  original.  It  is  a  good  translation  and  in  part  an 
honest  unaffected  effusion,  as  if  poetical  only  by  chance  and 
without  being  able  to  help  it,  as  Dante  himself  is;  but  to 
make  a  good  English  poem  of  it  would  require,  I  think,  to 
be  recast  in  the  translator's  mind  so  that  it  should  seem  as 
the  original  is,  a  natural  composition,  most  of  it  simply  tell- 
ing the  story,  but  in  two  or  three  places  rising  into  devout 
rapture.  It  is  a  very  fine  passage2  that  I  had  never  expressly 
noticed  before,  but  requires  some  preparation  of  the  reader 
to  understand  its  allusions.  I  was  floored  completely  at  first, 
by  the  barbarous  word  "aguglia"  (which  I  read  with  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable)  until  I  suddenly  saw  that 
by  putting  it  on  the  first  it  became  almost  identical  with 
the  Spanish  dguila,  common  or  garden  eagle.  I  read  the 
whole  canto  and  part  of  the  preceding  one,  to  recover  all 
that  Saint  John  says  and  looks  like.  He  is  only  a  light,  like 
an  electric  star,  because  he  has  not  yet  his  body  back:  but 
neither  has  Beatrice,  who  looks  human.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  When  you  come,  I  think  it  would  be  possible  for  us, 
together  or  separately,  to  reread  the  whole  work  from  the 
beginning,  suggest  what  might  be  left  out,  or  needs  to  be 

2  See  the  Paradiso,  Canto  XX,  verse  22. 
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added,  and  have  Miss  Tindall  recopy  the  whole  as  revised. 
You  might  then  take  away  with  you  an  entire  copy,  on  thin 
paper,  and  (if  you  approve)  send  another  to  Mr.  Wheelock 
for  safe-keeping.  I  sometimes  have  dreams,  or  semi-dreams, 
of  a  communistic  revolution  breaking  out  here,  and  the  Sis- 
ters and  I  being  driven  out.  It  would  then  be  better  to  have 
everything  valuable  on  the  west  side  of  the  iron  curtain. 

Our  work  on  Dominations  and  Powers  did  not  proceed  as 
smoothly  that  autumn  as  Santayana  had  hoped  it  would. 
Perhaps  I  was  not  as  inspiring  as  I  had  been  in  the  old  days, 
but  the  main  cause  of  the  delay  was  not  my  slackness  but  his 
own  poor  condition.  For  weeks  he  was  plagued  with  an  un- 
yielding cough  that  kept  him  awake  at  night,  and  for  the 
first  time  that  I  could  remember  he  had  "gone  off"  his  food. 
As  he  was  now  eighty-five  years  old,  I  assumed  at  first  that 
bronchitis,  loss  of  appetite,  and  nausea  at  night  were  just 
additional  complications  that  old  age  was  heir  to.  But  when 
in  December  I  decided  to  question  his  doctor  about  it,  I  was 
rather  surprised  at  the  manner  in  which  any  direct  answer 
was  avoided.  In  retrospect,  I  realize  that  little  good  could 
have  come  of  Dr.  Sabbatucci's  airing  just  then  a  suspicion 
of  the  latent  presence  of  something  more  sinister.  Santayana's 
heart  was  not  too  robust,  and  any  surgical  intervention  would 
have  been  out  of  the  question.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
keep  him  going  as  smoothly  as  possible,  with  a  minimum  of 
discomfort  ensured  by  a  simple  diet,  a  warm  room,  and 
sympathetic  attention. 

With  1950  came  a  long  spell  of  splendid  weather,  and 
Santayana's  cough  became  less  irksome.  A  few  hours  of 
undisturbed  sleep  made  all  the  difference,  and  he  began  in 
earnest  each  morning  to  knit  up  the  raveled  sleeves  of  his 
manuscript.  It  was  now  the  revision  of  difficult  chapters  that 
chiefly  engaged  his  attention;  we  had  read  over  all  that  the 
faithful  Miss  Tindall  had  typed,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
material  had  been  properly  sorted  into  the  three  "Orders  of 
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Society."  In  this  business  of  revision,  however,  I  regret  that 
in  several  instances  a  certain  obtuseness  on  my  part  was 
hardly  helpful.  Let  me  give  an  example  of  what  I  have  in 
mind.  In  mentioning,  inter  alia,  the  "freedom"  of  interpreta- 
tion enjoyed  by  a  historian,  Santayana  had  said: 

He  [the  historian]  is  indeed  free  and  even  obliged  to 
judge  from  his  particular  point  of  view;  but  his  judgement 
will  represent  the  scope  of  his  own  knowledge  and  sympa- 
thies, not  any  valid  criterion  present  in  the  facts  themselves. 

It  struck  me  at  the  time  as  a  kind  of  contradiction  to  say, 
firstly,  that  a  historian  is  "indeed  free"  in  his  estimation  and 
selection  of  past  events  and  then  follow  this  in  the  same  sen- 
tence by  maintaining  that  he  is  nevertheless  "obliged  to 
judge".  .  .  etc.  It  was  no  doubt  the  literal  root  meanings  of 
"free"  and  "obliged"  that  caused  the  jar  in  my  understanding 
— but  I  gather  that  the  connotations  of  these  terms  have  also 
fretted  the  serenity  of  more  worthy  philosophers.  Be  that  as 
it  may.  I  had  made  it  a  rule  to  object  too  often  rather  than 
too  seldom  (as  indeed  my  old  friend  had  urged  me  to),  so  I 
dutifully  noted  this  alleged  ambiguity  in  a  list  of  "Objections" 
so  spaced  that  Santayana  had  ample  room  to  reply  to  any- 
thing that  might  merit  consideration.  This  is  what  I  find  he 
wrote  after  the  complaint  in  question: 

You  stumble,  like  Roosevelt,  on  the  double  meaning  of 
"free."  You  are  free  to  breathe,  if  not  throttled,  but  are  you 
free  not  to  breathe?  The  bridegroom  is  free,  but  also  obliged, 
to  sleep  with  the  bride. 

Sometime  in  March,  just  when  Santayana  seemed  to  be 
getting  the  better  of  the  last  "recalcitrant  chapters,"  he  had 
a  relapse,  and  with  the  return  of  his  cough  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite, our  work  was  suspended  again.  He  became  very  down- 
hearted (avvilito)  and  one  afternoon  suggested  to  me  that 
since  his  book  had  turned  out  to  be  such  a  bulky  "tome,"  it 
might  be  a  good  thing  to  inquire  if  Scribner's  were  disposed 
to  publish  it  in  separate  volumes,  as  they  once  had  done  with 
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the  Life  of  Reason.  The  "Preliminaries"  and  Book  First  on 
"The  Generative  Order  of  Society"  were  in  good  shape  and, 
published  together,  they  would  make   a  fair-sized  book. 

Fortunately  his  relapse  passed  much  sooner  than  I  had 
expected,  and  by  April  he  was  back  at  his  desk.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  month  he  told  me  that  he  felt  sure  that  he  would 
be  all  right  for  the  summer  and  gave  me  permission  to  return 
to  England.  It  was  agreed  that  we  would  continue  our  work 
on  the  knotty  passages  in  Book  Second  and  Book  Third  by 
post.  But  before  leaving  I  posted  the  manuscript  of  Book 
First  to  Mr.  Wheelock. 

Santayana  must  have  remained  in  good  spirits,  for  no 
sooner  had  I  got  back  to  England  than  I  received  an  amusing 
letter  (April  29)  describing  an  interview  with  the  editor  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weeks  came  punctually  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, he  loaded  with  my  chapters  and  she  with  a  thick  coat  of 
rouge  and  white.  He  was  amiable  but  vague,  fingering  the 
MS  and  referring  to  this  or  that  phrase,  which  was  good;  I 
remember  only  the  surprise  which  he  expressed  at  the  title, 
"Who  Are  the  People?"  He  had  never  thought  of  asking 
that  before.  I  got  the  impression  that  he  was  not  clear  what 
it  was  all  about,  or  whether  it  was  acceptable  or  all  wrong 
at  bottom.  Perhaps  his  incoherence  and  her  toilette  were  due 
a  little  to  the  excitement  of  being  bound  that  day  to  a  real 
castle,  a  real  palace,  and  a  real  celebrity,  also  a  real  Baronet 
[Sir  Osbert  Sitwell]  .  .  . 

Although  Scribner's  was  very  enthusiastic  after  examining 
the  manuscript  of  Book  First,  the  concensus  of  opinion  was 
that  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  not  to  postpone  publication 
until  the  whole  work  was  in  hand.  I  venture  to  quote  from  a 
letter  sent  by  Mr.  Wheelock  on  April  28  in  order  to  show  the 
estimation  in  which  Santayana  was  held  by  his  publishers: 

Dear  Mr.  Santayana: 

It  was  an  important  day  in  the  history  of  the  House  of 
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Scribner  when  the  manuscript  of  Book  One  of  your  Domi- 
nations and  Powers  reached  my  desk  ...  I  have  written 
Cory  to  say  that  we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  we 
must  wait  until  we  can  publish  the  work  in  its  entirety  at 
one  time. 

I  took  the  manuscript  home  with  me  at  once  and  read  it 
with  the  greatest  delight  and  excitement.  ...  I  have  not 
read  anything  in  years  that  made  so  deep  an  impression  on 
me  as  these  chapters.  This  is  certainly  your  crowning  work, 
the  most  profound  and  the  most  perfect  of  anything  you 
have  done,  and  written  with  the  simplicity  of  really  great 
writing  by  one  who  is,  in  addition  to  his  other  qualifications, 
a  poet  of  the  first  order.  The  beauty  of  the  thought,  of  the 
interplay  of  ideas,  of  the  whole  conception  and  of  the  lan- 
guage itself  fairly  takes  one's  breath  away.  I  had  the  sensa- 
tion of  listening  to  great  music. .  . . 

I  had  sent  a  copy  of  my  own  letter  from  Mr.  Wheelock  to 
Santayana,  as  I  was  anxious  to  confirm  what  an  impact  his 
manuscript  had  made.  But  when  I  heard  from  him  on  May 
10  he  did  not  seem  especially  impressed;  perhaps  he  was 
even  a  little  nettled  that  his  suggestion  to  bring  out  Book 
First  at  once  had  been  turned  down. 

Your  twin  letters  arrived  together  and  I  had  previously 
received  one  of  the  same  tenor  from  Mr.  Wheelock,  which 
I  enclose.  ...  It  is  exaggerated  praise  without  mentioning 
any  real  merits;  "highest  type  of  music"  is  nonsense.  But  I 
think,  to  be  frank,  that  the  book  is  good  and  will  make  an 
impression,  not  always  favourable,  but  strong  enough  to 
inspire  respect  and  perhaps  some  penitential  misgivings. 

A  little  later  in  the  month  I  received  another  letter  ( May 
27)  that  had  to  do  with  a  new  book  of  "selections"  from 
Santayana's  works  that  had  just  appeared. 

.  .  .  "Atoms  of  Thought"  has  reached  me.  It  is  a  selection 
of  "Left"  utterances  of  mine  for  propaganda  of  anticlerical- 
ism.  But,  although  I  am  rather  ashamed  of  being  compared, 
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to  my  honour,  with  Tom  Paine,  I  think  it  shows  an  essential 
stage  in  clearing  up  one's  mind.  Only  it  is  a  by-gone  stage 
for  those  in  the  van,  and  Cardiff  and  Runes  are  retardataires. 
I  am  going  to  write  to  Cardiff  in  as  friendly  and  conciliatory 
a  spirit  as  possible  because  he  has  done  the  work  well  in 
many  respects,  and  his  bias  is  so  obvious  to  anyone  who  has 
a  fair  notion  of  my  philosophy  as  a  whole,  that  he  ought  to 
be  passed  over  with  a  smile. 

One  thing  that  surprised  and  pleased  me  is  that  he  begins 
with  three  or  four  pages  from  Lucifer,  of  all  things,  and 
later  quotes  other  verses.  They  are  not  bad  of  their  kind, 
and  do  speak  for  my  real  feelings  when  younger. 

For  some  weeks  we  continued  in  our  correspondence  to 
disentangle  whatever  knotty  passages  Santayana  still  found 
difficult  to  get  "just  as  I  want  them."  But  by  July  28  he  an- 
nounced that  his  job  was  really  over. 

Dominations  and  Powers  are  now  finished,  as  far  as  my 
workshop  is  concerned,  and  I  can  send  you  immediately  the 
carbon  copy  of  the  43  chapters  of  Book  Third,  including  the 
Conclusion,  on  which  I  have  been  at  work  for  change  of 
words  here  and  there  and  some  obscure  passages  that  either 
Miss  Tindall  or  I,  in  a  trance,  had  made  nonsense  of.  There 
may  still  be  things  to  expunge  or  correct,  but  my  feeling 
is  too  raw  as  yet  for  me  to  be  able  to  get  a  clear  fresh  im- 
pression by  reading  it.  As  you  have  said  always,  there  will 
be  time  for  the  last  touches  in  the  proofs,  even  after  you 
have  passed  these  chapters  in  your  revision,  in  which  I 
expect  you  to  remove  anything  that  is  troublesome,  but  not 
to  substitute  anything  else  without  consulting  me. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  matter  to  inform  Santayana  that  some 
of  the  "obscure  passages"  he  had  been  endeavoring  to  clarify 
were  still  unsatisfactory.  But  I  found  myself  unable  to  make 
out  what  he  was  trying  to  say  in  certain  complex  sentences: 
the  subsidiary  clauses  did  not  always  stem  from  the  main 
branch.  I  respected  his  admonition  not  to  "substitute"  any- 
thing without  "consulting"  him,  but  in  my  list  of  objections  I 
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sometimes  ventured  to  preface  a  complaint  with  an  innocent- 
seeming,  "Don't  you  really  mean  to  say  .  .  .  etc."  In  other 
words,  I  did  my  level  best  not  to  make  it  too  obvious  that  my 
old  friend's  literary  power  was  waning,  that  the  writing  of  a 
work  like  Dominations  and  Powers  had  been  almost  too  much 
for  him  to  finish.  On  August  13  he  answered  as  follows: 

I  have  looked  up  all  the  passages  that  you  comment  on 
in  your  notes,  and  if  my  solution  is  not  clear  in  some  cases, 
there  is  always  a  good  way  of  avoiding  making  a  mess, 
which  is  to  follow  the  Spanish  proverb:  Cottar  por  lo  sano, 
cut  through  the  healthy  part,  in  this  case,  leave  out  the 
whole  thing. 

The  reduplication  of  versions  has  given  me  a  lot  of  trou- 
ble, and  I  haven't  always  the  right  version  at  hand.  Then  I 
have  made  a  good  many  corrections  even  on  the  last  copies, 
intended  to  be  ready  for  the  press;  and  I  am  sending  you  two 
or  three  revisions  to  make  in  your  copy,  if  you  are  sending 
it  to  Wheelock,  as  I  think  would  be  best.  We  must  ask  him 
to  send  us  proofs  before  the  pages  are  blocked,  galley  proofs, 
so  that  we  may  be  free  to  cut  out  or  add  a  line  here  and 
there.  I  shall  not  mind  the  labour,  as  there  is  fun  in  it;  you 
get  a  fresh  impression  of  your  intellectual  sediment,  and  can 
always  spot  errors  incomprehensibly  overlooked  before. 

After  making  the  few  alterations  in  my  copy,  I  sent  San- 
tayana  a  short  list  of  final  "remarks"  and  told  him  that  I  felt 
I  had  now  done  all  I  could  to  whip  the  difficult  Book  Third 
into  publishing  shape  and  that  I  would  post  my  copy  to 
Scribner's  as  soon  as  I  heard  from  him  again.  He  answered 
promptly  on  September  13: 

Much  pleased  to  have  your  final  comments  .  .  .  which  I 
have  now  gone  over,  correcting  my  copy  to  match  what  I 
expect  may  be  the  ultimate  text.  I  was  especially  relieved 
at  your  being  satisfied  with  the  Conclusion.  My  conscience 
accused  me  at  times  of  frivolity  .  .  .  ;  but  it  was  a  fable 
that  occurred  to  me  and  seemed  to  give  a  chance  of  lighten- 
ing a  dull  conclusion. 
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I  have  been  compelled  by  Sir  James  Marchant  in  three 
increasingly  urgent  letters  to  try  to  write  for  a  book  by  Old 
Fogeys  that  he  is  to  publish  entitled  "What  I  Think."  I  have 
already  written  three  pages,  and  see  green  lights  ahead.  .  .  > 

When  I  returned  to  Rome  early  in  October,  I  found  Santa- 
yana in  fair  shape— he  was  free  of  his  cough  and  for  the  time 
being  his  digestion  was  not  upsetting  him.  But  he  seemed  to 
have  changed  visibly  in  the  short  spell  of  only  six  months. 
The  sight  in  one  eye  was  by  now  nearly  gone,  and  he  de- 
pended on  his  magnifying  glass  even  when  the  light  was 
good.  Also  he  was  a  bit  despondent  at  having  no  immediate 
task  to  fulfill;  he  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  arrival  of  the 
first  proofs  from  Scribner's.  His  memory  of  recent  events  was 
very  treacherous:  I  had  noticed  how  in  successive  letters  to 
me  during  the  summer  he  had  repeated  the  same  news— for 
example,  the  expected  arrival  in  Italy  of  Robert  Lowell  and 
his  wife.  I  thought  nothing  of  such  failings;  after  all,  he  was 
eighty-six  and  still  quite  lively  after  tea  in  conversation.  We 
talked  a  great  deal  together  that  autumn  in  Rome.  He  was 
very  frank  with  me  about  the  inevitability  of  death,  and  one 
thing  especially  that  he  several  times  repeated  is  worth 
recording  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  all  misunderstanding.  He 
said  that  in  case  I  happened  to  be  away  when  a  final  relapse 
overtook  him,  I  was  not  to  be  misled  by  any  reports  that 
might  be  circulated  concerning  his  last  hours.  I  must  remem- 
ber that  he  was  living  in  a  Catholic  nursing  home  where  it 
was  more  or  less  expected  that  a  man  should  die  like  a 
Christian.  So  if  I  ever  heard  reports  that  there  had  been  a 
sudden  "change  of  heart"  at  the  end,  I  was  not  to  believe,  for 
instance,  that  he  had  requested  "extreme  unction";  but  per- 
haps it  might  be  difficult  to  avoid  receiving  it— especially  if 
he  were  in  a  semi-unconscious  state.  He  said  that  he  might 
even  go  so  far  as  to  nod  his  head  in  approval,  if  he  felt  that 
by  so  doing  he  could  avoid  all  "fuss  and  bother."  In  other 

3  "The  Wind  and  the  Spirit"  was  the  title  of  Santayana's  contribution. 
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words,  it  might  be  a  question  of  behaving  appropriately.  He 
was  most  anxious  for  me  to  remember  this  and  he  enjoined 
me  to  report  him  and  his  case  alike  to  the  unsatisfied.  I 
rather  hated  to  hear  him  talk  about  the  possibility  of  dying 
when  I  was  not  at  hand,  but  I  promised  him  faithfully  that  I 
would  remember  what  he  had  told  me,  and  I  am  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  officially  in  this  book  of  recollections. 
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I  prefer  to  be  frankly  poetical  and  say  I  am  content  to 
rest  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham. 


We  had  finished  checking  the  proofs  of  Dominations 
and  Powers  by  the  new  year.  The  final  correction  had 
been  complicated  by  the  fact  that  sometime  in  November 
Santayana  had  attempted  to  rewrite  a  short  early  chapter  on 
"Needs  and  Demands,"  and  I  fear  he  never  did  succeed  in 
getting  it  just  as  he  wanted  it.  So  there  had  been  a  certain 
last-minute  urgency,  as  Scribner's  was  most  anxious  that  the 
book  should  come  out  in  the  spring.  On  the  whole,  Santayana 
had  seemed  to  enjoy  this  business  of  applying  the  ultimate 
polish,  but  I  sighed  with  relief  when  the  last  galley  proofs 
had  been  dispatched  to  New  York. 

During  the  winter  Santayana  gave  considerable  attention 
to  his  correspondence.  For  some  time  he  had  been  interested 
in  the  intellectual  development  of  a  sympathetic  young 
Texan,  Richard  Lyon,  who  had  been  making  a  sustained 
study  of  his  philosophy,  as  well  as  another  American,  John 
Yolton,  who  was  in  residence  at  Oxford.  Yolton  had  studied 
in  the  United  States  under  Professor  Van  Meter  Ames,  an  old 
friend  who  had  no  doubt  inspired  his  interest  in  Santayana's 
works. 

But  indubitably  the  individual  who  interested  Santayana 
most  at  this  time  was  Robert  Lowell.  I  had  not  met  either 
Lowell  or  his  wife  when  they  had  stopped  for  a  week  in 
October  to  see  Santayana  before  proceeding  on  to  Florence. 
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But  when  Lowell  returned  to  Rome  sometime  after  the  new 
year,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  him  several  times. 
His  devotion  to  Santayana  was  quite  genuine  and  touching; 
not  only  did  he  esteem  him  enormously  as  un  homme  de 
lettres,  but  Santay ana's  personal  kindness  when  Lowell  was 
having  such  a  turbulent  season  in  America  had  "meant  every- 
thing" to  him.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  at  home  in  technical 
philosophy,  but  like  other  highly  intelligent  men  of  letters, 
he  had  found  golden  nuggets  in  Santayana's  works.  I  fear 
I  must  have  done  most  of  the  talking  when  we  dined  to- 
gether, for  Lowell  was  a  naturally  reserved  New  Englander 
and  spoke  only  when  he  had  something  definite  to  say.  I 
even  made  bold  to  show  him  some  of  my  poems  but  had  the 
impression  that  he  found  them  rather  "glib" — a  deadly  sin  in 
his  appraisal  of  genuine,  as  distinguished  from  merely  effici- 
ent, verses. 

Despite  the  simplest  diet,  Santayana  was  plagued  quite 
often  in  the  night  by  nausea  and  a  tendency  to  vomit.  There 
was  something  fundamentally  wrong  that  he  could  not 
fathom,  and  he  was  rather  vexed  that  his  doctor  seemed 
unwilling  to  answer  any  direct  inquiry.  His  sight  and  hearing 
were  deteriorating,  and  while  he  was  thankful  that  his  book 
had  been  completed,  he  had  to  face  the  cruel  fact  that  it  was 
becoming  more  difficult  to  read  or  enjoy  the  amenities  of 
conversation.  It  was  only  natural  that  his  thoughts  should 
revert  frequently  to  death.  If  I  remember  correctly,  it  was 
sometime  in  the  early  spring  that  he  first  told  me  that  he  had 
made  no  provisions  in  his  will  for  either  the  place  or  mode 
of  his  eventual  burial.  As  he  seemed  reluctant  to  bother  with 
the  addition  of  a  codicil,  or  even  write  a  few  instructions  to 
be  left,  for  instance,  with  the  Mother  General,  I  simply 
heeded  the  oral  wishes  which  he  expressed  to  me.  He  said 
he  had  no  wish  for  his  remains  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States, 
despite  anything  that  his  relations  in  Boston  might  either  ex- 
pect or  desire.  And  when  I  suggested  that  the  so-called 
Protestant  Cemetery  in  Rome  might  be  an  appropriate  solu- 
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tion,  he  vehemently  shook  his  head.  "That  would  be  unfair 
to  all  my  Catholic  friends,"  he  insisted,  "and  while  I  have 
always  loved  Shelley  and  Keats,  I  have  no  desire  to  be  per- 
manently next  to  them."  The  idea  of  cremation  also  struck 
him  as  rebarbative:  it  was  un-Catholic  and  therefore  un- 
natural. I  gathered  that  what  he  really  preferred,  if  it  could 
be  arranged,  was  to  be  buried  in  an  unconsecrated  section 
of  a  Catholic  cemetery  in  Rome.  I  thought  no  more  about  the 
matter  at  the  time  but  simply  assumed  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment might  one  day  be  effected. 

The  advent  of  a  warm  spell  of  weather  in  late  April  seemed 
to  revive  his  spirits  considerably,  and  early  in  May  he  sug- 
gested that  I  should  return  to  England  as  usual.  He  said  that 
he  would  be  sufficiently  entertained  in  rereading  Domina- 
tions and  Powers  in  "official  dress,"  and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  proposed  to  read  seriously  all  the  leading  reviews 
of  his  book.  I  left  him  soon  afterward  with  the  firm  under- 
standing that  I  would  return  at  once  to  Rome  if  necessary, 
and  I  left  the  telephone  number  of  my  hotel  in  England  at 
the  office  of  the  Blue  Sisters.  They  promised  to  inform  me  at 
once  if  Dr.  Sabbatucci  felt  that  my  presence  was  urgent. 

Soon  after  I  was  back  in  England,  I  had  a  letter  from 
Rome  ( May  10 ) : 

The  book  has  not  yet  arrived  here,  but  this  morning,  to- 
gether with  your  letter ...  I  received  one  from  Mr.  Wheelock 
containing  three  reviews,  two  of  them  whole  front  pages  in 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Herald  Tribune,  respectively 
by  Sidney  Hook  and  J.  W.  Krutch,  and  each  with  a  large 
new  portrait.  Hook  is  more  interested  in  preaching  his  own 
doctrine  than  in  reporting  mine,  but  is  complimentary  on 
the  whole,  and  Krutch  ...  is  less  didactic  but  also  consid- 
erate, and  makes  good  quotations,  as  does  a  shorter  review 
published  the  next  day  in  the  Times  by  Orville  Prescott. 
They  are  not  adequate  reviews,  but  satisfactory  on  the 
whole.  The  best  "compliment"  so  far  comes  from  Cardiff, 
from  Yakima,  Wash.  State,  who  says:  "You  have  produced 
a  monumental  work." . . . 
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I  have  nominally  suspended  all  reception  of  visitors:  but 
Robert  Lowell  has  been  here  several  times,  bringing  me 
books  from  Principessa  Margherita  Caetani  (with  whom 
they  are  staying)  . . . 

It  must  have  been  Dr.  Sabbatucci  who  suggested  that 
Santayana  should  not  tire  himself  by  receiving  more  than  a 
few  favored  friends;  the  fact  that  he  was  finding  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  hear  properly  only  intensified  the  weariness 
involved  in  talking  to  comparative  strangers.  Later  on  in  the 
month  I  was  disturbed  again  to  learn  of  his  poor  health 
(May  29): 

...  I  am  not  well.  At  night  I  sleep  little,  and  consequently 
doze  a  great  deal  during  the  day.  Food  is  unpalatable,  and 
I  grow  flabby  on  milk  and  biscuits.  The  letters  of  thanks 
for  my  book,  like  the  reviews,  hardly  touch  the  heart  of  the 
subject,  but  most  of  them  are  good-natured.  Those  ...  by 
professors  are  the  worst,  because  they  are  embarrassed,  not 
daring  to  say  what  they  think,  in  the  hope  of  not  having  in 
the  end  to  think  so.  I  mean,  not  having  to  feel  that  I  am 
right  on  the  whole  in  my  naturalism. 

Today  at  last  the  weather  is  warm  ...  I  am  reading  sev- 
eral nice  books  on  Spanish  poetry  (in  Spanish)  and  on  the 
Crusades. 

Despite  all  our  careful  checking  of  the  final  proofs,  Santa- 
yana was  rather  dismayed  over  the  large  crop  of  misprints 
that  he  spotted  as  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity  to  read  his 
book.  What  especially  nettled  him  was  the  fact  that  Scribner 
had  arranged  to  sell  some  five  hundred  sewn  sheets  to  his 
English  publishers,  Constable,  and  he  feared  that  there  would 
be  no  opportunity  to  get  the  text  corrected  in  time  for  the 
English  reviews.  The  fact  that  his  audience  in  England  was 
not  nearly  as  extensive  as  in  the  United  States  was  small 
consolation  to  him:  there  were  a  number  of  reviewers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  that  he  wanted  to  appreciate  his  work 
without  being  unduly  distracted  by  a  printer's  sloppiness. 
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For  a  few  weeks,  at  least,  I  had  no  further  bad  news  about 
his  health.  Then,  on  July  5,  there  was  a  letter  of  some  interest: 

...  I  have  received  from  the  Poet  Jeffers  with  a  very  com- 
plimentary dedication  a  copy  of  his  long  poem  "The  Double 
Axe"  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  from  my  new  friend  Bruno 
Lind  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  a  thick  tome  of  Jeffers'  works, 
together  with  a  book  by  Prof.  Northrop  of  Yale  on  East  and 
West.  I  have  read  this  book,  which  shows  that  the  author 
has  travelled  in  the  Far  East,  and  studied  in  the  academic 
or  journalistic  American  way,  with  good  intentions  but  no 
saturation  in  the  spirit  of  anything  foreign.  When  I  had  just 
finished  the  book,  with  the  vague  optimistic  peroration  that 
was  inevitable,  I  received  a  nice  letter  from  a  Western  col- 
lege signed  Stewart  Northrop  asking  for  an  autograph;  and 
in  sending  this  relic,  I  asked  my  young  correspondent,  if  he 
was  the  son  of  Prof.  Northrop  of  Yale,  to  give  him  my  com- 
pliments on  his  book.  Now  I  have  a  letter  from  the  father 
himself,  extremely  friendly  and  complimentary.  So  that  I 
feel  encouraged  about  at  least  a  part  of  American  opinion 
about  our  book.  Lind  (mentioned  above)  says  the  embar- 
rassment of  Americans  about  me  comes  from  the  strange 
fact  that  I  write  well  and  say  what  I  think.  It  is  so  odd! 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  return  to  Rome  sometime  in 
September,  but  on  the  twenty-first  of  August,  I  received  a 
letter  that  rather  alarmed  me,  and  I  decided  to  leave  almost 
immediately.  The  letter  began  happily  enough: 

That  busybody,  Clemens,1  has  sent  me  a  review  by  a  man 
named  Christopher  Isherwood  in  a  Review  called  "Tomor- 
row," apparently  published  in  St.  Louis,  or  in  that  region. 
It  is  rather  competent  in  some  directions,  but  quite  incom- 
petent in  fundamentals.  I  think  it  must  be  a  Catholic  Re- 
view, but  only  the  pages  devoted  to  the  "ambiguous"  Mona 
Lisa  of  American  philosophy  (which  I  am  said  to  be  called) 
were  sent  to  me,  and  I  could  not  gather  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  publication.  More  interesting,  in  this  connec- 

1  Cyril  Clemens  of  the  Mark  Twain  Society  in  St.  Louis. 
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tion,  are  two  long  letters  from  an  American  in  Oxford,  John 
Yolton,  who  tells  me  that  he  is  to  write  the  criticism  of 
Dom's  &r  P'rs  for  Mind.  He  is  as  interested  and  intelligent 
as  Lind,  but  much  better  equipped  in  philosophy. 

For  some  time  my  digestion,  etc.,  had  been  going  from 
bad  to  worse,  until  last  week  I  had  a  positive  seizure  .  .  . 
from  which  I  have  had  a  very  slow  recovery;  until  yester- 
day, on  hearing  that  I  had  vomited  my  whole  supper,  Sab- 
batucci  declared  that  I  had  a  catarro  gastrico:  and  now  I 
am  rather  pleasantly  recovering  from  that,  by  eating  very 
little  and  that  little  mainly  liquid.  The  doctor  says  that 
when  the  warm  weather  passes  I  shall  feel  better;  all  of 
which  I  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe.  .  .  . 

Whether  or  not  it  was  my  reappearance  in  September  that 
did  the  trick,  the  fact  remains  that  Santayana  began  to  eat 
and  sleep  better  soon  after  my  arrival,  and  his  doctor  was 
greatly  relieved.  I  was  shocked,  however,  at  his  general  ap- 
pearance and  the  further  deterioration  in  his  sight  and  hear- 
ing. A  cataract  had  by  now  completely  ripened  over  one  eye, 
and  it  was  only  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  that  he 
managed  to  read  at  all.  Having  to  hold  the  glass  in  one  hand 
made  it  quite  difficult  for  him  to  write.  It  was  most  remark- 
able how  patient  and  "philosophical"  he  remained,  and  I  was 
so  impressed  by  some  of  the  things  he  said  to  me  that  I 
recorded  them  immediately  in  a  notebook  when  I  returned 
to  my  hotel  in  the  evening.  Here,  for  example,  is  an  entry  I 
made  on  September  15: 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am  in  mortal  danger  of 
being  bored.  I  have  been  thinking  about  my  predicament — 
a  not  unusual  one  for  a  man  of  nearly  eighty-eight — and  if 
I  go  completely  blind,  I  shall  try  to  entertain  myself  as  best 
I  can  by  translating  Latin  or  French  or  Spanish  poems  I 
have  known  for  years  by  heart. 

Santayana  toyed  again  with  the  idea  of  getting  on  with 
his  discarded  work  on  The  Mistakes  of  Philosophy,  but  after 
a  few  tentative  efforts  he  found  that  he  was  not  up  to  it. 
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Then  suddenly  an  alternative  project  of  great  interest  arrived 
by  post.  Mr.  Wheelock  of  Scribner's  wrote  and  asked  Santa- 
yana if  he  were  now  prepared  to  undertake  with  my  help  a 
new  and  abridged  one-volume  edition  of  The  Life  of  Reason. 
I  was  enthusiastic,  for  it  was  obvious  to  me  at  once  that  this 
was  the  kind  of  work  that  my  old  friend  might  still  be  capable 
of  doing.  There  would  be  hardly  any  fresh  writing  involved 
but  only  a  pruning  and  re-tilling  of  early  familiar  fields.  San- 
tayana agreed  immediately  to  write  to  Scribner's,  and  I  recall 
how  happy  I  was  that  evening  when  I  put  down  in  my  note- 
book what  he  had  said: 

It  must  not  only  be  abridged,  but  revised  here  and  there 
as  well.  Take  that  word  "mechanical,"  for  example,  that  I 
used  so  frequently  in  The  Life  of  Reason.  It  suggests  that 
I  believe  the  world  is  composed  of  a  lot  of  little  wheels  and 
springs  like  an  enormous  Swiss  watch.  I  may  be  a  confirmed 
materialist,  but  I  hope  I  am  not  as  naive  as  all  that. 

An  old  man  remembers  most  vividly  the  psychological 
climate  of  his  early  years.  Here  in  my  notebook  is  another 
observation  Santayana  made  on  November  12: 

How  optimistic  in  tone  these  volumes  now  seem  to  me! 
And  how  glib  and  cheeky  in  places!  When  I  was  a  student, 
and  then  a  teacher  at  Harvard  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, my  friends  and  I  really  thought  that  we  had  settled 
everything.  We  were  sure,  under  the  influence  of  Darwin, 
that  science  had  come  at  last  to  replace  religion.  Of  course 
we  were  wrong.  Science  is  only  a  side  development.  It  is  far 
from  being  the  whole  story. 

As  I  expected,  the  stripping  down  of  the  five  volumes  of 
Reason  organized  our  conversation  that  autumn.  Neverthe- 
less, there  were  one  or  two  interruptions  in  our  progress.  Late 
in  November,  Santayana  caught  a  bad  cold,  and  as  usual  it 
turned  into  bronchitis.  Only  a  timely  injection  of  penicillin 
prevented  more  serious  complications.  Then  just  before  his 
eighty-eighth  birthday  on  the  sixteenth  of  December,  a 
different  if  less  grave  irritation  occurred. 
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A  good-looking  young  Dominican  father  had  received  per- 
mission to  call  on  Santayana  from  time  to  time  during  the 
year.  He  was  writing  a  dissertation  on  the  key  concept  of 
"essence"  in  the  Realms  of  Being  and  naturally  frowning  on 
whatever  startling  ( to  him )  ontological  distinctions  he  could 
not  adjust  to  a  Thomistic  framework  of  interpretation.  He 
had  the  usual  handy  stock  of  replies  to  all  "difficulties,"  and 
after  listening  with  an  admirable  show  of  tolerance  to  Santa- 
yana's  explanation  of  some  knotty  issue,  he  would  attempt  to 
lift  the  veil  of  agnostic  complacency  and  permit  my  old  friend 
a  glimpse  of  the  Truth  as  revealed  in  the  Summa  Theologica. 
But  there  was  a  material  "difficulty"  of  another  order  involved 
in  this  verbal  sparring:  the  wave  length  of  the  young  Domin- 
ican's voice  did  not  impinge  happily  on  a  deteriorated  audi- 
tory reception  station.  And  as  he  seemed  unable  to  alter  the 
pitch  of  his  voice,  Santayana  became  more  and  more  discour- 
aged. He  continued  to  receive  his  visitor  but  delegated  him 
to  me  for  all  systematic  discussion. 

It  so  happened  that  Santayana's  birthday  fell  on  a  Sunday, 
and  the  young  Dominican  father  was  due  to  conduct  Mass 
that  very  day  in  the  little  chapel  of  the  nursing  home  of  the 
Blue  Sisters.  A  few  days  beforehand  he  wrote  a  note  asking 
Santayana  if  he  would  attend  Mass  as  he  proposed  to  men- 
tion his  name  during  the  service.  But  it  seems  that  my  old 
friend  smelled  a  rat  at  once.  As  the  side  entrance  to  the 
chapel  was  just  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  that  led  to  Santa- 
yana's room,  he  could  hardly  plead  that  he  was  unfit  to  go. 
In  other  words,  he  was  very  much  "on  the  spot."  But  after 
scratching  his  head  for  a  while,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  reply 
in  which  he  said  that  he  considered  it  a  "strange  imperti- 
nence" to  try  and  make  a  "public  demonstration"  out  of  him. 

A  few  days  later  the  Dominican  father  came  to  see  me  and 
confirmed  at  once  that  he  had  had  a  little  tiff  with  Santayana. 

"Nothing  could  have  been  further  from  my  mind,"  he 
protested,  "than  to  try  and  make  a  'demonstration.'  I  may 
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have  been  improvident  in  my  letter,  but  surely  not  im- 
pertinent!* 

In  retrospect,  this  little  incident  has  a  rather  humorous 
side,  and  of  course  Santayana's  irritation  presently  passed. 
But  I  feel  it  is  worth  recording  as  another  instance  of  the  fact 
that  Santayana  did  not  experience  any  "intellectual  difficul- 
ties" as  the  year  before  his  death  drew  to  a  close  in  Rome. 

By  the  middle  of  January  Santayana  had  completed  the 
pruning  and  revision  of  the  third  volume  on  Reason  in  Reli- 
gion. Although  this  is  the  most  popular  of  the  five  books, 
there  had  been  many  passages  in  the  original  edition  that  no 
longer  pleased  him.  I  was  rather  alarmed  at  the  bold  use  of 
his  big  red  crayon  in  places;  especially  Chapter  11  on  "Spiri- 
tuality and  Its  Corruptions"  had  been  severely  mutilated.  But 
he  exhorted  me  to  be  more  ruthless  and  not  be  afraid  of 
making  "cruel  decisions."  Sometimes  I  felt  like  a  nervous 
assistant  surgeon  at  a  major  operation:  I  would  have  hesi- 
tated without  his  guidance  to  nip  the  redundant  clauses  of 
sagging  sentences  and  lop  off  the  fat  of  a  bulging  paragraph. 
How  vividly  I  recall  today,  after  some  ten  years,  that  frail 
shell  of  a  body,  wrapped  in  an  old  brown  dressing  gown  and 
hunched  up  in  an  armchair  with  a  rug  across  his  knees.  In 
one  hand  he  held  a  volume  of  the  Triton  edition  of  his  works 
(the  print  is  larger  in  this  de  luxe  edition)  and  in  the  other 
the  magnifying  glass  to  assist  the  sight  of  one  tired  eye. 
There  on  the  desk  the  red  crayon  was  handy  the  moment  he 
decided  that  an  amputation  was  necessary  in  the  body  of 
reason.  It  is  a  pathetic  but  cherished  picture  in  the  album 
of  memory. 

Later  on  in  the  year,  when  we  were  engaged  with  the 
last  volume  of  Reason  in  Science,  Santayana  came  down  with 
a  mild  attack  of  influenza  and  decided  at  once  to  delegate 
the  remainder  of  the  work  to  me.  He  reassured  me  by  saying 
that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  be 
entirely  happy  with  our  abridgment  and  revision  of  many 
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passages.  But  in  one  respect  at  least  he  seemed  to  be  quite 
satisfied — and  it  was  an  important  one.  He  felt  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  dispelling  those  early  mists  of  idealism  that 
sometimes  obscured  the  basic  realism  of  his  Life  of  Reason. 
He  desired  to  make  clear  to  the  reader  that  our  idea  of  a 
natural  world  can  never  be  exhaustive  of  that  world  itself. 
To  claim  that  any  intellectual  construction  is  identical  with 
nature  is  to  be  bedeviled  by  some  homespun  picture  of 
things :  we  not  only  relapse  into  a  superficial  type  of  philoso- 
phy but  are  disloyal  to  the  inevitable  articles  of  our  "animal 
faith."  Science  must  be  satisfied  to  reveal  the  measurable 
skeleton  of  nature;  the  bulk  of  human  experience  is  incorri- 
gibly poetical  and  only  appropriately  representative  of  its 
natural  conditions. 

With  the  coming  of  spring  Santayana  threw  off  the  effects 
of  his  influenza.  The  air  was  so  balmy  that  he  would  open 
the  French  windows  and  step  out  on  the  balcony  in  the 
afternoon,  and  several  times  I  took  a  little  stroll  with  him  in 
the  grounds  of  the  nursing  home.  One  day  he  told  me  that  he 
had  just  heard  from  Irwin  Edman  in  Grenoble. 

"He  has  been  lecturing  in  France  this  winter,"  Santayana 
continued,  "as  I  did  myself  many  years  ago.  It  is  most  con- 
siderate in  him  to  come  all  the  way  to  see  me.  As  you  know, 
there  had  been  two  clouds  in  the  skies  of  our  friendship — 
Essence  and  Mussolini!  But  that  is  all  over  now." 

Soon  after  Edman  left  for  Grenoble,  Santayana  had  bene- 
fited so  by  the  warm  May  weather  that  he  urged  me  to  return 
to  England  for  the  summer  months.  I  was  not  entirely  at  ease 
in  my  mind  over  leaving,  but  my  fellowship  was  tied  up  in 
England,  and  I  had  my  wife  to  consider.  When  I  heard  from 
Rome  on  May  30,  however,  all  seemed  to  be  going  well. 

Glad  to  hear  that  all  except  the  heavy  British  breakfast 
downstairs  (I  hope  not  at  a  precise  hour,  as  in  the  model 
household,  where  papa  has  to  be  sent  well-fed  to  the  City 
by  an  early  train)  has  welcomed  you  to  Bexhill. 

Here,  I  have  received  ...  a  letter  of  thanks  from  Dick 
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Lyon,  written  .  .  .  while  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  park  over- 
looking the  harbour  of  Plymouth  an  hour  before  taking  the 
tender  to  go  and  meet  his  fiancee  on  board  her  steamer; 
but  he  does  speak  of  my  fatherly  letter  as  "a  miracle  of 
friendship"  and  as  to  the  cheque  says  it  left  him  'literally 
speechless"  .  .  .  Meantime  a  fresh  box  of  John  O'Groat's 
shortbread  has  arrived  from  Limerick,  and  three  more 
French  books  .  .  .  ;  one  of  letters  of  Paul  Valery,  most  illu- 
minating as  to  his  "antiphilosophy,"  or  absolute  egotism. 
Poetry  should  be  made  the  standard  of  science,  not  vice- 
versa.  Also  a  visit  from  the  Marchesa  Iris  Origo  ...  As  to 
"Father"  Butler's  Thesis,  after  reading  half  of  it  and  mak- 
ing notes  here  and  there  on  the  margin,  I  have  decided  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  go  on,  as  at  close  quarters  he 
is  absolutely  incompetent . . . 

My  health,  with  momentary  relapses,  continues  the  same, 
and  my  time  more  than  filled  with  reading  and  writing 
letters. . . . 

The  Anglo-Saxon  press  seems  to  be  aghast  at  the  resur- 
rection of  a  popular  "Right"  in  Italian  politics.  Britain  was 
always  a  "tight  little  island"  and  the  vast  American  plains, 
morally,  another  equally  "tight";  but  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising to  those  who  understand  Europe  if,  like  Spain  and 
Portugal,  it  reverted,  when  the  present  chaos  settles  down, 
to  take  distinctive  and  native  political  shapes. 

Then  one  morning  in  early  June,  on  returning  from  a 
round  of  golf,  I  was  informed  at  my  hotel  that  there  had  been 
a  long-distance  telephone  call  from  Rome.  No  message  had 
been  left,  except  that  I  was  to  be  telephoned  again  at  two 
o'clock.  I  feared  the  worst  and  waited  without  luncheon  until 
the  call  came  through.  It  was  from  the  nursing  home.  One  of 
the  Sisters  told  me  that  Santayana  had  had  a  bad  fall  a  few 
days  previously.  After  apparently  recovering  from  the  shock 
of  the  accident,  he  had  suddenly  developed  pneumonia. 

At  once  I  telephoned  the  British  Overseas  Airways  in 
London,  and  by  a  stroke  of  luck  there  had  been  a  cancellation 
on  a  Comet  leaving  for  South  Africa  via  Rome  that  evening. 
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So  a  few  hours  later  I  was  cruising  in  the  moon-flooded  skies 
at  an  incredible  speed.  I  confess  I  had  a  few  double  whiskies 
on  the  plane  and  feared  that  even  with  the  help  of  a  Comet 
I  would  arrive  too  late.  The  moment  we  touched  down  at 
the  Ciampino  airport,  about  two  in  the  morning,  I  telephoned 
the  nursing  home,  and  the  night  Sister  informed  me  that  San- 
tayana  was  asleep  and  must  not  be  disturbed.  So  I  booked 
in  at  a  hotel  on  the  Via  Nazionale,  caught  a  few  hours'  sleep, 
and  then  took  a  taxi  to  the  Blue  Sisters  the  next  morning. 

I  was  not  allowed  to  see  my  old  friend  at  once.  The  doctor 
was  with  him,  and  an  X-ray  apparatus  had  been  wheeled  into 
his  room.  In  about  an  hour  I  was  given  permission  to  go  in. 
Santayana  did  not  recognize  me  at  first  but  mumbled  some- 
thing in  Italian,  thinking  I  was  one  of  the  hospital  staff.  I  sat 
down  by  the  bed  and  asked  him  how  he  was  feeling. 

"Why,  Cory,"  he  finally  murmured,  "I  told  them  not  to 
send  for  you  unless  I  was  dying." 

After  holding  my  hand  for  a  few  moments  Santayana  be- 
gan to  tell  me  what  had  happened.  His  Spanish  passport  was 
due  to  be  extended,  and  having  always  been  most  punctilious 
about  such  matters,  he  had  decided  that  he  was  well  enough 
to  go  as  usual  to  the  consulate  in  the  Via  Campo  Marzio.  He 
had  been  very  careful  about  everything.  He  had  hired  a  taxi 
for  the  trip  into  the  city;  he  had  succeeded  in  mounting 
the  stone  stairs  that  led  to  the  consulate  on  the  first  floor;  the 
officials  had  been  most  considerate  and  rushed  through  the 
necessary  formalities.  All  had  gone  well  until  he  had  only 
four  or  five  more  steps  to  take  on  the  stairs  to  the  street. 
Then,  although  his  hand  was  on  the  balustrade,  a  sudden 
black-out  overcame  him.  He  pitched  heavily  forward  to  one 
side;  his  head  struck  against  the  iron  railings,  and  he  landed 
in  a  heap  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  He  recovered  consciousness 
and  almost  succeeded  in  struggling  to  his  feet,  but  the  effort 
proved  too  much  for  him  and  he  passed  out  again  on  the 
stone  floor. 

The  next  thing  he  remembered  was  coming  to  in  his  room 
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in  the  nursing  home,  with  a  crowd  of  people  around  him. 
Someone  must  have  found  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and 
informed  the  consulate,  for  the  officials  had  taken  him  home 
in  a  taxi.  Santayana  said  that  they  had  been  very  sympathetic 
and  that  "no  charge  had  been  made  for  the  trip." 

"I  think  they  appreciated,"  he  added,  "that  I  had  made  this 
last  effort  to  confirm  my  nationality.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  an  appropriate  way  to  die,  but  it  appears  that  I  am  on 
the  mend  again." 

The  X-ray  pictures  disclosed  that  three  ribs  had  been 
broken  in  his  left  side,  but  fortunately  the  large  hipbone 
was  undamaged.  The  picture  also  revealed  that  he  had  de- 
veloped two  pneumonia  patches  on  his  lungs.  For  about  five 
days  he  remained  in  bed  with  his  side  strapped  up  and 
adhesive  tape  over  the  wound  on  his  head.  But  the  penicillin 
controlled  the  fever,  and  before  long  he  was  back  in  his  arm- 
chair again.  Dr.  Sabbatucci  told  me  he  was  amazed  at  the 
recovery  his  patient  had  made. 

While  lying  in  bed,  Santayana  had  made  his  plans  for  the 
summer.  A  young  friend,  George  Salerno  of  the  United  Press, 
had  presented  him  with  a  book  of  poems  by  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici.  And  among  the  poems  he  had  found  one  that  moved 
him  strangely — Ambra.  After  reading  it  many  times  he  had 
decided  to  translate  it  during  the  summer.  It  is  a  pastoral 
poem  about  a  river  god  called  Ombron,  who  falls  in  love 
with  an  innocent  dryad,  Ambra.  The  river  god  pursues  her 
with  blind  passion,  but  at  the  moment  of  capture  the  dryad 
appeals  to  Diana  for  help  and  is  transformed  into  a  granite 
statue  on  a  little  islet  in  the  river.  Ombron  is  overcome  with 
sorrow  and  shame  at  his  abortive  efforts  to  embrace  the 
dryad.  Here  is  the  last  stanza  as  translated  by  Santayana: 

I  know  now  that  true  love  is  ill  returned, 
While  passing  smiles  to  win  a  smile  suffice. 
But  my  love  was  too  great  and  it  was  spurned. 
Cold  Boreas,  whose  breath  freezes  ponds  to  ice, 
To  granite  turn  me,  as  my  nymph  is  turned: 
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Hold,  hold  my  hidden  fountains  in  a  vice, 
And  never  let  one  ray  of  the  sun's  fire 
Melt  my  dead  crystals  to  insane  desire.2 

Santayana  had  been  so  impressed  by  the  fact  that  I  could 
get  from  Bexhill  to  Rome  in  a  matter  of  hours  that  after  he 
had  been  busy  with  his  translation  for  about  ten  days,  he 
told  me  that  there  was  no  reason  why  I  could  not  return  to 
my  wife.  I  left  him  at  the  end  of  June  preoccupied  with  the 
business  of  following  Ombron  in  his  desperate  pursuit  of  the 
recalcitrant  dryad. 

While  in  Rome,  I  must  have  written  to  Mr.  Wheelock  of 
Scribner's  about  the  accident  and  also  expressed  rather 
strongly  my  grave  misgivings  as  to  the  immediate  future.  I 
had  no  sooner  returned  to  England  than  I  received  a  letter 
(July  1 )  from  Santayana  in  which  he  says  that  Mr.  Wheelock 
has  evidently  been 

.  .  .  very  seriously  and  permanently  alarmed  by  you  about 
my  approaching  death.  It  is  approaching,  and  my  accident 
was  a  warning  of  how  accidentally  the  "One  Horse  Shay" 
could  collapse  at  any  moment.  But  every  Christian  knows 
that  this  collapse  is  possible  for  him  at  any  age.  The  prob- 
ability of  its  coming  tomorrow  is  hardly  greater  at  ninety 
than  at  nineteen.  I  don't  feel  that  it  is  imminent  for  me  now, 
or  during  this  summer.  The  great  heat  of  June,  after  moder- 
ating a  litde,  has  almost  returned  but  I  feel  very  well,  and 
my  nights  are  more  appropriately  visited  by  sleep  than  they 
have  been  for  years  ( the  cough  being  almost  cured,  I  think, 
by  my  severe  diet) . . . . 

"Ombron  &  Ambra"  goes  very  well.  I  have  done,  and 
copied  in  ink,  nine  stanzas — nearly  half  of  the  twenty-five. 
I  have  not  taken  liberties  with  the  rhymes,  but  have  changed 
and  often  amplified  the  language  and  the  thought.  I  make  a 
real  tragedy  of  a  sort  of  pastoral  elegy.  But  there  is  philoso- 

2  As  there  are  forty-eight  stanzas  in  the  original  poem,  it  was  not  exactly  a 
light  task  that  Santayana  set  himself  for  the  summer.  He  decided  in  the  end 
to  cut  down  Ambra  to  twenty-five  stanzas  but  insisted  on  adhering  to  the 
difficult  (in  English)  Italian  rhyme  scheme.  His  incomplete  translation  is 
now  deposited  in  the  "Santayana  Collection"  in  the  Columbia  Libraries. 
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phy  enough  in  the  original  to  deserve  a  tragic  interpreta- 
tion  

The  news  and  general  tone  of  this  letter  were  so  encour- 
aging that  I  felt  confident  again  that  Santayana  would  remain 
in  fairly  good  health  until  I  was  back  in  Rome  in  the  autumn. 
But  toward  the  end  of  the  month  I  had  disquieting  news 
(July  24): 

The  sight  of  my  handwriting  will  have  told  you  that  I 
have  taken  another  step  towards  the  grave.  I  can  hardly  see 
to  read  or  write.  For  other  things  there  is  no  perceptible 
change. 

Mr.  Wheelock  wishes  to  know  whether  my  version  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  is  to  be  among  my  posthumous  poems. 
That  will  be  for  you  to  setde  when  you  have  seen  the 
verses,  184  lines.  Finishing  this  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
weakening  of  my  eyes:  but  there  were  other  causes:  Father 
Butler's  Thesis  (60  pages  read),  and  20  pages  (read  twice) 
of  Bruno  Lind's  first  chapter  of  his  book  about  me,  as  a 
Bohemian. . . . 

I  wish  you  would  undertake  to  answer  all  my  official  let- 
ters, especially  to  Mr.  Wheelock,  as  I  am  ashamed  of  the 
change  he  will  see  in  the  form  if  not  in  the  substance,  and 
after  all  it  is  you  who  are  principally  concerned. 

It  was  a  brief  letter  of  August  3,  however,  that  really 
shocked  me.  I  could  hardly  decipher  it:  the  handwriting  was 
not  only  wavering  but  the  lines  overlapped,  and  somebody 
else — presumably  one  of  the  Sisters — had  addressed  the 
envelope. 

I  have  had  another  attack  of  gastric  catarrh  with  no  food 
— for  I  vomitted  everything  and  little  sleep — but  I  am  now 
almost  without  flegm  [sic]  and  able  to  doze  at  all  hours. 

The  oculist  said  that  the  cataract  in  my  right  eye  was  ripe 
for  an  operation,  the  beginnings  of  one  were  appearing  in 
my  left  or  good  eye.  He  seemed  to  think  that  I  had  not 
been  exact  enough  in  my  double  daily  application  of  drops 
and  ointments.  But  as  I  have  worried  along  for  two  or  three 
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years  without  much  change,  he  agreed  that  I  might  as  well 
worry  along  for  a  few  months  longer.  I  can  read  clearly 
written  letters  like  yours  with  ease,  but  small  print  in  books 
or  newspapers  defeats  me. 

As  to  your  coming  ...  I  think  September   1st  a  good 
date 

This  was  really  the  last  letter  I  ever  received  from  Santa- 
yana,  although  twice  during  August  he  managed  to  pencil  a 
few  words  on  the  back  of  some  business  correspondence 
that  he  wanted  me  to  answer  for  him.  I  made  all  my  plans  to 
leave  with  my  wife  promptly  on  the  first  day  of  September, 
but  then,  as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  I  came  down  with  a 
violent  dysentery,  and  it  was  actually  the  eighth  of  the  month 
before  I  reached  Rome. 

When  I  went  out  to  see  Santayana  the  next  day,  one  of  the 
Sisters  warned  me  that  I  would  notice  a  great  change  in  him. 
She  was  not  exaggerating.  In  the  semi-darkness  of  the  cur- 
tained room  I  found  the  huddled  shell  of  my  old  friend  in 
bed.  It  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  or  not  he  was  asleep, 
but  after  a  while  there  was  a  movement. 

"I'm  here,  Santayana,"  I  said. 

He  raised  two  withered  hands  to  his  head  and  tried  to  focus 
his  eyes  on  me.  Then  he  mumbled  something  in  Italian. 

"It's  Cory.  I'm  here,"  I  repeated. 

It  was  several  moments  before  the  truth  of  the  actual 
situation  dawned  upon  him. 

"Is  it  really  you  at  last?"  he  said  feebly.  "I  must  have  been 
dreaming.  You  can't  imagine  how  ill  I  am." 

I  leaned  forward  to  catch  the  small  voice  that  began  to 
tell  me,  at  first  in  a  random  sort  of  way,  then  gradually  more 
coherently,  the  pathetic  story  of  the  last  fortnight.  I  gathered 
that  he  had  become  almost  desperate.  The  inability  to  retain 
any  food  except  a  sip  or  two  of  boiled  milk,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  reading  anything  except  the  bold  headlines  of  a 
newspaper,  had  broken  him  down  completely.  Food  and  liter- 
ature, the  fuel  of  the  body  and  the  nourishment  of  the  spirit, 
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had  been  denied  him  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  And  he  was 
still  mystified  as  to  the  true  cause  of  his  condition.  He  com- 
plained that  his  doctor  seemed  unable  to  help  him.  "He  just 
sits  here  and  holds  my  hand." 

As  soon  as  I  left  the  room  I  determined  to  go  and  see  Dr. 
Sabbatucci  at  his  home.  He  was  a  friend  of  mine  and  I  came 
at  once  to  the  point. 

"What  is  really  the  matter  with  the  professor?"  I  asked  him. 

There  was  a  long  pause  and  then  he  replied: 

"It  is  cancer  of  the  stomach.  Professor  Santayana  thinks  it 
is  only  intestinal  catarrh.  I  did  not  like  to  tell  him." 

Dr.  Sabbatucci  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"He  has  been  my  patient  for  some  years,  but  he  can't  live 
many  days  now.  There  is  no  cure  for  cancer." 

No  doubt  it  was  rather  impertinent  in  me,  but  I  implored 
Dr.  Sabbatucci  not  to  let  Santayana  suffer  unnecessarily;  I 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  feared  there  might  be  a 
prejudice  in  certain  quarters  against  the  use  of  narcotics 
when  death  was  imminent.  Dr.  Sabbatucci  nodded  his  head 
and  assured  me  that  he  would  "do  his  best  for  his  old  patient." 

When  I  saw  him  again  the  following  afternoon  he  had 
managed  to  get  from  his  bed  to  the  divan.  In  the  slanting 
light  of  the  sun  I  was  horrified  to  see  his  actual  condition. 
His  skin  was  a  dark  yellow — like  that  of  a  person  suffering 
from  acute  jaundice.  He  complained  of  shooting  pains, 
nausea,  and  terrible  nightmares  if  he  dropped  off  to  sleep 
for  a  short  spell. 

"At  times  I  cant  distinguish  the  dream  from  the  reality," 
he  told  me.  "You  must  tell  me  if  you  find  me  wandering.  I 
am  extremely  weak  from  the  want  of  food." 

And  so  it  went  on,  day  after  day,  with  my  friend  growing 
weaker  and  weaker.  Frequently  I  would  find  him  asleep  and 
sit  by  his  bedside  for  the  whole  afternoon.  I  knew  that  regular 
injections  of  morphine  were  being  administered  and  I  was 
reluctant  to  disturb  him.  But  there  were  a  few  lucid  intervals 
in  the  sad  gray  grimness  of  waiting  for  the  final  release. 

One  afternoon,  about  a  week  before  he  died,  I  found  him 
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awake  and  for  the  moment  free  from  pain.  I  urged  him  not  to 
talk  if  it  would  tire  him,  but  he  said  there  were  a  few  things 
he  would  like  to  remind  me  of  while  there  was  still  time.3 

"There  is,  on  the  one  hand,"  he  began,  "the  natural  world 
which  can  be  partially  traced  by  science  with  its  methods 
of  controlled  observation.  But  there  is  also  the  other  world — 
the  mosaic  of  the  imagination — which  I  personally  feel  more 
at  home  in.  The  important  thing  tc  remember,  however,  is 
not  to  drown  yourself  in  either  of  these  worlds.  They  are  both 
essential  for  any  philosophy  digne  de  son  nom." 

He  was  speaking  very  slowly  and  seemed  to  weigh  each 
sentence. 

"Always  bear  in  mind,"  Santayana  continued,  "that  my 
naturalism  does  not  exclude  religion;  on  the  contrary  it 
allows  for  it.  I  mean  that  religion  is  the  inevitable  reaction 
of  the  imagination  when  confronted  by  the  difficulties  of  a 
truculent  world.  It  is  normally  local  and  always  mythical,  and 
it  is  morally  true.  People  really  believe  in  their  native  myths." 

I  then  told  him  that  I  had  heard  Russell  recently  on  the 
radio  in  London,  and  that  in  speaking  of  Alfred  North  White- 
head, he  had  remarked  that  the  latter  always  "yearned  for 
unity." 

Santayana  shook  his  head. 

"What  I  have  all  my  life  yearned  for  is  not  unity,  but 
completion.  If  I  see  a  circle  half  drawn,  I  yearn  to  complete 
it.  And  now  my  only  remaining  wish  it  to  live  to  polish  further 
the  translation  of  Ambra" 

This  passion  for  completion  is  in  harmony  with  a  general 
theme  of  all  Santayana's  moral  philosophy.  He  desired  that 
everything,  be  it  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  or  a  human  being,  or 
a  nation,  should  fulfill  or  complete  its  own  inherent  poten- 
tiality. And  in  this  he  was  very  Hellenic  in  spirit.  The  essen- 
tial tragedy — "the  tears  in  mortal  things" — was  the  constant 
spectacle  of  some  budding  power  being  blighted  by  an  alien 

3  As  soon  as  I  left  Santayana  that  afternoon,  I  sat  down  on  a  bench  in  the 
Via  Claudia  and  wrote  down  the  observations  I  have  recorded  here.  If  he 
had  lived  to  complete  his  little  book  on  The  Mistakes  of  Philosophy,  I  am 
sure  it  would  have  been  full  of  these  profound  comments. 
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domination.  And  it  was  idle  to  expect  the  life  of  reason  to 
ever  become  a  mastering  ideal  in  this  world. 

Our  conversation  turned,  at  his  instigation,  to  the  subject 
of  death. 

"What  comes  before  or  after  does  not  matter,"  he  said, 
"and  this  is  especially  so  when  one  is  dying.  It  is  so  easy  for 
me  now  to  see  things  under  the  form  of  eternity — and  in 
particular  that  little  fragment  called  my  life." 

By  this  time  I  was  on  the  point  of  tears,  but  he  went  on  to 
try  and  define  more  exactly  the  nature  of  death.  I  recall 
attempting  some  words  of  possible  consolation. 

"How  about  'the  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding'?" 
I  mumbled. 

After  a  moment  or  two  he  again  shook  his  head  in  the 
manner  that  I  knew  so  well. 

"If  it  passeth  all  understanding,  it's  simply  nothing.  I  have 
no  faith,  nor  find  any  comfort,  in  trying  to  imagine  a  blind 
cosmic  feeling  of  peace." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  he  lay  quiet  with  his  eyes 
closed  as  if  ready  for  sleep. 

"Let's  not  discuss  it  any  more,  Cory,"  he  finally  said.  "It's 
impossible  to  define  in  words.  I  prefer  to  be  frankly  poetical 
and  say  I  am  content  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham." 

There  was  something  so  wonderful  and  calm  about  his 
voice  that  I  broke  down  completely  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 
I  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it  hard  against  my  lips,  trying 
to  control  myself.  Santayana  was  quite  moved.  I  pulled  my- 
self together  and  apologized  for  being  so  sentimental. 

"On  the  contrary,"  he  replied,  "it  means  a  great  deal  to  me. 
It  shows  that  there  must  be  a  fundamental  sympathy  be- 
tween us." 

How  he  survived  the  last  few  days  baffled  the  doctor  and 
all  the  nurses.  He  had  absolutely  nothing  to  eat  or  drink.  I 
only  spoke  to  him  once  again,  two  days  before  the  end.  I  had 
been  sitting  silently  by  his  bed,  when  suddenly  he  started  to 
move  and  groan  as  if  in  pain.  Leaning  forward  over  him,  I 
asked  him  if  he  were  suffering.  I  repeated  the  question  several 
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times  before  my  voice  penetrated  the  encircling  gloom  of 
consciousness.  Then  he  replied  in  a  voice  so  small  that  it 
seemed  to  come  from  a  long  distance: 

"Yes,  my  friend.  But  my  anguish  is  entirely  physical; 
there  are  no  moral  difficulties  whatsoever." 

This  calm  final  statement  is  imprinted  like  a  die  on  the 
living  tissues  of  my  brain.  Let  his  words  speak  for  themselves, 
and  they  were  uttered  in  the  very  jaws  of  a  difficult  death. 

Two  days  later  the  telephone  in  my  hotel  room  woke  me 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  from  the  nursing 
home. 

"Professor  Santayana  died  last  night,"  one  of  the  Sisters 
told  me. 

After  breakfast  I  went  out  to  the  nursing  home.  The  Span- 
ish officials  from  the  consulate,  newspapermen  and  photogra- 
phers, and  the  supervisor  of  foreign  cemeteries  were  already 
there.  A  Sister  led  me  to  the  room,  full  of  sunlight  and  fresh 
air  from  the  open  window.  Behind  a  screen  my  friend  was 
lying,  dressed  in  the  simple  black  suit  I  had  seen  him  in  so 
often  in  the  old  days.  He  looked  calm  and  rather  beautiful, 
with  all  the  anguish  of  the  recent  days  dispelled  like  a  storm 
in  the  first  light  of  dawn. 

For  the  rest  of  the  morning  I  was  busy  answering  tele- 
phone calls  from  all  quarters.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  press 
agencies  of  the  world  were  trying  to  fire  questions  at  the  same 
time.  But  I  had  more  urgent  matters  to  settle  concerning  the 
mode  of  burial.  I  had  no  written  instructions  to  support  his 
wish  that  he  might  be  buried  in  a  "neutral"  section  of  a  Cath- 
olic cemetery;  moreover,  this  condition  proved  most  difficult 
to  fulfill.  I  had  to  act  quickly,  as  the  Blue  Sisters  were  not 
permitted  to  house  the  body  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 

That  afternoon  my  friend  Robert  Schneider4  drove  me  and 

4  Robert  Schneider,  who  is  now  the  head  of  the  Galleria  Schneider  in  Rome, 
had  visited  Santayana  several  times,  and  it  was  at  the  Blue  Sisters  that  I 
first  met  him.  He  proved  to  be  a  great  help  and  friend  to  me  in  those  diffi- 
cult hours.  His  knowledge  of  Spanish  was  invaluable  at  the  consulate,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  his  great  kindness  in  driving  my  wife  and  myself  to  the 
burial  and  remaining  with  us  all  that  unforgettable  day. 
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the  supervisor  out  to  the  Campo  Verano,  the  spacious  Ro- 
man cemetery.  But  apparently  there  was  no  longer  any  sec- 
tion of  non-consecrated  or  "neutral"  ground;  and  if  there 
had  been,  I  was  advised  by  the  supervisor  that  such  a  quarter 
was  usually  reserved  for  suicides  or  unidentified  bodies.  I 
became  tired  and  discouraged  by  all  these  complications  and 
consented  that  Santay ana's  body  should  be  temporarily  re- 
moved to  the  little  mortuary  in  the  Protestant  Cemetery. 

Then  the  next  day  the  Spanish  officials  intervened  and 
solved  what  was  threatening  to  become  an  awkward  situation. 
They  insisted  that  since  Santayana  was  a  Spanish  subject,  and 
had  left  no  written  instructions,  it  was  their  obvious  duty  to 
take  charge  of  the  body;  and  they  offered  and  said  they 
would  be  proud  to  have  him  interred  in  the  Tomba  degli 
Spagnuoli  in  the  Verano  cemetery.  Furthermore,  it  was 
agreed  that  in  harmony  with  Santay  ana's  wishes  there  should 
be  no  religious  ceremony.  This  last  point  was  quite  a  con- 
cession for  them  to  make,  and  they  asked  me  to  say  nothing 
about  the  hour  of  the  interment  as  they  did  not  want  the 
press  to  be  present  in  force.  I  was  greatly  relieved  and  felt 
certain  that  this  arrangement  was  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
accord  with  Santayana's  own  wishes. 

The  burial  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  thirtieth  of  Sep- 
tember. There  was  only  a  small  group  present:  the  Spanish 
First-Secretary,  the  Vice-Consul,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Schneider,  George  Salerno,  and  my  wife  and  myself.  Under 
leaden  skies  we  drove  slowly  through  the  winding  avenues  of 
the  Campo  Verano.  When  we  had  all  assembled  at  the  Tomb 
of  the  Spaniards,  where  a  number  of  handsome  wreaths  had 
been  placed,  I  asked  the  First-Secretary  if  I  might  read  a 
few  stanzas  from  Santayana's  poem,  "The  Poet's  Testament." 
The  becchini  had  already  lifted  the  huge  stone  that  guarded 
the  underground  vault  where  the  coffins  were  lodged  on 
granite  shelves.  He  spoke  to  them  and  they  stepped  back 
with  bared  heads. 

I  give  back  to  the  earth  what  the  earth  gave, 
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All  to  the  furrow,  nothing  to  the  grave. 
The  candle's  out,  the  spirit's  vigil  spent; 
Sight  may  not  follow  where  the  vision  went. 

By  the  time  I  had  read  the  five  stanzas  we  were  all  feeling 
rather  moved.  The  becchini  having  decided  by  lot  which  one 
of  them  was  to  go  down  into  the  vault,  the  coffin  was  lowered 
by  ropes  and  guided  onto  its  appointed  shelf.  Then  the  huge 
stone  was  replaced,  and  a  little  later  we  all  drove  back  to 
Rome. 
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It  is  now  ten  years  since  that  somber  September  morn- 
ing in  Rome.  But  in  marshaling  a  host  of  memories,  and 
above  all  in  rereading  Santayana's  letters  to  me,  I  have  felt 
very  close  to  him.  I  started  off  with  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the 
kind  of  book  I  wanted  to  compose.  It  was  intended  to  be  an 
evocation — in  a  style  rather  conscious  of  its  apprenticeship 
— of  the  climate  of  an  intellectual  romance.  And  I  was  rely- 
ing on  his  correspondence  not  only  to  string  together  the 
events  in  one  small  world  but  to  lift  and  rescue  the  whole 
from  the  charge  of  a  wanton  indulgence  in  trivial  reverie. 
I  now  feel  that  it  is  only  in  Part  One  on  "The  Flowering  of  a 
Friendship,"  and  perhaps  toward  the  very  end,  that  I  have 
succeeded  at  all  in  fulfilling  my  original  intention.  The  mid- 
dle years  are  more  uneven  in  execution  and  less  intimate:  my 
marriage  and  the  intervention  of  the  war  were  inevitable  rifts 
in  the  pattern.  But  such  contingent  urgencies  only  confirm 
the  latent  operation  of  a  "realm  of  matter"  that  is  not  exclu- 
sively concerned  with  the  cult  of  clear  and  distinct  ideas. 
Perhaps  my  marriage  and  the  war  saved  me  from  drowning 
myself  and  the  reader  in  an  endless  network  of  random 
recollections. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  everyone.  The  student 
of  philosophy  may  well  wish  that  I  had  sorted  out  the  more 
technical  letters  and  made  accessible  a  serious  text  swollen 
by  an  illuminating  or  distorting  commentary.  The  literary 
critic  may  object  that  I  ought  to  have  stressed  only  the  "ob- 
servations" of  a  great  homme  de  lettres.  The  ladies  may 
secretly  desire  that  I  had  trimmed  the  book  down  to  a  stimu- 
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lating  Platonic  intercourse  spiced  by  a  few  indiscreet  social 
disclosures.  I  fear  that  the  philosophical  student,  the  literary 
critic,  and  the  ladies  will  have  to  put  up  with  me;  I  have  tried 
to  knit  with  words  the  pattern  of  a  friendship  composed  of 
various  threads  of  interest. 

I  am  quite  conscious,  however,  of  what  may  be  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  fundamental  defect  of  this  book;  to  wit, 
a  willful  refusal  to  keep  either  the  trivial  events  of  my  life, 
or  my  casual  opinions,  out  of  the  picture  of  Santayana.  In 
truth,  this  was  not  so  much  a  deliberate  refusal  on  my  part 
as  an  inability  to  recall  the  form  of  the  past  in  any  other 
fashion.  I  evolved,  both  intellectually  and  socially,  in  the 
shadow  of  Santayana,  and  everything  that  happened  during 
the  best  years  of  my  life  was  sheltered  by  the  bent  of  his 
mind  and  affection.  There  is  no  need  to  be  falsely  modest  or 
detain  the  reader  further  with  a  belated  apologia  for  literary 
sins.  There  are  many  points  about  Santayana's  mind  and 
character  that  could  only  have  been  gathered  during  the 
course  of  a  long  association  and  intimate  correspondence.  I 
doubt  if  he  was  ever  as  confidential  with  another  friend;  as 
he  said,  "We  have  no  secrets." 

Since  his  death  I  have  returned  to  Rome  nearly  every  year 
for  a  few  months.  The  "Eternal  City"  is  now  as  cosmopolitan 
as  Paris,  with  English  and  American  newspapers  on  sale  the 
day  of  their  publication.  Some  of  the  cafes  and  restaurants 
we  used  to  frequent  have  disappeared,  and  it  seems  rather 
affected  to  ride  in  a  carrozza  nowadays.  But  the  opera  we 
enjoyed  on  Sunday  afternoons  together  is  still  extremely  pop- 
ular, and  the  lofty  cypresses  that  encircle  the  Piazza  Siena  are 
unperturbed  by  the  puffs  of  excitement  from  Hollywood.  Out 
in  the  quiet  Cimitero  Monumentale  al  Verano,  the  work  on 
the  "Tomb  of  the  Spaniards"  has  now  been  completed.1  My 
old  friend  has  been  honored  with  a  large  separate  stone  on 
which  is  engraved  quite  simply: 

1  The  former  Panteon  de  la  Obra  Via  Espanola  in  the  same  cemetery  had 
been  damaged  during  the  war. 
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Close  by  is  an  upright  slab  with  a  design  in  bas-relief  of 
wings  and  hands  aspiring  upward,  and  inscribed  below  is  a 
quotation  in  Spanish  from  one  of  his  books: 

Cristo  ha  hecho  posible  para  nosotros 
La  gloriosa  libertad  del  alma  en  el  cielo. 

It  is  rumored  that  some  visitors  to  the  tomb  have  objected 
that  this  passage  has  been  extracted  from  its  context  and 
conveys  a  misleading  impression  of  Santayana's  official  tenets. 

1  realize  that  it  is  embedded  in  an  impartial  exposition  of  the 
Christian  concept  of  the  Resurrection.  But  would  Santayana 
have  been  shocked  if  some  pious  Spanish  widow,  bent  on 
laying  a  few  flowers  above  the  vault  where  her  husband  was 
also  interred,  had  been  "misled"  in  reading  on  a  nearby  me- 
morial slab  of  "that  glorious  liberty  of  soul  which  the  Passion 
of  Christ  has  made  possible  for  us  in  Heaven"?2  The  initiated 
know  that  "heaven"  for  Santayana  was  only  an  imaginary 
extension  of  the  natural  world,  and  that  Christ,  in  overcoming 
the  embarrassments  of  a  human  career,  had  demonstrated — 
like  other  masters  of  the  "inner  life" — how  we  may  also 
achieve  a  "glorious  liberty  of  soul"  here  and  now  and  apart 
from  whatever  may  be  in  store  for  us  afterward.  If  Santayana 
was  right  in  believing  that  all  sense  experience  and  language 
are  symbolic,  there  is  no  necessity  in  this  instance  to  wrangle 
over  levels  of  interpretation  of  an  isolated  sentence.  In  our 
more  systematic  efforts  to  describe  a  primordial  reality,  he 
did  not  demur  if  sometimes  we  spoke  of  Nature  and  some- 
times of  God.  The  important  thing  was  to  retain  a  sense  of 
piety.  It  was  inevitable  that  different  religions  (including 
"naturalism")  should  prescribe  different  remedies  for  the 
material  complications  of  an  embodied  spirit. 

2  The  Idea  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  Part  First,  Chapter  II,  "The  Resurrec- 
tion," p.  167. 
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